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HISTORY OF GREECE. 




CHAPTEE I. 



Greecb ia the uatlierD portion of a great pemtumla of Europe, 
naBbed on three ^ea b; the Meditermnean Sea. It U bounded 
on the nrath bj the OBmbuniaa mountaitu, which aeparsite il 
torn Mftcedonia. It extends &om the fortieth degree of latitude 
to tbe tbirtj-aixth. its greatest lengtb being not more than 250 
Eoglieb miles, and its greatest breadth only ISO. Its anrface is 
conaiderably less than that of Portugal. This amsJl area was 
divided among a nnmber of independent states, mauf of them con- 
taining a territory of oulj a lev sqaare miles, and none of them 
larger than an KnKliab connty. But the heroJBm and genius of the 
Orceks liave givtm an interest to the insignificant spot of earth 
bearing their ofime, which the vastest empires have never equalled. 
The name of Qreeee was not used bj the inhabitants aE 'Jak 
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ooantry. They called their land HeUoB, and tliemsulyes Hellaui, 
At first the word Hellat signified only a small district in Thessaly, 
from which the Hellenes gradually spread over the whole country. 
The names of Greece and Greeks come to us from the Romans, who 
gave the name of GrtBcia to the country and of Graxi to the 
inhabitants. 

The two northerly provinces of Greece are Thessaly and Epirwf, 
separated from each other by Mount Pindus. Theasaly is a fertile 
plain enclosed by lofty mountains, and drained by the river Peneus, 
which finds its way into the sea through the celebrated Vale of 
Temp^. Epirus is covered by rugged ranges of mountains romiing 
from north to south, through which the Achelous, the largest river 
of Greet*^, fiows towards the Corinthian gulf. 

In entering central Greece from Thessaly the road runs along 
the coast through the narrow pass of ThermopylsB, between the 
sea and a lofty range of mountains. The district along the coast 
was inhabited by the eastern Locrians, while to their west were 
Doris and PhoeiSt the greater part of the latter being occupied 
by Mount Parnassus, the abode of the Muses, upon the slopes of which 
lay the town of Delphi, with its celebrated oracle of Apollo. South 
of Phocis is BcRotm, which is a large hollow basin, enclosed on every 
side by mountains, whidi prevent the waters from fiowing into the 
sea. Hence the atmosphere was damp and thick, to which circum- 
stance the witty Athenians attributed the dulness of the inhabitants. 
Thebes was the chief city of Boeotia. South of Bceotia lies Attica, 
wluch is in the form of a triangle, having two of its sides washed 
by the sea and its base united to the land. Its soil is light and dry, 
and is better adapted for the growth of fruit than of com. It 
was particularly celebrated for its olives, which were regarded as 
the gift of Athena (Minerva), and were always under the care of 
that goddess. Athens was on the western coast, between four and 
five miles from its port, Piraeus. West of Attica, towards the 
isthmus, is the small district of Megaris, 

The western half of central Greece consists of western Locris^ 
JEtoUa, and Aoamania. These districts were less civilised than 
the other countries of Greece, and were the haunts of rude robber 
tribes even as late as the Peloponnesian war. 

Central Greece is connected with the southern peninsula by a 
narrow isthmus, on which stood the city of Corinth. So narrow is 
this isthmus that the ancients regarded the peninsula as an island, 
and gave to it the name of Peloponnesus, or the island of Pelops, 
from the mythical hero of this name. Its modem name, the Jtforeo, 
was bestowed upon it tiom its resemblance to the leaf of the 
mulberry. 
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The mountains of PeloponnesoB haye their roots in the centre of 
the country, from which they branch out towards the sea. This 
central region, called Arcadia, is the Switzerland of the peninsula. 
It is surrounded by a ring of mountains, forming a kind of natural 
wall, which separates it from, the remaining Peloponnesion states. 
The other chief divisions of Peloponnesus were Achaia, Argolis, La- 
conia, Messenia, and Elis. Achaia is a narrow slip of country lying 
between the northern barrier of Aurcadia and the Corinthian gulf. 
Argolis, on the east, contained several Independent states, of which 
the most important was Argos. Laxjonia and Messenia occupied 
the whole of the south of the peninsula from sea to sea : these two 
countries were separated by the lofty range of Tayggtus, running from 
north to south, and terminating in the promontory of TsBnarum 
(now Gape Matapan), the southernmost point of Greece and Europe. 
Sparta, the chief town of Laconia, stood in the valley of the 
Eurotas, which opens out into a plain of considerable extent 
towards the Laconian gulf. Messenia, in like manner, was drained 
by tlie Pamisus, whose plain is still more extensive and fertile than 
that of the Eurotas. Mis, on the west of Arcadia, contains the 
memorable plain of Olympia, through which the Alpheus flows, and 
in which the city of Pisa stood. 

Of the numerous islands which line the Grecian shores, the most 
important was Euboea, stretching along the coasts of BoBotia and 
Attica. South of Eubcea was the group of islands called the 
Cydades, lying around Delos as a centre ; and east of these were 
the Sporades, near the Asiatic coast. South of these groups are 
the large islands of Crete and Bhodes. 

The physical features of the country exercised an important 
influence upon the political destinies of the people. Greece is one 
of the most mountainous countries of Europe. Its surface is 
cSboupied by a number of small plaiub, either entirely surrounded by 
limestone mountains or open only to the sea. Each of the prin- 
cipal Grecian cities was founded in one of these small plains ; and, 
as the mountains which separated it from its neighbours were lofty 
and rugged, each city grew up in solitary independence. But at the 
same time it had ready and easy access to the sea, and Arcadia was 
almost the only political division that did not possess some territory 
upon the coast. Thus shut out from their neighbours by moun- 
tains, the Greeks were naturally attracted to the sea, and became a 
maritime people. Hence they possessed the love of freedom and 
the spirit of adventure, which have always characterized, more or 
lees, the inhabitants of maritime districts. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

Ho nation pOMenM a bfstoiy till erents mre recoided in written 
documents ; and it vaa not till tha epoch known by the name oT the 
Flitt Olympiad, oorreqionding to the jeax 776 b.c^ that the Oraeki 
began to employ writing as a means for peipetnating the memorj 
of any hirtorical bets. Before that period everything is vague 
and imaertain ; and the exploits of the hetoea related Vj the pouti 
mnrt not be regarded as historical &cta. 

The Pdatgiant are nuivemally represented as the most ancient 
inhabitants of Oreece. They were spread oxer the Italian as 
well as the Grecian peninsnla; and Uie Pelasgio language thoa 
fbrmed the basi» of the lAtin as well as of the Greek. They were 
divided Into ssvoral tribes, of which the Hellenea were probably 
one : at any rate, this people, who origin%llyidqielt in the sonth of 
TheKaly, gradnally spread over the lest-'of Qreece. The Pelasgians 
dliappeexed before tbem, or were incorporated with them, and their 
diAeot became the language of Oreece. The Hellenes Considered 
themeelvCB the descendants of one common ancestor, Hellbn, the 
son of Deucalion and Fyrrha. To Hellen were ascribed Vbiee eons, 
Doras, Xnthna, and .Solos. Of these Donis and M<|^^n save their 
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names tc the Dorians and JBoUans; and Xathus, through liiB two 
sons, Ion and Achaens, beoamo tho forefather of the loniam and 
Achasans. Thus the Greeks accounted for the origin of the four 
great divisions of their race. The descent of the Hellenes from 
a common ancestor, Hellen, was a fundamental article in the 
popular faith. It was a general practice in antiquity to invent 
fictitious persons for the purpose of explaining names of which the 
origin was buried in obscurity. It was in this way that Hellen and 
his sons came into being ; but though they never had any real 
existence, the tales about them may be regarded as the traditional 
history of the races to whom they gave their names. 

The civilization of the Greeks and the development of their 
language bear all the marks of home growth, and probably were 
little affected by foreign influence. The traditions, however, of the 
Greeks would point to a contrary conclusion. It was a general 
belief among them that the Pelasgians were reclaimed from 
barbarism by Oriental strangers, who settled in the coimtry and 
introduced among the rude inhabitants the first elements of civi- 
lization. Attica is said to have been indebted for the arts of 
civilized life to Gecrops, a native of Sais in Egypt. To him is 
ascribed the foundation of the city of Athens, the institution of 
marriage, and the introduction of religious rites and ceremonies. 
Argos, in like manner, is said to have been founded by the Egyptian 
Danaus, who fled to Greece with his flfty daughters, to escape from 
the persecution of their suitors, the fifty sons of his brother 
iBgyptus. The Egyptian stranger was elected king by the natives, 
and from him the tribe of the Danai derived their name, which 
Homer frequently uses as a general appellation for the Greeks. 
Another colony was the one led from Ajsia by Pelops, from whom 
the southern peninsula of Greece aerived its name of Peloponnesus. 
Pelops is represented as a Phrygian, and the son of the wealthy 
king Tantalus. He became king of Mycenie, and the founder of a 
powerful dynasty, one of the most renowned in the Heroic age of 
Greece. From him was descendeil Agamenmon, who led the 
Grecian host against Troy. 

The tale of the Phoenician colony, conducted by Cadmus, and 
which founded Thebes in Boaotia, rests upon a different basis. Whe- 
ther there was such a person as the Phoenician Cadmus, and whether 
he built the town called Cadmea, which afterwards became the cita- 
del of Thebes, as the ancient legends relate, cannot be determined ; 
but it is certain that the Greeks were indebted to the Phoenicians 
for the art of writing ; for both the names and the forms of the 
letters in the Greek alphabet are evidently derived from the 
Phoenician. With this exception the Oriental strangers left ua 
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permanent traces of their settlements in Oreece ; and the population 
of the country continued to be essentially Grecian, nncontaminated 
by any foreign elements. 

The age of the heroes, from the first appearance of the HoUoces 
in Thessaly to the return of the Greeks from Troy, was supposed to 
be a period of about two hundred years. These heroes were 
believed to be a noble race of beings, possessing a superhuman 
though not a divine nature, and superior to ordinary men in strengtli 
of body and greatness of soul. 

Among the heroes three stand conspicuously forth : Hercules, tlie 
national hero of Greece ; Theseus, the hero of Attica ; and Minos, 
king of Crete, the principal founder of Grecian law and civilization. 

Hercules was the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Alcmena ; but the 
jealous anger of Hera (Juno) raised up against him an opponent 
and a master in the person of Eurystheus, at whose bidding the 
greatest of all heroes was to achieve those wonderful labours which 
filled the whole world with his fame. In these are realized, on 
a magnificent scale, the two great objects of ancient heroism, the 
destruction of physical and moral evil, and the acquisition of wealth 
and power. Such, for instance, are the labours in which he 
destroys the terrible Nemean lion and Lemean hydra, carries 
off the girdle of Ares from Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 
and seizes the golden apples of the Hesperides, guarded by a 
hundred-headed dragon. 

Theseus was a son of ^geus, king of Athens, and of iSthra, 
daughter of Pittheus, king of Troezen. Among his many memo- 
rable achievements the most famous was his deliverance of Athens 
from the frightful tribute imposed upon it by Minos for tlie murder 
of his son. This consisted of seven youths and seven maidens 
whom the Athenians were compelled to send every iiino years to 
Crete, there to be devoured by the Minotaur, a monster with a 
human body and a bull's head, which Minos kept concealed in 
an inextricable labyrinth. The third ship was already on the point 
of sailing with its cargo of innocent victims, when Theseus offered 
to go with them, hoping to put an end for ever to the horrible 
tribute. Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, became enamoured of 
the hero, and having supplied him with a clue to trace the windings 
of the labyrinth, Theseus succeeded in killing the monster, 
and in tracking his way out of the mazy lair. Theseus, on his 
return, became king of Attica, and proceeded to lay the founda- 
tions of the future greataess of the country. He united into one 
political body the twelve independent states into which Cecrops 
had divided Attica, and made Athens the capital of the new king- 
dom. He then divided the citizens into three classes, namely, 
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EupairidaSt or uobles ; Oeomori, or husbandmen ; and DemiurgU ox 
artisans. 

Minos, king of Crete, whose history is connected with that of 
Theseus, appears, like him, the representative of an historical and 
civil state of life. Minos is said to have received the laws of Crete 
immediately from Zeus ; and traditions imiformly present him 
as king of the sea. Possessing a numerous fleet, he reduced the 
surrounding islands, especially the Cyclades, under his dominion, 
and cleared the sea of pirates. 

The voyage of the Argonauts and tlie Trojan war were the 
most memorable enterprises undertaken by collective bodies of 
heroes. 

The Argonauts derived their name from the Argo, a ship built 
for the adventurers by Jason, imder the superintendence of Athena 
(Minerva). They embarked in the harbour of lolcus in Thessaly 
for the purpose of obtaining the golden fleece which was preserved 
in MsL in Colchis, on the eastern shores of the Black Sea, under the 
guardianship of a sleepless dragon. The most renowned heroes of 
the age took part in the expedition. Among them were Hercules 
and Theseus, as well as the principal leaders in the Trojan war ; 
but Jason is the central figure and the real hero of the enterprise. 
Upon arriving at jEa, after many adventures, king .^tes promised 
to deliver to Jason the golden fleece, provided he yoked two fire- 
breathing oxen with brazen feet, and performed other wonderful 
deeds. Here, also, as in the legend of Theseus, love played a pro- 
minent part. Medea, the daughter of ^etes, who was skilled in 
magic and supernatural arts, furnished Jason with the means of 
accomplishing the labours imposed upon him ; and as her father 
still delayed to surrender the fleece, she cast the dragon asleep 
during the night, seized the fleece, and sailed away in the Argo 
with her beloved Jason. 

The Trojan war was the greatest of all the heroic achievements. 
It formed the subject of innumerable epic poems, and has been 
immortalised by the genius of Homer. Paris, son of Priam, king of 
Troy, abused the hospitality of Menelaus, king of Sparta, by 
carrying off his wife Helen, the most beautiful woman of the age. 
All the Grecian princes looked upon the outrage as one committed 
against themselves. Responding to the call of Menelaus, they 
assembled in arms, elected his brother Agamemnon, king of 
MycensB, leader of the expedition, and sailed across the ^geau 
iu nearly 1200 ships to recover the faithless fair one. Several 
of the confederate heroes excelled Agamemnon in fame. Among 
them Achilles, chief of the Thessalian Myrmidons, stood pre- 
eminent in strength, beauty, and valour ; whilst Ulysses, king of 
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Ithaca, surpaesed all the rest in the mental qualities of oonnael and 
eloquence. Among the Trojans, Hector, one of the sons of Priam, 
was most distinguished for heroic qualities, and formed a striking 
contrast to his handsome but effeminate brother Paris. Next to 
Elector in yalour stood ^neas, son of Anchises and Aphrodite 
(Venus). Even the gods took' part in the contest, encouraging 
their favourite heroes, and sometimes fighting by their side or in 
their stead. 

It was not till the tenth year of the war that Troy yielded to the 
inevitable decree of fate; and it is this year which forms the 
subject of the Iliad. Achilles, offended by Agamemnon, abstains 
from the war; and in his absence the Greeks are no match for 
Ilector. The Trojans drive them back into their camp, and are 
already setting fire to their ships, when Achilles gives his armour 
to his friend Patroclus, and allows him to charge at the head of the 
Myrmidons. Patroclus repulses the Trojans from the ships, but the 
gcd Apollo is against him, and he falls under the spear of Hector. 
Desire to avenge the death of his friend proves more powerful in 
the breast of Achilles than anger against Agamemnon. He appears 
again in the field in new and gorgeous armour, forged for him 
by the god Hephaestus (Vulcan) at the prayer of Thetis. The 
Trojans fly before him, and, although Achilles is aware that his own 
death must speedily follow that of the Trojan hero, he slays Hector 
m single combat. 

The Iliad closes with the burial of Hector. The death of 
Achilles and the capture of Troy were related in later poems. The 
hero of so many achievements perishes by an arrow shot by the 
unwarlike Paris, but directed by the hand of Apollo. The noblest 
combatants had now fallen on either side, and force of arms had 
proved unable to accomplish what stratagem at length effects. It 
is Ulysses who now steps into the foreground and becomes the real 
conqueror of Troy. By his advice a wooden horse is built, in 
whose inside he and other heroes conceal themselves. The infatu- 
ated Trojans admit the horse within their walls. In the dead 
of night the Greeks rush out and open the gates to their comrades. 
Troy is delivered over to the sword, and its glory sinks in ashes. 
The &11 of Troy is placed in the year 1184 b.c. 

The return of the Grecian leaders from Troy forms another series 
of poetical legends. Several meet with tragical ends. Agamemnon 
is murdered, on his arrival at Mycense, by his wife Glytiemnestra 
and her paramour ^gisthus. But of these wanderings the most 
celebrated and interesting are those of Uiysses, which form the 
subject of the Odyssey. After twenty years' absence he arrives 
at length in Ithaca, where he slays ^e numerous suitors who 
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dovoured his subiitauce aud contended for the hand ol his wife 
Penelope. 

The Homerio poems must not be regarded as a record of his- 
torical persons and events, but, at the same time, they present a 
valuable picture of the institutions and manners of the earliest 
known state of Grecian society. 

In the Heroic age Greece was already divided into a number 
of independent states, each governed by its own king. The 
authority of the king was not limited by any laws; his power 
resembled that of the patriarchs in the Old Testament ; and for the 
exercise of it he was responsible only to Zeus, and not to his people. 
But though the king was not restrained in the exercise of his power 
by any positive laws, his authority was practically limited by th(^ 
Boul^, or council of chiefs, and the Agora, or general assembly 
of freemen. These two bodies, of little account in the Heroic 
age, became in the Bepublican age the sole depositories of political 
power. 

The Greeks in the Heroic age were divided into the three classes 
of nobles, common freemen, and slaves. The nobles were raised 
far above the rest of the community in honour, power, and wealth. 
They were distinguished by their warlike prowess, their large 
estates, and their nmnerous slaves. The condition of the general 
mass of freemen is rarely mentioned. They possessed portions 
of land as their own property, which they cultivated themselves ; 
but there was another class of iK>or freemen, called Thetes, who 
had no land of their own, and who worked for hire on the estates 
of others. Slavery was not so prevalent in the:j^eroio age as at a 
later time, and appears in a less odious aspect. ' The nobles alone 
possessed slaves, and they treated them with a degree of kindness 
which frequently secured for the masters their aifectionate attach- 
ment. 

Society was marked by simplicity of manners. The kings and 
nobles did not consider it derogatory to their dignity to acquire skill 
in the manual arts. Ulysses is represented as building his own bed- 
chamber and constructing his own raft, and he boasts of being 
an excellent mower and ploughman. Like Esau, who made savoury 
meat for his father Isaac, the Heroic chiefs prepared their own 
meals and prided themselves on their skill in cookery. Kings and 
private persons partook of the same food, which was of the simplest 
kind. Beef^ mutton, and goat's flesh were the ordinary meats, and 
cheese, flour, and sometimes fruits, also formed part of the banquet ; 
wine was drunk diluted with water, and the entertainments were 
never disgraced by intemperance, like those of our northern ances- 
tors. The enjoyment of the banquet was heightene(f ty the sou^ 
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and the dunce, aiid tlie obiett took more delight ia the Ujt ot the 
mioBtrol than In the exciting influence of the wioe. 

Tlie oiTen and daughters of the chiefs, in like manner, did uul 
deem it beneath them to discharge Tarions duties vhich wer« 
ftfterwarda regarded as menial. Not only do we £nd them cou- 
Rtantly onplojed in weaning, spinning, and embroideiy. but like 
the daughters of the patriarchs they fetch waler from the well and 
assist their Blavea in washing garments in the river. 

Even at this earl; ago the Greeks liad mode congiderable 
advances in civilizatioD. They were collected in fortified towns, 
wliich were sunonnded by walls aJid adonied with palaces aud 
temples. The mosdve ruins of Mjoensj and Die sculptured lions 
on the gate of this city belong to the Heroic age, and still eicito 
the wonder of the beholder. Commorce, however, was little cul- 
tivated, and was not much esteemed. It was deemed more honour- 
able for a man to enrioh himself by robbery and piracy thao by 
the arts of peace. Coined money Is not meotioned in tlie poems 
of Homer. Whether tlie Greeks were acquainted at this early 
period with the art of writing is a queBtioQ which has given rise 
to much dispute, and must remain undotennined ; but poetry vas 
cultivated with success, though yet confined to epic strains, or the 
narration of the exploits and adventures of the Heroic chiefs. The 
bard saug his own song, and was always received with welcome 
and honour in the palaces of the nobles. 

In the battles, as depicted by Homer, the chiefs are the only 
important combatants, while the people are an ulmoat useless mass, 
frequently put to root by the prowci» of a single hero. T)ie chiel 
Is mounted in a war chariot, and stands by the side of bis churioteor, 
nbo is frequently a friend. 
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The GreekB, aa wo haye already gecii. were divided iulo mnnj 
independeut oommnnitiea, bot Beveral caaaei bound them togetliei 
as one people. Of these tbe moat impartant nere commnnit; of 
blood and liuigiiage — community of religious rites and festivals — 
tuid commtinity of mamiers aad character. 

All the Greeks were descendod &om the same ancealor and 
spoke the same laagaage. Tbey all described men and citjes 
whioh were not Grecian by the term Barbarian. This word has 
pasBod into onr own language, bnt witli a very different idea ; for 
the Oreefce applied it indiacriminatoly to every foreigner, to the 
olvilized inhabitants of Egypt and Pendo, as well as to tl^o mdo 
tribes of Scythia and Gaul. 

The second bond of amoa was a commanity of religious rites aud 
festivals. From the earlieet times the Greeks appear to have 
worshipped the same gods ; but originally there were ao religious 
meetiogB oommoa to the whole natioa. Such meetings were of 
gradnal gronth. being formed by a nmaber of neJglibotiring towns, 
which entered mto an aasociatioD for tlie periodical celebrelkiti 
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of oerlaln rallKioiu ritea. Of tbeae the most celebntod was tlio 
Amphietjfiniie CmtneH. It acquiied its auperiority otsi otlior 
gimilar aaaocintioDs bj Hxe tTMtLth and grandeur of the Delphian 
temple, of which it was tbo appointed guardian. It held two 
meetinga aveiy jeai, one in the Bpriug at tlie temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, and the othar in the antumn at the temple of Demeter 
(CerM) at Thennopyl^ Its membuia, who were called the 
Ampluctf one, coouafed of sacred depntiea tent from twelve tribes, 
Hich of which coDtained several independent citiea or atalea. But 
tlie Cotmcil was never considered as s nstional congress, whose dul<r 
it I'M to protect and defend tht common interests of Oreece; Mid 
it was only when the rights of the Delphian god had been viulutcd 
tliut it invoked the aid of the various members of the leagne. 
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bnnoheB of the Greek race, and in keeping alive a feeling of their 
oommon orig^ They were open to all persons who could prove 
their Hellenic blood, and 
were frequented by spec- 
tators from all parts of the 
Grecian world. They were 
celebrated at Olympia, on 
the banks of the Alphens, 
in the territory of Elis. 
The origin of the festival 
is lost in obscurity; but 
it is said to have been 
revived by Iphitus, kmg 
of £lis, and Lycurg^ the 
Spartan legislator, in the 
year 776 B.C.; and, accord- 
ingly, when the Greeks at Hurling the javelin. 
a later time began to use the Olympic contest as a chronological eni, 
this year was regarded as the first Olympiad. It was celebrated at 
the end of every four years, and the interval which elapsed between 
each celebration was called an Olympiad. The whole festival was 
under the management of the Eleans, who appointed some of 
their own number to preside as judges, under the name of the 
Hellanodicffi. During the month in which it was celebrated all 
hostilities were suspended throughout Greece. At fii^t the festival 
was confined to a single day, and consisted of nothing more 
than a match of runners in the stadium ; but in course of time 
80 many other contests were introduced, that the games occupied 
five dajrs. They comprised various trials of s^^rength and ejdll, 
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8ueh M WTMtUug, baling, tbe PancntJnm (boxing and vreetUug 
iMMtbined), and the complicated Pentathlum (including jompiug, 
numing, the quoit, the javelin, and wrestling), bnt no combatB with 
any kind of weapons. There were also horae-moei and chariot- 
racee ; and the chnriot-racE^ with foni Ml-gimrn honea, beoune 
one of the moat popular and celebrated of all the matcbee. 

The only prize given to the conqoeioi was a garland of wild 
olive ; but tbis was valued aa one of the dearest distinctioDS in life. 
To have his name proclaimed as victor before assembled Hellas 
was an object at ambition with the noblest and tbe wealthicet 
of the Greeks. Bucb a person was considered to have conferred 
everlasting glory upon his family and his country, and was rovrarded 
by his fellowHiitiic-na with distii^uiahed honours. 




During the siith cMitury before tbe Chriatiui era three other 
Dfttionat feativnls— Uie Pythian, Neni«an, and Isthmian gameu— 
which were at first only local, became open to the whole nation. 
The Pythian games were celebrated in every third Olympic year, 
on the Oirrhmn plain in Phocis, under the superinleudence of the 
Amphiotyons. The games consisted not only of matches in gym- 
nastioa and of borsf> and chariot races, but also of contests in musio 
and poetty. They sood acquired celebrity, and became second 
only to the great Olympic festival. The Neaean and Iinhiuian 
games occurred more fi«qnently than the Olympc and Pythian, 
They were celebrated once in two years— the Nemean in the vuLey 
of Ifemea between Phlius and Cleonm — and the Isthmian by tbe 
Corinthians, on their isthmna, in honour of Poseidon (Neptune). 
ka in the Pythian festival, contests in mosio and in poetiy. as well 
as gymnastics and chariot-races, formed part of these games. Al- 
though the four great festivals of which we have been speaking 
had DO influence in promoting tbe political union of Ureace, tb^ 
nevertheless were of great importance in making the vanoos 
Motions of tbe race feel that they were all membeis of one family. 
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and In aementing tham togetJieT by common eympathlee and the 
eujoymcnt of common pleasnrea, Tha&eqnentoccnneDce of theae 
fettiTala, for one was celebrated every year, tended to the same reeult. 

The Greeks were thiu aunoally reminded of Uieic common 
origin, and of the great distJnctioQ which existed between tbeiu 
and baibariaoB. Nor miut we forget the incidental advantages 
which attended them, Tbe conoourBO of so la^e a number of 
persons trom every part of the Grecian world affoided to the 
merchant opportunities for tnifflc, and to the artiat and Ibe lilerary 
man the best means of making their works knawo. During the 
time of the games a busy commerce was carried on : and in a 
spacious hall ^piopriated for tbe porpose, the poets, philosophers, 
and historians were accnetomed to read their most recent works. 

The bahit of consolting the same oracles in order to ascertain 
tbe will of tbe gods wsa another bond of nnion. It was tbe 
miiversal practice of the Greeks to nndertake no matter of import- 
ance witbont first asking tbe advice of tbe gods ; aod there were 
many sacred spots in which the gods were always ready to give an 
answer to pious worshippers. The oracle of Apollo at Delphi 
surpassed all the rest in importance, and was regarded with venera- 
tion in every part of tbe Grecian world. In tbe centre of the 
temple of Delphi there was a small opening in tbe ground, lioca 
which it was said that a oerlmn gas or vapour 
ascended. Whenever the oracle was to be con- 
sulted, a vii^n priestess called Fythia took her 
seat npon a tripod which was placed over the 
chasm. The ascending vapour affected her 
brain, and the words which abe uttered in Ibis 
excited condition were believed to be tbe answer 
of Apollo to his worshippers. They were always 
in hexameter verse, and were reverently taken 
down by tbe attendant priests. Most of the 
answers wore equivocal or obscnre ; but tbe 
credit of the oracle continned unimpaired long 
after the downfall of Grecian independence. 

A further element of nnion among tbe Greeks 
was the similarity of manners and character. 
It is tme the difference in this respect between cf- 
the polished inhabitants of Athena and the rude ^''P^i^J hi 
mountaineers of Acamania was marked and " '' ' 

striking ; bnt if we compare the two with foreign contemporaries, 
tbe contrast between them and the latter is etiil more striking 
Absolnte deqiotiEni, homan sacrifices, polygamy, deUbeTe.tft> -ntsK'^ 
tdou of the person as a poiushmeal, mA tb^\a% <A ^-^ai^o. v*^ 
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Surety, existed in aome part or other of tbe bartmrian wotld, but 
■re nut foimd in aaj dt; of Qieecs In the hiriorio*! tunet. 
Tbe elemeuta of union of vliich we haro been Bp«ti]dng onl; 
boond tbe Greeks 



never produced 
an; poUttcnl nnion. 
Tlie independent 
auvereignty of each 
city was a funda- 
mental nation in 
tlie Greek mind. 
Thia atrongly Toot- 
ed feeli ng dcBerv sa 
pKTticnlar notice. 
CarelesB readera 
of hiatory are 
J tempted to snp- 
^ poae that the teiv 
■£ ritory of Greece 
^ was divided among 
^ a oomparativol; 
amall number of in- 
dependent atiitea, 
Buub as Attica, 
Arcadia, Bceotia, 
I'liocis, Locris, and 
tlie like ; but Uiia 
ia a jnost BeriODa 
mistake, and leads 
to a total misappre- 
bension of Greek 
biatory. Every se- 
parate city woa 
usnall; an inde- 
pendent state, and 
conseqnently each 
of the territorieB 
desoribed under tlie general names «f Amadia, Bisotia, Phocis, and 
Looris. cont^ed numeroas political conunnnities independent ol 
one another. Attica, it is tjne, forroed a single atate, and its dif- 
ferent towns reoogni^ Athens as their capital and. the source of 
supreme power : bat this is an ezceptioa tji ""> "'^eral rule. 





Apollo, thspiliicliidibi^oflheUorluiB. 

CHAPTBB IV. 

EABLT HI8T0BT OF PELOPOKKBBtfB AKD 3FABTA, DOWB TO Tp 
EHD OP THE HBEBBMUN ^ABS, B^. 668. ■ 

Ih the beroio Bge Peloponnesna ma ocoupied by tribM of Dorfao 
ooiiqiieTors. They h&d no share in the glories of the Hmoio age ; 
their name does not 'OBOia in the Uiad, and they ore only cmce 
mentioned in the OSyMftr; bnt they weie dest^ed to form in 
liiatorioal times uoe of the most impoitant elements of the Greek 
nation. Isaning fl^un their moontain district between Tbenaly, 
Locrii and Phocis, they or^ran the greater part of Pelt^Kmnesna. 
destroyed the ancient Achnan monanhies. and expelled or lednced 
to snbjectiori the original inlmbilanta of the land, of vhich they 
became the nndispnted moaters. Thii briet statement contains 
all that we hnotr for certain req>ecting this celebrated erait, 
irhich the ancient writers placed eighty years after the Trojan war 
{BJl. 1104). The l^end^y account of the conquest of Folopon- 
aesos ran as follows : — The Dorians were led by . the HaracHdie, 
or deeoendauts of the mighty hero Hercoles. Eeoce this migration 
is oklled the Betom of the Heraclida. The children of Herculef 
bad long been fngitlTM upon the &ce of the forHi. Tbey had 
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made many attempts to regain possesRion of the domkions in the 
Peloponnesus, of which their great sire had been deprived by 
Eurystheus, but hitherto without success. In their last attempt 
Hyllus, the son of Hercules, had perished in single combat with 
Echemus of Tegea; and the HeraclidsB had become bound by 
a solemn compact to renounce their enterprise for a hundred years. 
This period had now expired ; and the great-grandsons of Hyllus — 
Temenus, Gresphontes, and Aristodemus — ^resolved to make a fresh 
attempt to recover their birthright. They were assisted in the 
enterprise by the Dorians. This people espoused their cause in 
consequence of the aid which Hercules himself had rendered to the 
Dorian king, ^gimius, when the latter was hard pressed in a 
contest with the Lapithe. The invaders were warned by an 
oracle not to enter Peloponnesus by the Isthmus of Oorinth, but 
across the mouth of the Corinthian gulf. The inhabitants of the 
northern coast of the gulf were favourable to their enterprise. 
Oxylus, king of the ^tolians^ became their guide; and from 
Naupactns they crossed over to Peloponnesus. A single battle 
decided the contest. Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, was defeated 
and retired with a portion of his Achsaan subjects to the northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, then occupied by the lonians. He expelled 
the lonians, and took possession of the country, which continued 
henceforth to be inhabited by the Achseans, and to be called after 
them. The lonians withdrew to Attica, and the greater part of 
them afterwards emigrated to Asia Minor. 

The Heraclidfld and the Dorians now divided between them 
the dominions of Tisamenus and of the other Achaean princes. 
The kingdom of Elis was given to Oxylus as a recompense for 
liis services as their guide; and it was agreed that Temenns, 
Cresphontes, and Eurysthenes and Ptocles, the infant sons of 
Aristodemus (who had died at Naupactus), should draw lots for 
Argos, Sparta, and Messenia. Argos fell to Temenus, Sparta to 
Eurysthenes and Procles, and Messenia to Cresphontes. 

Such are the main features of the legend of the Return of the 
HeraclidtB. In order to make the story more striking and impres- 
sive, it compresses into a single epoch events which probably 
occupied several generations. It is in itself improbable that the 
brave Achieans quietly submitted to the Dorian invaders after a 
momentary struggle. We have, moreover, many indications that 
such was not the fact, and that it was only gradually and after a 
long protracted contest that the Dorians became undisputed 
masters of the greater part of Peloponnesus. 

Argos was originally the chief Dorian state in Peloponnesus, but 
at the time of the first Olympiad its power had been supplanted by 
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that of Sparta. The progress of Sparta from the second to the first 
place among the states in the peumsula was mainly owing to the 
military discipline and rigorous training of its citizens. The 
singular constitution of Sparta was unanimously ascribed by the 
ancients to the legislator Lycurgus, but there wore different stories 
respecting his date, birth, travels, legislation, and death. His most 
probable date however is b.c. 776, in which year he is said to have 
assisted Iphitus in restoring the Olympic games. He was the 
son of Eunomus, one of the two kings who reigned together in 
Sparta. On the death of his father, his elder brother, Polydectes, 
succeeded to the crown, but died soon afterwards, leaving his 
queen with child. The ambitious woman offered to destroy 
the child, if Lycurgus would share the throne with her. Ly- 
curgus pretended to consent ; but as soon as she had given btrth 
to a son, he presented him in the market-place as the future king 
of Sparta. The yoimg king's mother took revenge upon Lycurgus 
by accusing him of entertaining designs against his nephew's life. 
Hereupon he resolved to withdraw from his native country, and to 
visit foreign lands. He was absent many years, and is said to have 
employed his time in studying the institutions of other nations, 
in order to devise a system of laws and regulations which might 
deliver Sparta from the evils imder which it had long been 
suffering. During his absence the young king had grown up, and 
assumed the reins of government ; but the disorders of the state 
had meantime become worse than ever, and all parties longed for a 
termination to their present sufferings. Accordingly the return of 
Lycurgus was hailed with delight, and he found the people both 
reMidy and willing to submit to an entire change in their government 
and institutions. He now set himself to work to carry his long 
projected reforms into effect; but before he commenced his 
arduous task he consulted the Delphian oracle, from which he 
received strong assurances of divine support. Thus encouraged by 
the god, he suddenly presented himself in the market-place, 
surrounded by thirty of the most distinguished Spartans in arms. 
His reforms were not carried into effect without violent opposition, 
and in one of the tumults which they excited, his eye is said to 
have been struck out by a passionate youth. But he finally 
triumphed over all obstacles, and succeeded in obtaining the 
submission of all classes in the community to his new constitution. 
His last act was to sacrifice Ijiimself for the welfare of his country. 
Having obtained from the people a solemn oath to make no 
alteratious in his laws before his return, he quitted Sparta for ever. 
He set out on a journey to Delphi, where he obtained an oracle 
from the god, approving of all he had done, and promisiivo; 
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prosperity to the SpartaiiB so long as they preaenred hiB Iewbl 
Whither he went afterwards, and how and where he died, no- 
body could tell. He yanished from earth like a god, leaving no 
traces behind him bnt his spirit: and his grateful countrymen 
honoured him with a temple, and worshipped him with annual 
sacrifices down to the latest times. 

The population of Laconia was divided into the three classes of 
Spartans, Perioaci, and Helots. 

I. The l^partems were the descendants of the leading Dorian 
conquerors. They formed the soyereign power of the states and 
they alone were eligible to honours and public offices. They lived 
in Sparta itself, and were all subject to the discipline of Lycurgus. 
They were divided into three tribes, — the HtfUeis, the Pampl^jU^ 
and the Dymdnet, — which were not» however, peculiar to Sparta, 
but existed in all the Dorian states. 

II. The Perueei * were personally free, but politically subject to 
the Spartans. They possessed no share in the government, and 
were bound to obey the commands of the Spartan magistrates. 
They appear to have been the descendants of the old Achasan 
population of the country, and they w^e distributed into a hundred 
townships, which were spread through the whole of Laconia. 

III. The Hdots were ser& bound to the soil, which they tilled 
for the benefit of the Spartan proprietors. Their condition was 
very different from that of the ordinary slaves in antiquity, and 
more similar to the villanage of the middle ages. They lived 
in the rural villages, as the Perioeci did in the towns, cultivating 
the lands and paying over the rent to their masters in Sparta* 
but enjoying their homes, wives, and fiimilies, apart from their 
master's personal superintendence. They appear to have been 
never sold, and they accompanied the Spartans to the field as light- 
armed troops. But while their condition was in these respects 
superior to that of the ordinary slaves in other parts of Greece, 
it was embittered by the £eu2t that they were not strangers like the 
latter, but were of the same race and spoke the same language as 
their masters, being probably the descendants of the old inha- 
bitan\.s, who had offered the most obstinate resistance to the 
Dorians, and had therefore been reduced to slavery. As their 
numbers increased, they became objects of suspicion to their 
masters, and were subjected to the most wanton and oppressive 
cruelty. 

The frmctions of tlie Spartan government were distributed 

* This word signifies literally DwelUrt around the city, and was generally 
nsed to indicate the inhabitants in the country districts, who possessed in- 
fenor political privileges to the dtisens who lived in the dty. 
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among two kingSi a senate of thirty members, a popular assembly, 
and an ezecutiye directory of five men called the Ephors. 

At the head of the state were the two hereditary kings. The 
existence of a pair of kings was peculiar to Sparta, and is said 
to haye arisen from the accidental circumstance of Aristodemus 
haying left twin sons, EurysthSnes and Procles. This division 
of the royal power naturally tended to weaken its infiuence and to 
produce jealousies and dissensions between the two kings. Thd 
royal power was on the decline during the whole historical period, 
and the authority of the kings was gradually usurped by the 
Ephors, who at length obtained the entire con1»>l of the goyem- 
ment, and reduced the kings to a state of humiliation and de- 
pendence. 

The Senate, called Gferusia^ or the Cotmcil of Elden, consisted 
of thirty members, among whom the two kings were included. 
They were obliged to be upwards of sixty years of Itge, and they 
held their office for life. They possessed considerable power, 
and were the only real check upon the authority of the Ephors. 
They discussed and prepared all measures which were to be 
brought before the popular assembly, and they had some share in 
the general administration of the state. But the most important 
of their functions was, that they were judges in all criminal cases 
affecting the life of a Spartan citizen. 

The Popular Assembly was of little importance, and appears 
to have been usually summoned only as a matter of form for the 
election of certain magistrates, for passing laws, and for deter- 
mining upon peace and war. It would appear that open discussion 
was not allowed, and that the assembly rarely came to a division. 

The Ephors were of later origin, and did not exist in the 
original constitution of Lycurgus. They may be regarded as the 
representatives of the popular assembly. They were elected 
annually from the general body of Spartan citizens, and seem to 
have been originally appointed to protect the interests and liberties 
of the people against the encroachments of the kings and the 
senate. They correspond in many respects to the tribunes of the 
people at Bome. Their ftmctions were at first limited and of small 
importance; but in the end the whole political power became 
centred in their hands. 

The Spartan government was in reality a close oligarchy, in 
which the kings and the senate, as well as the people, were alike 
subject to the irresponsible authority of the five Ephors. 

The most important part of the legislation of Lycurgus did not 
relate to the political constitution of Sparta, but to the discipline 
and education of the citizens. It was these which gave Sparta. Vissl 
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fiMtiliar ehaiBcter, and dklUiguMi ed bcr in m dtnUog a 
/Vom ftll the other ftotes of Greece. The poatioii of the 
g cn r iOD ded bj Dmneroof enemiefl, wfoom thej hdd in nifajeeliaB 
bf the fword ftUme, eompelled them to be a natioD of soldien. 
Ljrenrgiif determined that thej iboiild be nothing ebe; and tiw 
great crf>Jeet €/f his whole ajatem wma to coltiTate a martial spaitt 
atid to giTe them a training which would make tiiem inrindble in 
tiattle. To accompliah this the education of a Spartan waa placed 
umlc^ the control of the state from hia eadiert boyhood. Ererj 
chiM after birth waa exhibited to public Tiew, uid, if deemed 
deformed and weaklf , waa exposed to perish on Mount TaygStoa. 
At the age of seren he waa taken from his mothers care, and 
lian/led orer to the public classes. He was not only tangfat 
gymnastic games and military exercises, but he was also subjected 
U> severe bodily discipline, and was compelled to submit to hard- 
ships and soifering without repining or complaint. One of the 
testa to which he waa subjected was a cruel scourging at the altar 
of Artemis (Diana), mitil his blood gushed forth and coyered the 
altar o( the goddess. It waa inflicted publicly before the eyes 
of his parents and in the presence of the whole city ; and many 
Bpartan youths were known to haye died under the lash without 
uttering a complaining murmur. No means were neglected to 
pr^rpare them for the liardships and stratagems of war. They were 
obliged to wear the same garment winter and summer, and to 
etui tiro hunger and thirst, heat and, cold. They were purposely 
ftllowfMl an insiifflcient quantity of food, but were permitted to 
make up the deficiency by hunting in the woods and mountains of 
lAiconiti. They were eyen encouraged to steal whateyer they 
could; but if they were caught in the fact, they were severely 
punished for their want of dexterity. Plutarch tells us of a boy, 
wlio, haying stolen a fox, and hid it under his garment, chose 
rather to let it tear out his yery bowels than be detected in the 
ilwfi. 

Tiie literary education of a Spartan youth was of a most re- 
stricted kind. He was tauglit to despise literature as unworthy 
of a warrior, while the study of eloquence and philosophy, which 
M'ftro cultivator^ at Athens with such extraordinary success, was 
ro^arded at Sparta with contempt. Long speeches were a Spartan's 
ahliorronoo, and he was trained to express himself with sententious 
brovity. 

A Spartan was not considered to have reached the full age of 
manhood till he had completed 'his thirtieth year. He was then 
allowod to marry, to take part in tlie public assembly, and was 
eligible to the offices of the state. But he still continued under 
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the public discipHue, and was not permitted eren to reside and 
take liis meals with his wife. It was not till he had reached his 
sixtieth year that he was released from the public discipline and 
from military service. 

The public mess— called 8y88itia—\a said to have been instituted 
by Lycurgus to prevent all indulgence of the appetite. Public 
tables were provided, at which every male citizen was obliged 
to take his meals. Each table accommodated fifteen persons, who 
formed a separate mess, into which no new member was admitted, 
except by the unanimous consent of the whole company. Each 
sent monthly to the common stock a specified quantity of barley- 
meal, wine, cheese, and figs, and a little money to buy fiesh and 
fish. No distinction of any kind was allowed at these frugal mecdi. 
Meat was only eaten occasionally ; and one of the principal dishes 
was black broth. Of what it consisted we do not know. The 
t>Tant Dionysius found it very unpalatable ; but» as the cook told 
Mm, the broth was nothing without the seasoning of fatigue and 
hunger. 

The Spartan women in their earlier years were subjected to 
a course of training almost as rigorous as that of the men, and 
contended with each other in running, wrestling, and boxing. At 
the age of twenty a Spartan woman usually married, and she was 
no longer subjected to the public discipline. Although she 
enjoyed little of her husband's society, she was treated by him with 
deep respect, and was allowed a greater degree of liberty than was 
tolerated in other Grecian states. Hence she took a lively interest 
in the welfare and glory of her native land, and was animated by 
an earnest and lofty spirit of patriotism. The Spartan mother had 
reason to be proud of herself and of her children. When a woman 
of another country said to Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, ''The 
Spartan women alone rule the men,*' she replied, " The Spartan 
women alone bring forth men.*' Their husbands and their sons 
were fired by their sympatliy to deeds of heroism. " Betum either 
with your shield, or upon it,*' was their exhortation to their sons 
when going to battle. 

Lycurgus is said to have divided the land belonging to the Spar- 
tans into 9000 equal lots, and the remainder of Lacouia into 30,000 
equal lots^ andto have assigned to each Spartan citizen one of the 
£)rmer of these lots, and to each Perioecus one of the latter. 

Neither gold nor silver money was allowed in Sparta, and 
nothing but bars of iron passed in exchange for every commodity. 
As the Spartans were not permitted to engage hi commerce, and 
all luxury and display in dress, furniture, and food was forbidden, 
they had very little occasion for a circulating medium, and irou 
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money was found sofficient for their few wants. But this prohibi- 
tion of the precious metals only made the Spartans more anziooB to 
obtain them; and even in the times of their greatest glory the 
Spartans were the most venal of the Greeks, and could rarely resisi 
the temptation of a bribe. 

The legislation of Lycurgus was followed by important resolta. 
It made the Spartans a body of professional soldiers, well trained 
and well disciplined, at a time when military training and discipline 
were little known, and almost unpractised in the other states of 
Greece. The consequence was the rapid growth of the political 
power of Sparta, and the subjugation of the neighbouring states. 
At the time of Lycurgus the Spartans held only a small portion 
of Laconia : they were merely a garrison in the heart of an enemy's 
country. Their first object was to make themselves masters of 
Laconia, in which they finally succeeded after a severe struggle. 
They next turned their arms against the Messenians, Arcadians, 
and Argives. Of these wars the two waged against Messenia 
were the most celebrated and the most important. They were 
both long protracted and obstinately contested. They both ended 
in the victory of Sparta, and in the subjugation of Messenia. 
These facts are beyond dispute ; but of the details we have no 
trustworthy narrative. 

The Fir$t Meesmian War lasted from b.c. 743 to 724. During 
the first four years the Lacedtemonians made little progress ; but 
in the fifth a great battle was fought, and although its result was 
indecisive, the Messenians did not venture to risk another engage- 
ment, and retired to the strongly fortified mountain of Ithdm4. In 
their distress they sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, and 
received the appalling answer that the salvation of Messenia 
required the sacrifice of a virgin of the royal house to the gods 
of the lower world- Aristodemus, who is the Messenian hero of 
the first war, slew his own daughter, which so disheartened tlie 
Spartans, that they abstained from attacking the Messenians for 
some years. In the thirteenth year of the war the Spartan king 
marched against Ithome, and a second great battle was fought, but 
the result was again indecisive. The Messenian king fell in the 
action; and Aristodemus, who was chosen king in his place, 
prosecuted the war with vigour. In the fifth year of his reign 
a third great battle was fought. This time the Messenians gained 
a decisive victory, and the LacedsBmonians were driven back into 
their own territory. They now sent to ask advice of the Delphian 
oracle, and were promised success upon using stratagem. They 
therefore had recourse to fraud : and at the same time various 
prodigies dismayed the bold spirit of Aristodemus. His daughter 
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too appeared to him in a dreasi, showed him her wouuds, aiid 
beckoned him away. Seeing that his comitry was doomed to 
destruction, Aristodemus slew himself on his daughter's tomb. 
Shortly afterwards, in the twentieth year of the war, the Messenians 
abandoned Ithome, which the LacedsBmonians razed to the ground, 
and the whole country became subject to Sparta. Many of the 
inhabitants fled into other countries ; but those who remained were 
reduced to the condition of Helots, and were compelled to pay 
to their masters half of the produce of their lands. 

For tliirty-nine years the Messenians endured this degrading 
yoke. At the end of this time they took up arms against their 
oppressors. The Second Menenian War lasted from BwC. 685 to 668. 
Its hero is AristomSnes, whose wonderful exploits form the great 
subject of this war. It would af^ear that most of the states in 
Peloponnesus took part in the struggle. The first battle was 
fought before the arrival of the allies on either side, and, though 
it was indecisive, the valour of Aristomenes struck fear into the 
hearts of the Spartans. To frighten the enemy still more, the hero 
crossed the fk>ntier, entered Sparta by night, and affixed a shield to 
the temple of Athena (Minerva), with the inscription, ** Dedicated 
by Aristomenes to the goddess from the Spartan spoils." The 
Spartans in alarm sent to r>elphi for advice. The god bade tliem 
apply to Athens for a leader. Fearing to disobey the oraele, but 
with the view of rendering no real assistance, the Athenians sent 
Tyrtseus, a lame man and a schoolmaster. The Spartans received 
their new leader with due honour ; and he was not long in justi- 
fying the credit of the oracle. His martial songs roused their 
fainting courage ; and so effieaeious were his poems, that to them 
is mainly ascribed the final success of the Spartan arms. 

Encouraged by the ftndnB of Tyrteus, the ^>artans again 
marched against the Messenians. But they were not at first 
successful. A great battle was fought at the Boeur*s Grave in 
the plain of Stenyclems, in which they were defeated with great 
loss. In the third year of the war another great battle was 
fought, in which the Messenians suffered a signal defeat. So great 
was their loss, that Aristomenes no longer ventured to meet tlie 
Spartans in the open field. Following the example of the Mes- 
■senian leaders in the former war, he retired to the mountain 
fortress of Ira. The Spartans encamped at the foot of the moun- 
tain; but Aristomenes frequently sallied from the fortress, and 
ravaged the lands of Laconia witii fire and sword. It is unneces- 
sary to relate all the wonderful exploits of this hero in his various 
incursions. Thrice was he taken prisoner; on two occasions he 
burst his bonds, but on the third he was carried to Sparta, aixl 
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(btDTn with hit fifty aomp«nkiiu Into a deep pit, called OoadM. 
Hit comrades were all killed by the talX ; bnt Ariatomenei reached 
(he bottom imhart. He lav, however, no meana of eac^M, and had 
radgDod himBelT to death ; but on the third daj perceiTtng a fos 
oreeping among the bodies, he grasped its tail, and, following the 
aniinal aa it struggled to eBcape, discovered an opening in the rock, 
and on the neit day waa at Ira to the Enrprise alike of fHenda and 
foes, Bnt his single prowess was not sufficient to avert the ruin of 
Ids country. One night the Spartans surprised Ira, while Aiiito- 
menes was disabled by a wonnd ; but he collected the bravest of 
Ills fbllowera. and foreed hii way through the enemy. Many of the 
Messeniana went to Bhegium, in Italy, under the sons of Aristo- 
menea, but the hero himself finiibed his days in Bhodes. 

The second Hesaenian war was tenninated by the complete 
subjugation of the Hesseuiana, who again beoame the serfs of theii 
conquerora. Id this coadition tbey remained till the restoration of 
their independence by Epaminondas, in the year S69 b.c. Duting 
the wtiote of the intervening period tbe Meaeenians diaqipear tnaa 
liiitoty. The country called MeaMnia in the map became a portico] 
of Idconia, which thus extended across the aouth of Pelopozmesui 
from tho eaateru to the weatem ma 
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CHAPTER V. 



;. 610. 

Sparta waa the only state in Greece wbieb eontinaed to retain the 
kingly fotm of govenunent dnring the brilliant period of Oreciui 
history. In all other paita of Greece royalty had been aboIUhed 
at an early age, and varioiu forms of rapnblicEiD govcmment eirtab- 
Uahed in its itead. The abolition of royalty vraa flrgt followed bj 
in Oligarchy, or the go»eninient of the Few, ■Democracy, or Oic 
l^Temment of the Many, was of later growth. It waa not from the 
people that the oligarotiie* reoeivod their first end greatest blow. 
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They were generally overthrown by the U8arpei8» to whom the 
Greeks gave the name of TyranU.* 

The rise of the Tyrants seems to have taken place abont tSie 
same time iu a large number of the Greek cities. In most oases 
they belonged to the nobles, and they generally became masters of 
the state by espousing the cause of the commonalty, and using the 
strength of the people to put down the oligarchy by force. At first 
they were popular with the general body of the citizens, who were 
glad to see the humiliation of their former masters. But die- 
content soon began to arise ; the tyrant had recourse to violence to 
quell disaffection ; and the government became in reality a tyranny 
in the modem sense of the word. 

Many of the tyrants in Greece were put down by the Lacedemo- 
nians. The Spartan government was essentially an oligarchy, and 
the Spartans were always ready to lend their powerftil aid in 
favour of the government of the Few. Hence they took an active 
part in the overthrow of the despots, with the intention of estab- 
lishing the ancient oligarchy in their place. But this rarely 
happened ; and they found it impossible in most cases to reinstate 
the former body of nobles in their ancient privileges. The latter, 
it is true, attempted to regain them, and were supported in their 
attempts by Sparta. Hence arose a new struggle. The first contest 
after the abolition of royalty was between oligarchy and the despot, 
the next was between oligarchy and democracy. 

The history of Athens affords the most striking illustration of 
the different revolutions of which we have been speaking. 

Little is known of Athens before the age of Solon. Its legendary 
tales are few, its historical facts still fewer. Gecrops, the first ruler 
of Attica, is said to have divided the country into twelve districts, 
which are represented as independent conmiunities, each governed 
by a separate king. They were afterwards united into a single 
state, having Athens as its capital and the seat of government. 
At what time this important union was effected cannot be de> 
termined ; but it is ascribed to Theseus, as the national hero of the 
Athenian people. 

A few generations after Theseus, the Dorians are said to have 
invaded Attica. An oracle declared that they would be victorious 
if they spared the life of the Athenian king ; whereupon Godrus, 
who tiien reigned at Athens, resolved to sacrifice himself for the 
welfare of his country. Accordingly he went into the invaders' 
camp in disguise, provoked a quarrel with one of the Dorian 

* The Greek word Tyrant does not correspond in meaning to the same 
vroxd in the English language. It signifies simply an irresponsible ruler, and 
may, therefore, be more correctly rendered by the term Despot. 
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ttoldiera, and was killed by the latter. Upon learning tlie death of 
the Athenian king, the Dorians retired from Attica without striking 
a blow : and the Athenians, from respect to tlie memory of Codrus, 
abolished the title of king, and substituted for it that of Archon or 
Kuler. The office, however, was held for life, and was confined to 
the family of Codrus. His son Medon was the first archon, and he 
was followed in the dignity by eleven members of the family in 
succeteion. But soon after tiie accession of AlcmsBon, the thirteenth 
in descent from Medon, another change was introduced, and the 
duration of the archonship was limited to ten years (b.c. 752). The 
dignity was still confined to the descendants of Medon ; but in the 
time of Hlppomenes (b.o. 714) this restriction was removed, and the 
office was thrown open to all the nobles in the state. In b.c. 683 a 
still more important change took place. The archonship was now 
made annual, and its duties were distributed among nine persons, 
all of whom bore the title. The last of the decennial archons 
was Eryxias, the first of the nine annual archons Creon. 

Such is the legendary account of the change of goyemment 
at Athens, from royalty to an oligarchy. It appears to have taken 
place peaceably and gradually, as in most other Greek states. The 
whole political power was vested in the nobles; from them the 
nine annual archons were taken, and to them alone these magis- 
trates were responsible. The people, or general body of freemen, 
had no share in the government. 

The Athenian nobles were called EupcUridss, the two other 
classes in the state being the G^eomori or husbandmen, and Demi- 
urgi or artisans. This anrangement is ascribed to Theseus; but 
there was another division of the people of still greater antiquity. 
As the Dorians were divided into three tribes, so the lonians 
were usually distributed into four tribes. The latter division 
alio existed among the Athenians, who were lonians, and it con- 
tinued in full vigour down to the great revolution of Clisthenes 
(B.C. 509). These tribes were distinguished by the names of 
Oeleontes (or Tdeonteti) "cultivators," HopUtes "warriors," JSgi' 
oor68 " goat-herds," and Argadea "artisans." Each tribe contained 
three Phratriae, each Phratry thirty Gentes, and each Gens thirty 
heads of families. 

The first date in Athenian history on which certain reliance can 
be placed is the institution of annual archons, in the year 683 b.c. 
The duties of the goyemment were distributed among the nine 
archons, in the following manner. The first was called The Archon 
by way of pre-eminence, and sometimes the Archon Eponymus, 
because the year was distinguished by his name. The second 
archon was called The BcuHew or Hie King, because he repro- 
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Houted tbe king in ids capacity as high-priest of the nation. The 
third archon bore the title of TJie Polemardt, or Oommauder>i]i> 
chiefs and was, down to the time of Glisthones. the commandeir 
of the troops. The remaining six had the common title of Tke§- 
moUietm, or Legislators. Their duties seem to have been almost 
exclusively judicial. 

The government of the Eupatrids was oppressive; and the 
discontent of the people at length became so serious, that Draco 
was appointed in 624 b.c. to draw up a written code of laws. They 
were marked by extreme severity. He aflixed the penalty of death 
to all crimes alike; to petty thefts, for instance, as well as to 
eacnlege and murder. Hence they were said to have been written 
not in ink but in blood ; and we are told that he justified this 
extreme harshness by saying, that small offences deserved death, 
and that he knew no severer punishment for great ones. 

The legislation of Draco failed to calm the prevailing discontent. 
The people gained nothing by the written code, except a more 
perfect Imowledge of its severity ; and civil dissensions prevailed 
as extensively as before. The general dissatisfaction vdth the 
government was favourable to revolutionary projects ; and accord- 
ingly, twelve years after Draco's legislation (b.c. 612), Oylon, one 
of the nobles, conceived the design of depriving his brother 
Eupatrids of their power, and making himself tyrant of Athens. 
Having collected a considerable force, he seized the Acropolis ; but 
he did not ;meet with support from the great mass of the people, 
and he soon found himself closely blockaded by the forces of the 
Eupatrids. Oylon and his brother made their escape, but the 
remainder of his associates, hard pressed by hunger, abandoned 
the defence of the walls, and took refuge at the altar of Athena 
(Minerva). They were induced by the archon Megacles, one 
of the illustrious family of the AlcmsBonidas, to quit the altar on 
the promise that their lives should be spared; but directly they 
had left the temple they were put to death, and some of them were 
murdered even at the altar of the Eumenides or Furies. 

The conspiracy thus failed; but its suppression was attended 
with a long train of melancholy consequences. The whole family 
of the Alcmseonidie was believed to have become tainted by the 
daring act of sacrilege committed by Megacles; and the friends 
and partisans of the murdered conspirators were not slow in 
demanding vengeance upon the accursed race. Thus a new 
element of discord was introduced into the state. In the mid&t 
of these dissensions there was one man who enjoyed a distinguished 
reputation at Athens, and to whom his fellow-citizens looked up as 
the only person in the state who could deliver them from theii 
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political and social dissensioDs, and secure tliem from such mis- 
fortunes for the future. This man was Solon, the son of Exeoe- 
stides, and a descendant of Codrus. He had travelled through 
many parts of Greece and Asia, and had formed acquaintance with 
many of the most eminent men of his time. On his return to 
his native country he distinguished himself by recovering the 
island of Salamis, which had revolted to Megara (b.c. 600). Three 
years afterwards he persuaded the AlcmsBonidie to submit their 
case to the judgment of three hundred Eupatridae, by whom they 
were adjudged guilty of sacrilege, and were expelled from Attica. 
The banishment of the guilty race did not, however, deliver the 
, Athenians from their religious fears. A pestilential disease with 
which they were visited was regarded as an unerring sign of the 
divine wrath. Upon the advice of the Delphic oracle, they invited 
the celebrated Cretan prophet and sage, Epimenides, to visit 
Athens, and purify their city from pollution and sacrilege. By 
performing certain sacrifices and expiatory acts, Epimenides suc- 
ceeded in staying the plague. 

The civil dissensions however still continued. The population of 
Attica was now divided into three hostile factions, consisting of 
the Pedieia or wealthy Eupatrid inhabitants of the plains ; of the 
Diacrii, or poor inhabitants of the hilly districts in the north and 
east of Attica ; and of the Parali, or mercantile inhabitants of the 
coasts, who held an intermediate position between the other two. 
Their disputes were aggravated by the miserable condition of the 
poorer population. The latter were in a state of abject poverty. 
They had borrowed money from the wealthy at exorbitant rate& 
of interest upon the security of their properly and their persons. 
If the principal and interest of the debt were not paid, the creditor 
had the power of seizing the person as well as the land of his 
debtor, and of using him as a slave. Many had thus been torn 
from their homes and sold to barbarian masters, while others were 
cultivating as slaves the lands of their wealthy creditors in Attica. 
Matters had at length reached a crisis; the existing laws could 
no longer be enforced; and the poor were ready to rise in open 
insurrection against the rich. 

In these alarming circumstances the ruling oligarchy were 
obliged to have recourse to Solon; and they therefore chose 
him Archon in b.c. 594, investing him under that title with un- 
limited powers to effect any changes he might consider bene- 
ficial to the state. His appointment was hailed with satisfaction 
by the poor ; and all parties were willing to accept his mediation 
and reforms. 

Solon oonmienced his nndertaMng by relieving the poorer class 
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of debtors from their existing distreiiB. He oanoelled all oomtimoti 
by which the land or person of a debtor had been given ma 
security ; and he forbad for the future all loans in which the penoo 
of the debtor was pledged. He next proceeded to draw op a new 
constitution and a new code of laws. As a preliminary step he 
repealed all the laws of Draco, except those relating to murder. 
He then made a new classification of the citizens, distributing them 
into four classes according to the amount of their property, thus 
ma|j:ing wealth and not birth the title to the honours and ofSeea of 
the state. The first class consisted of those whose annual income 
was equal to 500 medimni * of com and upwards, and were called 
Pent(ux>8iomedimni. The second class consisted of those whose 
incomes ranged between 300 and 500 medimni, and were called 
KmglUSt from their being able to furnish a war-horse. The third 
class consisted of those who received between 200 and 800 me- 
dimni, and were called Zeugitm, from their being able to keep 
a yoke of oxen for the plough. The fourth class, called Tksisi, 
included all whose property fell short of 200 medimni. The first 
class were alone eligible to the archonship and the higher offices 
of tho state. The second and third classes filled inferior poets, and 
were liable to military service, the former as horsemen, and the 
latter as heavy-armed soldiers on foot. The fourth class were 
excluded from all public offices, and served in the army only as 
light-armed troops. Solon, however, allowed them to vote in tihe 
public assembly, where they must have constituted by fax the 
largest number. He gave the assembly the right of electing 
the archons and the other officers of the state ; and he also made 
the archons accountable to the assembly at the expiration of their 
year of office. 

This extension of the duties of the public assembly led to the 
institution of a new body. Solon created the Senate, or Council of 
Four Hundred, with the special object of preparing all matters for 
the discussion of the public assembly, of presiding at its meetings, 
and of carrying its resolutions into effect. No subject could be 
introduced before the people, except by a previous resolution of the 
Senate. The members of the Senate were elected by the public 
assembly, one hundred from each of the four ancient tribes, which 
were left untouched by Solon. They held their office for a year, 
and were accountable at its expiration to tho public assembly for 
tlio manner in which they had discharged their duties. 

The Senate of the Areopagus t is said by some writers to have 

* The medimntiB was one bashel and a half. 

t It received its name from its place of meeting, which was a rooky emi> 
neTiCo opposite the Acropolis, called the hill of Ares (Mars* Hill). 
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been instituted by Solon ; but it existed long before bis time, and 
may be regarded as the representative of the Oouncil of Ohiofs 
in the Heroic age. Solon enlarged its powers, and intrusted 
it with the general supervision of the institutions and laws of the 
state, and imposed upon it the duty of inspecting the lives and 
occupations of the citizens. All archons became members of it 
at the expiration of their year of office. 

Solon laid only the foundation of the Athenian democracy 
by giving the poorer classes a vote in the popular assembly, and by 
enlarging the power of the latter; but he left the government 
exclusively in the hands of the wealthy. For many years after 
his time the government continued to be an oligarchy, but was 
exercised with more moderation and justice than formerly. 

Solon enacted numerous laws, containing regulations on almost 
all subjects connected with the public and private life of the 
citizens. He encouraged trade and manufactures, and invited 
foreigners to settle in Athens by the promise of protection and 
by valuable privileges. To discourage idleness a son was not 
obliged to support his father in old age, if the latter had neglected 
to teach him some trade or occupation. 

Solon punished theft by compelling the guilty party to restore 
double the value of the property stolen. He forbade speaking evil 
either of the dead or of the living. 

Solon is said to have been aware that he had left many imper- 
fections in his laws. He described them not as the best laws 
which he could devise, but as the best which the Athenians could 
receive. Having bound the government and people of Athens by 
a solemn oath to observe his institutions for at least ten years, 
he left Athens and travelled in foreign lands. During his absence 
the old dissensions between the Plain, the Shore, and the Mountain 
broke out afresh with more violence than ever. The first was 
headed by Lycurgus, the second by Megacles, an Alcmieonid, and 
the third by Pisistratus, the cousin of Solon. Of these leaders, 
Pisistratus was the ablest and the most dangerous. He had 
espoused the cause of the poorest of the three classes, in order 
to gain popularity, and to make himself master of Athens. Solon 
on his return to Athens detected the ambitious designs of his 
IrinpmftTi, and attempted to dissuade him from them. Finding his 
remonstrances fruitless, he next denounced his projects in verses 
addressed to the people. Few, however, gave any heed to his 
warnings : and Pisistratus, at length finding his schemes ripe for 
action, had recourse to a memorable stratagem to secure his object. 
One day he appeared in the market-place in a chariot, his mules 
and his own person Heeding with wounds inflicted with his own 
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Iiands. These he exhibited to the people, telling them that he hmd 
been nearly murdered in consequence of defending their rigbta. 
The popular indignation was excited ; and a g^uard of fifty otab> 
men was granted him tor bis future security. He gradually 
increased the number of his guard, and soon found himself strong 
enough to throw off the mask and seize the Acropolis (B.a 560). 
Megacles and the AlcmteonidiB left the city. Solon alone had the 
courage to oppose the usurpation, and upbraided the people with 
their cowardice and their treachery. ** You might,** said he, ** with 
ease have crushed the tyrant in the bud ; but nothing now remains 
but to pluck him up by the roots.** But no one req)onded to his 
appeal. He refused to fly; and when his friends asked him on 
what he relied for protection, ** On my old age," was his reply. It 
is creditable to Pisistratus that he left his aged relative unmolealBd^ 
and even asked his advice in the administration of the government. 
Solon did not long survive the overthrow of the constitution. He 
died a year or two afterwards at the advanced age of eighty. Hiii 
ashes are said to have been scattered by his own direction ropod 
the island of Salamis, which he had won for the Athenian peopfo. 

Pisistratus however did not retain his power long. The lead||Bn 
of the factions of the Shore and the Plain combined and drove tito 
usurper into exile. But the Shore and the Plain having quarrelled, 
Pisistratus was recalled and again became master of Athens. 
Another revolution shortly afterwards drove him into exile a 
second time, and he remained abroad ten years. At length, with 
the assistance of mercenaries from other Grecian states and with 
the aid of his partisans in Athens, he beccune master of Athens for 
the third time, and henceforth continued in possession of the 
supreme power till the day of his death. As soon as he was flrmly 
established in the government, his administration was marked 
by mildness and equity. He maintained the institutions of Solon, 
taking care, however, that the highest ofSces should always be held 
by some members of his own family. He not only enforced strict 
obedience to the laws, but himself set the example of submitting to 
them. Being accused of murder, he disdained to take advantage 
of his authority, and went in person to plead his cause before tlie 
Areopagus, where his accuser did not venture to appear. He 
courted p<^ularity by largesses to the citizens and by throwing 
open his gardens to the poor. He adorned Athens with many 
public buildings. Ho commenced on a stupendous scale a temple 
to the Olympian Zeus, which remained uiufinished for centuries, 
and was at length completed by the emperor Hadrian. He was a 
patron of literature, as well as of the arts. He is said to have been 
the flrst person in Greece who collected a library, which he threw 
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open to the public; aud to him posterity is indebted for tlic 
oollection of the Homeric poems. On the whole it cannot be 
denied that he made a wise and noble use of his power. 

Pisistratus died at an advanced age in 527 B.C., thirty-three years 
after his first usurpation. He transmitted the sovereign power to 
his sons, Hipplas and Hipparchns, who conducted the government 
on the same principles as their father. Hipparchns inherited his 
father's literary tastes. He invited several distingnished poets, 
such as Anacreon and Simonides, to his court. The people appear 
to have been contented with their rule; and it was only an 
accidental circumstance which led to their overthrow and to a 
change in the government. 

Their fall was occasioned by the conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, who were attached to each other by a most ultimate 
friendship. Harmodius having g^ven offence to Hippias, the despot 
revenged himself by putting a public affront upon his sister. This 
indignity excited the resentment of the two friends, and they now 
resolved to slay the despots at the festival of the Great Pana- 
thensea, when all the citizens were required to attend in arms, 
Having communicated their design to a few associates, the conspi- 
rators appeared armed at the appointed time like the rest of the 
citizens, but carrying concealed daggers besides. Harmodius aud 
Aristogiton had planned to Mil Hippias first as he was arranging 
the order of the procession outside the city, but, upon approaching 
the spot where he was standing, they were thunderstruck at 
beholding one of the conspirators in close conversation with the 
despot. Believing that they were betrayed, they rushed back into 
the city with their daggers hid in the myrtle boughs which they 
were to have carried in the procession, and killed Hipparchus. 
Harmodius was immediately cut down by the guards. Aristogiton 
died under the tortures to which he was subjected in order to 
compel him to disclose his accomplices. 

Hipparchus was assassinated in b.c. 514, the fourteenth year 
after iiie death of Pisistratus. From this time the character of the 
government became entirely changed. His brother's murder con- 
verted Hippias into a cruel and suspicious tyrant. He put to death 
numbers of the citizens, and raised large sums of money by 
extraordinary taxes. 

The AlcmsBonidsd, who had lived in exile ever since the third 
and final restoration of Pisistratus to Athens, now began to form 
schemes to expel the tyrant. Olisthenes, the son of Megades, who 
was the head of the family, secured the Delphian, qtm^^ \s^ 
pecuniary presents to the Pythia, or pnee^oa. "^eraa^toiJ^Jhx^^w^^^- 
ever the Spartans came to consult tYi© OTWs\e, ^€> w«s9«t ^"^ ^<^^ 
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priestess was always the same, "Athens must bo liberated.** This 
order was so often repeated, tliat the Spartans at last resolved to 
obey. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, defeated the Tbessalian allies of 
Hippias ; and the tyrant, unable to meet his enemies in the field. 
took re^ige in the Acropolis. Here he might have maintained 
himself in safety, had not his children been made prisoners aa they 
were being secretly carried ont of the country. To procure their 
restoration, he consented to quit Attica in the space of five days. 
He sailed to Asia, and took up his residence at Sigeum in the 
Troad, which his father had wrested from the MytilensBans in war. 

Hippias was expelled in b.c. 510, four years after the assassination 
of Hipparchus. These four years had been a time of suffering and 
oppression for the Athenians, and had effaced from their minds all 
recollection of the former mild rule of Pisistratus and his sons. 
Hence the expulsion of the family was hailed with delight. The 
memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton was cherished with the 
fondest reverence ; and the Athenians of a later age, overlooking 
the four years whieh had elapsed from their death to the overthrow 
of the despotism, represented tliem as the liberators of their 
country and the first martyrs for its liberty. Their statues were 
erected in the market-place soon after the expulsion of Hippias ; 
their descendants enjoyed immunity fh>m all taxes and public 
burdens ; and their deed of vengeance formed the favourite subject 
of drinking songs. 

The LacedsBmonians quitted Athens soon after Hippias had 
sailed away, leaving the Athenians to settle their own affairs. 
Glisthenes, to whom Athens was mainly indebted for its liberation 
from the despotism, aspired to be the political leader of the state 
but he was opposed by Isagoras, the leader oMhe party of the 
nobles. By the Solonian constitution, the whole political power 
was vested in the hands of the nobles ; and Clisthenee soon found 
that it was hopeless to contend against his rival under the existing 
order of things. For this reason he resolved to introduce an 
important change in the constitution, and to give to the people an 
equal share in the government. 

The reforms of Glisthenes gave birth to the Athenian democracy, 
which can hardly be said to have existed before tliis time. His 
first and most important measure was a redistribution of the whole 
population of Attica into ten new tribes. He abolished the four 
ancient Ionic tribes, and enrolled in the ten new tribes all the f^ee 
inhabitants of Attica, including both resident aliens and even 
emancipated slaves. He divided the tribes into a certain number 
of cantons or townships, called demi, which at a later time were 
174 in number. Every Athenian citizen was obliged to bo enrolled 
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in a demns, each of which, like a parish in Euglaiid, admiuiatered 
its own affairs. It had its public meetings, it levied rates, and W9« 
under the superintendence of an officer called Demarchua. 

The establishment of the ten new tribes led to a change in the 
number of the Senate. It had previously consisted of 400 members, 
but it was now enlarged to 500, fifty being selected from each of the 
ten new tribes. The Ecclesia, or formal assembly of the citizens, 
was now summoned at certain fixed periods; and Ollsthenes 
transferred the government of the state, which had hitherto been 
in the hands of the archons, to the senate and the ecclesia. He also 
increased the judicial as well as the political power of the people ; 
and enacted that all public crimes should be tried by the whole 
body of citizens abovu thirty years of age, specially convoked and 
sworn for the purpose. The assembly thus convened was called 
Sdissa and its members Hdiasts. Glisthenes also introduced 
the Ostracism, by which an Athenian citizen might be banished 
without special accusation, trial, or defence for ten years, which 
term was subsequently reduced to five. It must be recollected 
that the force which a Qreek government had at its disposal was 
very small ; and that it was comparatively easy for an amUtious 
citizen, supported by a numerous body of partisans, to overthrow 
the constitution and make himself despot. The Ostracism was the 
means devised by Glisthenes for removing quietly from the state a 
powerful party leader before he could carry into execution any 
violent schemes for the subversion of the government. Every 
precaution was taken to guard this institution from abuse. The 
senate and the ecclesia had first to determine by a iBpecial vote 
whether the safety of the state required such a step to be taken. 
If they decided in the affirmative, a day was fixed for the voting, 
and each citizen wrote upon a tile or oyster-shell * the name of the 
person whom he wished to banish. The votes were then collected, 
and if it was found that 6000 had been recorded against any one 
person, he was obliged to withdraw from the city within ten days ; 
if the number of votes did not amount to 6000, nothing was done. 

The aristocratical party, enraged at these reforms, called in the 
assistance of Gleomenes, king of the Lacedaemonians. Athens was 
menaced by foreign enemies and distracted by party struggles. Glis^ 
thenes was at first compelled to retire from Athens; but the people 
rose in arms against Gleomenes, expelled the LacedsBmonians, who 
had taken possession of the city, and recalled Glisthenes. There- 
upon Gleomenes collected a Peloponnesian army in order to establish 
Isagoras as a tyrant over the Athenians, and at the same time he 
concerted measures with the Thebans and the Ghalcidiaus of 

* Ostrawn, whence the name Ostracism. 
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Kuboea for a simultaneoiis attack upon Attica. The PelopoimeaiaB 
army, commanded by the two kinga, Cleomenes and Demaritii% 
outered Attica, and advanced as far aa EleosiB ; bat when tho allies 
became aware of the object for which they had been nunmoned, 
they refused to march farther, and strongly protested againsi tfas 
attempt to establish a tyranny at Athens. Their remonatranooa 
being seconded by Demaratus, Oleomenos found it neoeonry U^ 
abandon the expedition and return home. At a later period (bxl 
491) Cleomenes took revenge upon Demaratus by persuading the 
Spartans to depose him upon the ground of illegitimaoy. Thte 
exiled king took refuge at the Persian court 

The unexpected retreat of the Peloponnesian army delivered tiie 
Athenians fix)m their most formidable enemy, and they lost no time 
in turning their arms against their other foes, liarohing into 
Bodotia, they defeated the Thebans^ and then crossed over into 
Euboea, where they gained a decisive victory over the ChaloidiaiiaL 
In order to secure their dominion in Eubcsa, and at the same time 
to provide for their poorer citizens, the Athenians distributed the 
estates of the wealthy Chalcidian landowners among 4000 of their 
citizens, who settled in the country under the name of Clenuihi, 

The successes of Athens excited the jealousy of the Spartans^ 
and they now resolved to make a third attempt to overthrow the 
Athenian democracy. They had meantime discovered the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon them by the Delphic oracle ; 
and thoy invited Hippias to come from Sigeum to Sparta, in order 
to restore him to Athens. The experience of the last campaign 
had taught them that they could not calculate upon the co-opera> 
tion of their allies without first obtaining their approval of the 
project; and they therefore summoned deputies from all their 
allies to meet at Sparta, in order to determine respecting the 
restoration of Hippias. But the proposal was received with 
universal repugnance; and the Spartans found it necessary to 
abandon their project. Hippias returned to Sigeum, and after- 
wards proceeded to the court of Darius. 

Athens had now entered upon her glorious career. The institu- 
tions of Glisthenes had given her citizens a personal interest in the 
welfare and the grandeur of their country. A spirit of the wannest 
patriotism rapidly sprang up among them; and the history of 
the Persian wars, which followed almost immediately, exhibits 
a striking proof of the heroic sacrifices which they were prepared 
to make for the liberty and independence of their state. 
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Th£ vut number of the Greek colooiea, tlieii wide-spread dir- 
fuaion over all parts of the Hediterrgjieaii, irhich thus became a 
kind of Greciao labe, and their rapid growth id wealth, power. 
and intelligence, eSCoti tlie moat atrikjqg procfg of the greatooEg 
of tbis wonderful people. Civil disBenaioiia and a redmidant 
population were the chief cauaeB of the origin of moat of the 
Greek colonies. Thej were naually nndartaken with tiie appro- 
bation of the citiei from which the; iaaued, and under the ma- 
nagement of leaders appointed by them. But a Greek colon; was 
alwajB oongidered politically independent of the motber-city and 
emancipated from its control. The only connexion between them 
was one of filial affection and of common religious ties. Almost 
every colonial Greek city was fanllt upon the aea-coaat, and the 
site usually selected contained a hill auffioiently lofty to form au 
ucropolia. 

The Grecian colonies may be arranged in four groups ; 1. Those 
founded in Ada Minor and the adjoining islands; 2. Those in the 
western parts of the MeditemtDean, in Italy. Sicily, Gaul, and 
Sputa; 3. Those In Africa; 4. Those in Epinui, Macedonia., biv\ 
Throce. 
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1. The earliest Greek colooiee wero ttioie fiMmded on tbe 
wettem shores of Asia Minor. Thej were divided into flirea 
great mnfu. each bearing the name of that seetioo of the Grade 
race with wiiich thej claimed affinity. The JBoibe cities eovered 
the northern part of this coast* together witii the islands of Lesiboa 
and Tenedos ; the looians occopied the centre, with the Islandg 
of Chios and Samoa; and the Dorians the soathem portioo, witii 
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the islands of Bhodes and Cob. Most of these colonies were 
founded in consequence of the changes in the population of 
Greece which attended the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians. The Ionic cities were early distinguished by a spirit of 
commercial enterprise, and soon rose superior in wealth and in 
power to their ^olian and Dorian neighbours. Among the Ionic 
cities themselves Miletus and Ephesus were the most flourishing. 
Grecian literature took its rise in the ^olic and Ionic cities of 
Asia Minor. Homer was probably a native of Smyrna. Lyric 
poetry flourished in the island of Lesbos, where Sappho and 
AlcsBus were bom. The Ionic cities were also the seats of the 
earliest schools of Grecian philosophy. Thales, who founded the 
Ionic school of philosophy, was a native of Miletus. Halicamassus 
was one of the most important of the Doric cities, of which Hero- 
dotus was a native, though he wrote in the Ionic dialect. 

2. The earliest Grecian settlement in Italy was GumiB in Cam- 
pania, situated near Cape Misenum, on the Tyrrhenian sea. It 
is said to have been a joint colony from the iEolic Cyme in Asia 
and from Chalcis in Euboea, and to have been founded, according 
to the common chronology, in b.c. 1050. CumiB was for a long 
time the most flourishing city in Campania ; and it was not till its 
decline in the fifth century before the Christian era that Capua 
rose into importance. 
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The earliest Grecian lettlement in Sicily was founded in B.C. 
735. The extraordinary fertility of tlie land soon attracted nu- 
merous colonists from various parts of Greece, and there arose oo 
the coasts of Sicily a succession of flourishing cities. Of these, 
Syracuse and Agrlgentum, both Dorian colonies, became the most 
powerful. The former was founded by the Corinthians in B.a 784, 
and at the time of its greatest prosi>erity contained a population 
of 500,000 souls, and was surrounded by walls twenty-two miles 
in circuit. Its greatness, howeTer, belongs to a later period of 
Grecian history. 

The Grecian colonies in southern Italy began to be planted at 
nearly the same time as in Sicily. They eventually lined the whole 
southern coast, as far as Oum» on the one sea and Tarentum on the 
other. They even surpassed those in Sicily in number and import- 
ance ; and so numerous and flourishing did they become, that the 
south of Italy received the name of Magna GrsDcia. Of these^ two of 
the earliest and most prosperous were Sybaris and Croton, both * 
situated upon the gulf of Tarentum, and both of Ach»an origin. 
Sybaris was planted in B.C. 720 and Croton in b.c. 710. For two 
centuries they seem to have lived in harmony, and we know 
scarcely anything of their history till their fatal contest in b.c. 510, 
which ended in the ruin of Sybaris. During the whole of this 
period they were two of the most flourishing cities in all Hellas. 
Sybaris in particular attained to an extraordinary degree of wealth, 
and its inhabitants were so notorious for their luxury, effeminacy, 
and debauchery, that their name has become proverbial for a 
voluptuary in ancient and modem times. Croton was the chief 
seat of the Pythagorean philosophy. Pythagoras was a native of 
Samos, but emigrated to Croton, where he met with the most 
wonderful success in the propagation of his views. He established 
a kind of religious brotherhood, closely united by a sacred vow. 
They believed in the transmigration of souls, and their whole 
training was designed to make them temperate and self-denying. 
The doctrines of Pythagoras spread through many of the other 
cities of Magna GrsBcia. 

Of the numerous other Greek settlements in the south of Italy, 
those of Locri, Bhegium, and Tarentum were the most important. 
Locri was founded by the Locrians from the mother-country in 
B.C. 683. The laws of this city were drawn up by one of its 
eitizens, named Zaleucus, and so averse were the Locrians to any 
change in them, that whoever proposed a new law had to appear 
in the public assembly with a rope round his neck, which was 
immediately tightened if he failed to convince his fellow-citizens 
of the necessity of the alteration. Bhegium||^|^ed on the stmitg 
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of Messina, opposite Sicily, was colonised by the Clialcidians, but 
receiyed a large body of Messenians, who settled here at the close 
of the Messenian war. Anaxilaa, tyrant of Bhegimn about b.c. 500, 
was of Messenian descent. He seized the Sicilian Zancle on the 
opposite coast, and changed its name into Messana, which it still 
bears. Tarentum was a colony from Sparta and was founded about 
n.c. 708. After the destruction of Sybaris it was the most powerful 
and flourishing city in Magna GrsBcia, and continued to enjoy great 
prosperity till its subjugation by the Romans. Although of Spartan 
origin, it did not maintain Spartan habits, and its citizens were 
noted at a later time for their love of luxury and pleasure. 
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The Grecian settlements in the distant oomitries of G^nl and 
Spain were not numerous. The most celebrated was Mnnnnlin, the 
modem Marseilles, founded by the Ionic Phoc»ans in B.C. 600. 

3. The northern coast of Africa, between the territories of Car- 
thage and Egypt, was also occupied by Greek colonists. The ciiy 
of Gyrene was founded about b.c. 630. It was a colony from the 
island of Thera in the ^gean, which was itself a colony from 
Sparta. The situation of Gyrene was well chosen. It stood on 
the edge of a range of hills, at the distance of ten miles from the 
Mediterranean, of which it commanded a fine view. These hills 
descended by a succession of terraces to the port of the town, 
called Apollonia. The climate was most salubrious, and the soil 
tms distinguished by extraordinary fertility, ^th these advan- 
tages Gyrene rapidly grew in wealUi and power ; and its greatness 
is attested by the immense remains which still mark its desolate 
site. Gyrene planted several colonies in the adjoining district* of 
which Barca, founded about b.c. 560, was the most important. 

4. There were several Grecian colonies situated on the eastern 
side of the Ionian sea, in Epirus and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Of these the island of Corcyra, now called Gorfu, vras the 
most wealthy and powerful. It was founded by the Gorinthians 
about B.C. 700, and in consequence of its commercial activity it 
soon became a formidable rival to the mother-city. Hence a war 
broke out between these two states at an early period ; and the 
most ancient naval battle on record was the one fought between 
their fleets in b.c. 664. The dissensions between the mother-city 
and her colony are frequently mentioned in Grecian history, and 
were one of the immediate causes of the Peloponnesian war. Not- 
withstanding their quarrels they joined in planting four Grecian 
colonies upon the same line of coast — Leucas, Anactorium, Apol- 
lonia, and Epidamnus. 

The colonies in Macedonia and Thrace were very numerous, 
and extended all along the coast of the ^gean, of the Hellespont, 
of the Propontis, and of the Euxine, from the borders of Thessaly 
to the mouth of the Danube. Of these we can only glance at 
the most important. The colonies on the coast of Macedonia 
were chiefly founded by Ghalcis and Eretria in Euboea : and the 
peninsula of Ghalcidice, with its three projecting headlands, was 
covered with their settlements, and derived its name from the 
former city. The Gorinthians likewise planted a few colonies on 
this coast, of which Potidsea, on the narrow isthmus of Pallene, 
most deserves mention. 

Of the colonies in Thrace, the most flourishing were Selymbria 
and Byzantium, both founded by the Megarj^^who appear as an 
enterprising maritime people at an ear^* 




CHAPTEE VII. 



The Orecifui citiei on the ooa«t of Asia Minor wnre the neifcb- 
bonrt of an Asiatic power which flnallj redaoed them to Bub- 
jectian. Thii trra the kingdom of L; dia, of which Sardii wb« the 
capital. CrtMm, the last and most powerful of the Lydian kings, 
who ascended the throne B.C. 560, conquered in saacessioQ all the 
O-recian cities on the coast. Hia rale, h'lwever. was not opprce- 
slve. and he permitted the cities to regulate their own affairs. 
He spoke the Greek langnag^ welcomed Greek gineeis, and re- 
verenced the Greek oracles, which he enriched with the meet 
nnniSeent oflerings. He extended his dominions in Asia Minor as 
far as the river Ealfs, and he formed a close alliance with Arty- 
ages, king of the Modes, who were then the mling race in Asia. 
ETerything seetned to betoken ouintermpted prosperity, when a 
people hitherto almoet unknown suddenly becAHA -mnAisn ■A'^w 
whole of western Aala. 
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The Peraiaiis wore of the same race as the Medes and spoke a 
dialect of the same language. They inhabited the monntainons 
region sonth of Media, which slopes gradually down to the low 
grounds on the coast of the Persian gulf. While the Medes 
became enervated by the corrupting influences to which they were 
exposed, the Persians preserved in their native mountains their 
simple and warlike habits. They were a brave and hardy nation, 
clothed in skins, drinking only water, and ignorant of the com- 
monest luxuries of life. Gyrus led these fierce warriors from their 
mountain fastnesses, defeated the Medes in battle, took Astyages 
prisoner, and deprived him of his throne. The other nations 
included in ths Median empire submitted to the conqueror, and 
the sovereignty of Upper Asia thus passed from the Medes to 
the Persians. The accession of Gyrus to the empire is placed hi 
B.C. 559. A few years afterwards Gyrus turned his arms against 
the Lydians, took Sard is, and deprived Groesus of his throne 
(B.C. 546). The &11 of Groasus was followed by the sabjection <^ 
the Greek cities in Asia to the Persian yoke. They offered a 
brave but ineffectual resistance, and were taken one after the 
other by Harpagns the Persian general. Even the islands of 
Lesbos and Ghios sent in their submission to Harpagus, although 
the Persians then possessed no fleet to force them to obedience. 
Samos, on the other hand, maintained its independence, and 
appears soon afterwards one of the most powerful of the Grecian 
states. 

During the reign of Gambyses (b.c. 529-521), the son and suc- 
cessor of Gyrus, the Greek cities of Asia remained obedient to their 
Persian gover nors. It was during this reign that Polycrates, tyrant 
of Samoa, became the master of the Grecian seas. The ambition 
and good fortune of this enterprising tyrant were alike remarkable. 
He possessed a hundred ships of war, with which he conquered 
several of the islands; and he aspired to nothing less than the 
dominion of Ionia, as well as of the islands in the Mgean. The 
LacedsBmonians, who had invaded the island at the invitation of 
the Samian exiles, for the purpose of overthrowing his government, 
were obliged to retire, after besieging his city in vain for forty 
dajTs. Everything which he undertook seemed to prosper ; but his 
uninterrupted good fortune at length excited the alarm of his ally 
Amasis, the king of Egypt. According to the tale related by 
Herodotus, the Egyptian king, convinced that such amazing good 
fortune would sooner or later incur the envy of the gods, wrote to 
Polycrates, advising him to throw away one of his most valuable 
possessions, and thus inflict some injury upon himself. Thinking 
the advice to be good, Polycrates threw into the sea a favourite 
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ring of matchless price and beauty; but unfortunately it woa found 
a few days afterwards in the. belly of a fine fish which a fisherman 
had sent him as a present. Amasis now foresaw that the ruin of 
Polycrates was inevitable, and sent a herald to Samos to renounce 
his alliance. The gloomy anticipations of the Egyptian monarch 
proved well founded. In the midst of all his prosperity Polycrates 
fell by a most ignominious fate. Oroetes, the satrap of Sardis, had 
for some unknown cause conceived a deadly hatred against the 
Samian despot. By a cunning stratagem the satrap allured him 
to the mainland, where he was immediately arrested and hange<| 
upon a cross (b.c. 522). 

The reign of Darius, the third king of Persia (b.c. 521-485), is 
memorable in Grecian history. In his invasion of Scythia, his fleet, 
which was furnished by the Asiatic Greeks, was ordered to sail up the 
Danube and throw a bridge of boats across the river. The king him- 
self^ with his land forces, marched through Thrace ; and, crossing the 
bridge, placed it under the care of the Greeks, telling them that, if 
be did not return within sixty days, they might break it down, and 
sail home. He then left them, and penetrated into the Scythian ter- 
ritory. The sixty days had already passed away, and there waa yet 
no sign of the Persian army ; but shortly afterwards the Greeks 
were astonished by the appearance of a body of Scythians, who in- 
formed them that Darius was in full retreat, pursued by the whole 
Scythian nation, and that his only hope of safety depended upon 
that bridge. They urged the Greeks to seize this opportunity of 
destroying the Persian army, and of recovering their own liberty, 
by breaking down the bridge. Their exhortations were warmly 
seconded by the Athenian Miltiades, the tyrant of the Thra- 
cian Ghersonesus, and the future conqueror of Marathon. The 
other rulers of the Ionian cities were at first disposed to follow 
his suggestion ; but as soon as HistisBUB of Miletus reminded them 
that their sovereignty dei>ended upon the support of the Persian 
king, and tiiat his ruin would involve their own, they changed 
their minds and resolved to await the Persians. After enduring 
great privations and sufibrings, Darius and his army at length 
reached the Danube and crossed the bridge in safety. Thus the 
selfishness of these Grecian despots threw away the most £&vour- ■• 
able opportunity that ever presented itself of delivering their 
native cities from the Persian yoke. To reward the services of 
HistiiBus, Darius gave him the town of Myrcinus, near the Strymon. 
Darius, on his return to Asia, left Megabazus in Europe with an 
army of 80,000 men to complete the subjugatioQ of Thrace and cvi 
the Greek cities upon the Hellespont He^buDOd^ tm^X qt^ ^bq^c>- 
dued the Thracians, but ciosaed tke ^trymoii, onos^v^t^^ ^^s^ 
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PflBoiiians, and penetrated as far as the frontiers of Macedonia. 
He then sent heralds into the latter country to demand earth and 
water, the cnstomary symbols of sabmission. These were imme- 
diately granted by Amyntas, the reigning monarch (c.c. 510) ; and 
thns the Persian dominions were extended to the borders of 
Thessaly. Megabazus, on his return to Sardis, where Darius 
awaited him, informed the Persian monarch tiiat HistiiBUS was 
collecting the elements of a power which might hereafter prove 
formidable to the Persian sovereignty, since Myrcinus commanded 
the navigation of the Strymon, and consequently the commerce 
with the interior of Thrace. Darius, perceiving that the appre- 
hensions of his general were not without foundation, smnmoned 
ElistisBus to his presence, and, under the pretext that he could not 
bear to be deprived of the company of his friend, carried him with 
the rest of the court to Susa. This apparently trivial circumstance 
was attended with important consequences to the Persian empire 
and to the whole Grecian race. 

For the next few years everything remained quiet in the Greek 
cities of Asia ; but about b.c. 502 a revolution in Naxos, one of the 
islands in the iBgean Sea, first disturbed the general repose, and 
occasioned the war between Greece and Asia. The aristocratical 
exiles, who had been driven out of Naxos by a rising of the people, 
applied for aid to Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletus and the son- 
in-law of HistisBUs. Aristagoras readily promised his assistance, 
knowing that, if they were restored by his means, he should be- 
come master of the island. He obtained the co-operation of Arta^ 
phemes, the satrap of western Asia, by holding out to him the 
prospect of annexing not only Naxos, but all the islands of the 
iBgean sea, to the Persian empire. He offered at the same time 
to defray the expense of the armament. Artaphemes placed at his 
disposal a fleet of 200 ships under the command of Megabates, a 
Persian of high rank; but Aristagoras having affronted the 
Persian admiral, the latter revenged himself by privately informing 
the Naxians of the object of the expedition, which had hitherto 
been kept a secret. When the Persian fleet reached Naxos they 
experienced a vigorous resistance ; and at the end ci four months 
they were compelled to abandon the enterprise and return to 
Miletus. Aristagoras was now threatened with utter ruin. Having 
deceived Artaphemes, and incurred the enmity of Megabates, 
he could expect no favour from the Persian government, and 
might be called upon at any moment to defray the expenses of 
the armament. In these difficulties he began to think of exciting 
a revolt of his countrymen ; and while revolving the project he 
received a message from his father-in-law, Histiseus, urging him to 
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this very step. Afraid of trusting any one with so dangerous a 
message, Histiiens bad shaved the head of a trusty slave, branded 
upon it the necessary words, and as soon as the hair had grown 
again sent him off to Miletus. His only motive for urging tho 
lonians to revolt was the desire of escaping from captivity at Susa, 
thinking that Darius would set him at liberty in order to put down 
an insurrection of his countrymen. The message from HistisBUS 
iixed the wavering resolution of Aristagoras. He forthwith called 
together the leading citizens of Miletus, laid before them the pro- 
ject of revolt, and asked them for advice. Tiiey all approved of 
the scheme, with the exception of HecatsBus, one of the earh'est 
Greek historians. Aristagoras laid down the supreme power in 
MUetus, and nominally resigned to the people the management of 
their own affairs. A democratical form of government was esta- 
blished in the other Greek cities of Asia, which thereupon openly 
revolted from Persia (b.c. 500). 

Aristagoras now resolved to cross over to Greece, in order to 
solicit assistance. The Spartans, to whom he first applied, revised 
to take any part in the war ; but at Athens he met with a very dif- 
ferent reception. . The Athenians sympathised with th^ lonians as 
their kinsmen and colonists, and were incensed against the satrap 
Artaphemes, who had recently commanded them to recall Hippias. 
Accordingly they voted to send a squadron of twenty ships to the 
assistance of the lonians ; and in the following year (b.c. 499) this 
fleet, accompanied by five ships from Eretria in Eubcea, crossed 
the iEgean. The troops landed at Ephesus, and, being reinforced 
by a strong body of lonians, marched upon Sardis. Artaphemes 
was taken unprepared ; and not having sufficient troops to man tlie 
walls, he retired into the citadel, leaving the town a prey to the 
invaders. Accordingly they entered it unopposed; and while en- 
gaged in pillage, one of the soldiers set fire to a house. As most 
of tiie houses were built of wickerwork and thatched with straw, 
the flames rapidly spread, and in a short time the whole city was 
in flames. The Greeks, on their return to the coast, were overtaken 
by a large Persian force and defeated with great slaughter. The 
Athenians hastened on board their ships and sailed home. 

When Darius heard of the burning of Sardis, he burst into a 
paroxysm of rage. It was against the obscure strangers who had 
dared to bum one of his capitals that his wrath was chiefly directed. 
*• The Athenians 1" he exclaimed, "who are theyl** Upon being 
informed, he took his bow, shot an arrow high into the air, saying, 
" Grant me, Jove, to take vengeance upon the Athenians!'* And 
he charged one of his attendants to remind him thrice e^«;r^ ^s:^ ^ 
dinner, •• Sire, remember the Atheniana." lUeanNMcaa VJci^k Vcvwoxt^fc* 
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tion spread to the Greek cities in Cyprna, as well as to those od 
the Hellespont and the Prqsontis, and seemed to promise perma- 
nent independence to the Asiatic Greeks ; but they were no match 
for the whole power of the Persian empire, which was soon brought 
against them. Gypros was snbdned, and siege laid to the citiee 
upon the coast of Asia. Aristagoras now began to despair, and 
basely deserted his countrymen, whom he had led into peril. Ool- 
iecting a large body of Milesians, he set sail ibr the Thracian 
coast, where he was slain under the walls of a town to which 
he had laid siege. Boon after his departure, his father-in-law, 
HistisBUs, came down to the coast. The artfiil Greek not only sue- 
coodod in removing the suspicions which Darius first eutertained 
resp€»cting him, but he persuaded the king to send him into Ionia, 
in order to assist the Persian generals in suppressing the rebellion. 
Artaphemes, however, was not so easily deceived as his master, 
and plainly acsused Hbtisus of treachery when the latter arrived 
at Sardis. '* I will tell you how the fitcts stand," said Artaphemes 
to UistiflBus; " it was yon who made the shoe, and Aristagoras has 
put it on." Finding himself unsafe at Sardis, he escaped to the 
island of Chios ; but he was regarded with suspicion by all parties. 
At length he obtained eight galleys from Lesbos, with which he 
sailed towards Byzantium, and carried on piracies as well against 
the Grecian as the barbman vessels. This unprincipled adven- 
turer met with a traitor's death. Having landed on the coast of 
Mysia, he was surprised by a Persian force and made prisoner. 
Being carried to Sardis, Artaphemes at once caused him to be 
crucified, and sent his head to Darius, who ordered it to be honour- 
ably buried, condemning the ignominious execution of the man 
who had once saved the life of the Great King. 

In the sixth year of the revolt (b.c. 495), when several Grecian 
cities had already been taken by the Persians, Artaphemes laid 
siege to Miletus by sea and by land. A naval engagement took 
place at Lad^ a small island off Miletus, which decided the fate of 
the war. The Samians deserted at the commencement of the 
battle, and the Ionian fleet was completely defeated. Miletus 
was soon afterwards taken, and was treated with signal severity. 
Most of the males were slain ; and the few who escaped the sword 
were carried with the women and children into captivity (b.c. 494). 
The other Greek cities in Asia and the neighbouring islands were 
treated with the same cruelty. The islands of Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos were swept of their inhabitants ; and the Persian fleet 
sailed up to the Hellespont and Propontis, carrying with it fire 
and sword. The Athenian Miltiades only escaped foiling into the 
power of the Persians by a rapid flight to Atlieus. 
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The sabjngation of Ionia was now complete. This was the third 
time that the Asiatic Greeks had been conquered by a foreign 
power : first by the Lydian Croesus ; secondly by the generals of 
Cyrus ; and lastly by those of Darius. It was from the last that 
they suffered most, and they never ftilly recovered their former 
prosperity. 

Darius was now at liberty to take vengeance upon the Athenians. 
He appointed Mardonius to succeed Ajtaphemes as satrap in 
western Asia, and he placed under his command a large arma- 
ment, with injunctions to bring to Susa those Athenians and 
Eretrians who had insulted the authority of the Great King. Mar- 
donius, after crossing the Hellespont, commoucod his march 
through Thrace and Macedonia, subduing, as he went along, the 
tribes which had not yet submitted to the Persian power. He 
ordered the fleet to double the promontory of Mount Athos, and 
join the land forces at the head of the gulf of Therma ; but one of 
the hurricanes which frequently blow off this dangerous coast 
overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed 300 vessels, and drowned or 
dashed upon the rocks 20,000 men. Meantime the land forces of 
Mardonius had suffered so milch from an attack made upon them 
by a Thracian tribe, that he could not proceed farther. He led 
his army back across the Hellespont, and returned to the Persian 
court covered with shame and grief (b.c. 492). 

The failure of this expedition did not shake the resolution of 
Darius. He began to make preparations for another attempt on a 
still larger scale, and meantime sent heralds to most of the Grecian 
states to demand from each earth and water as the symbol of sub- 
mission. Such terror had the Persians inspired by their recent 
conquest of Ionia, that a large number of the Grecian cities at once 
complied with the demand; but the Athenians cast the herald into 
a deep pit, and the Spartans threw him into a well, bidding him 
take earth and water from thence. 

In the spring of b.c. 490 a large army and fleet were assembled 
in Cilicia, and the command was given to Datis, a Median, and 
Artaphemes, son of the satrap of Sardis of that name. Warned 
by the recent disaster of Mardonius in doubling the promontory 
of Mount Athos, they resolved to sail straight across the ^gean 
to Euboea, subduing on their way the Cyclades. These islands 
yielded a ready submission; and it was not till Datis and Arta- 
phemes reached Euboea that they encountered any resistance. 
Eretria defended itself gallantly for six days, and repulsed the 
Persians with loss; but on the seventh the gates were opened 
to the besiegers by the treachery of two of its leading ^^^cajsc^su 
The city was razed to the ground, and tfcift \x:JM^VuajDJ»'««t^ Vq^.\si 
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ohaina From Eretria the Persians crossed o^er to Attica, and 
landed on the ever memorable plain of Marathon, a spot which had 
been pointed out to them by the despot Hippias, who accompanied 
the army. 

As soon as the news of the fall of Eretria reached Athens, 
a courier had been sent to Sparta to solicit assistance. This was 
promised; but the superstition of the Spartans prevented them 
from setting out immediately, since it wanted a few days to the full 
moon, and it was contrary to their religious customs to commence 
a march during this interval. Meantime the Athenians had 
marched to Marathon, and were encamped upon the mountains 
which surrounded the plain. They were commanded, according to 
the regular custom, by ten generals, one for each tribe, and by the 
Polemarch, or third Archon, who down to this time continued to 
be a colleague of the generals. Among these the most distin- 
guished was Miltiades, who, though but lately a tyrant in the Cher- 
sonesus, had shown such energy and ability, that the Athenians 
had elected him one of their commanders upon the approach of 
the Persian fleet. Upon learning the answer which the courier 
brought from Sparta, the ten generals were divided in opinion. 
Five of them were opposed to an immediate engagement with the 
overwhelming number of Persians, and urged the importance 
of waiting for the arrival of the Laced semonian succours. Mil- 
tiades and the remaining four contended that not a moment should 
be lost in fighting the Persians, not only in order to avail them- 
selves of the present enthusiasm of the people, but still more 
to prevent treachery from spreading among their ranks. Galh- 
machus, the Polemarch, yielded to the arguments of Miltiades, and 
gave his vote for the battle. The ten generals commanded their 
army in rotation, each for one day ; but they now agreed to sur- 
render to Miltiades their days of command, in order to invest the 
whole power in a single person. While the Athenians were 
preparing for battle, they received imexpected assistance from the 
little town of Platsea, in Boeotia. Grateful to the Athenians 
for the assistance which they had rendered them against the 
Thebans, the whole force of PlatsBa, amounting to 1000 heavy- 
armed men, marched to the assistance of their allies and joined 
them at Marathon. The Athenian army munbered only 10,000 
hoplites, or heavy-armed soldiers: there were no archers or 
cavalry, and only some slaves as light-armed attendants. Of the 
number of the Persian army we have no trustworthy account, but 
the lowest estimate makes it consist of 110,000 men. 

The plain of Marathon lies on the eastern coast of Attica, at the 
distance of twenty-two miles from Athens by the shortest road. 
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It is in tli« form of tt cresceni the homa of wMch oonsut of two 
promoatoriea miming; into the aaa, and forming a aemioircnlai hay. 
Thii plain is about ui milei in length, and in it* widest or central 
part abont two in breadth. On the day of battle the Perdaii army 
wu drawn op along the plain abaat a mile &om the sea, and theii 
fleet was ranged behind them on tbe beach. The Athenians 
oooQpied the rising ground above the plain, and extended from oaa 
aide of the pUJn to the other. This arrangement was neoeBsary in 




order to protect their flanks by the monntuna on eaoli side, and to 
prevent tbe cavalry from passing round to attack them in rear. 
Bnt so large a breadth of ground could not be occupied with so 
small a □mnber of men without weakening some portion of the 
line, MUtiadea, thaefoie, drew np tbe troops in the centre 
in shaUow files, and resolved to rely for snccess npen the stronger 
and deeper masses of his wings. The right wing, which was the 
post of bononi in a Grecian army, was commanded by the Pole- 
marob Oallimachns; the hoplitee « 
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of their tribes, so that the membera of the same tribe fought 
hj each other's side ; and at the extreme left stood the Plataeans. 

Ifiltiades, anziotis to come to close quarters as speedilj as 
possible, ordered his soldiers to advance at a running step over the 
mile of g^imd which separated them from the foe. Both the 
A.thenian wings were successftd, and drove the enemy before them 
towards the shore and the marshes. But the Athenian centre was 
broken by the Persians, and compelled to take to flight. Ifil- 
tiades thereupon recalled his wings from pursuit, and charged the 
Persian centre. The latter could not withstand this combined 
attack. The rout now became general along the whole Persiaa 
' line ; and they fled to their ships, pursued by the Athenians. 

The Persians lost 6400 men in this memorable engagement: 
of the Athenians only 192 felL The aged tyrant Hippias is said 
to have perished in the battle, and the brave Polemarch Galli- 
machus was also one of the slain. The Persians embarked and 
sailed away to Asia. Their departure was hailed at Athens with 
one unanimous burst of heartfelt joy. Marathon became a magic 
word at Athens. The Athenian people in succeeding ages always 
looked back upon this day as the most glorious in their annals, 
and never tired of hearing its praises soimded by their orators and 
poets. And they had reason to be proud of it. It was the flrst 
time that the Greeks had ever defeated the Persians in the fleld. 
It was the exploit of the Athenians alone. It had saved not only 
Athens but all Greece. If the Persians had conquered at Mara- 
thon, Greece must, in all likelihood, have become a Persian 
province ; the destinies of the world would have been changed ; 
and oriental despotism might still have brooded over the fedresi 
coimtries of Europe. 

The one hundred and ninety-two Athenians who had perished 
in the battle were buried on the field, and over their remains 
a tumulus or mound was erected, which may still be seen about 
half a mile from the sea. 

Shortly after the battle Miltiades requested of the Athenians 
a fleet of seventy ships, without telling them the object of his 
expedition, but only promising to enrich the state. Such un- 
bounded confidence did the Athenians repose in the hero of 
Marathon, that they at once complied with his demand. This 
confidence Miltiades abused. In order to gratify a private ani- 
mosity against one of the leading citizens of Paros, he sailed to 
this island and laid siege to the town. The citizens repelled all 
his attacks ; and having received a dangerous injury on his thigh, 
tie was compelled to raise the siego and return to Athens. Loud 
was the indignation against Miltiades on his return. He wa? 
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accused by Xauthippos, the father of Pericles, of having deoeived 
the people, and was brought to trial. His wound had already 
begun to show symptoms of gangrene. He was carried into court 
on a oouch, and there lay before the assembled judges,' while his 
friends pleaded on his behalf. They could offer no excuse for his 
recent conduct, but they reminded the Athenians of the services 
he had rendered, and begged them to spare the victor of Marathon. 
The judges were not insensible to this appeal; and instead 
of condemning him to death, as the accuser had demanded* 
they commuted the penalty to a fine of fifty talents. Miltiades was 
unable immediately to raise this sum and died soon afterwards 
of his woimd. The fine was subsequently paid by his sou Oimon. 
The melancholy end of Miltiades must not blind us to his offence. 
He had grossly abused the public confidence, and deserved his 
punishment. The Athenians did not forget his services at Mara- 
thon, and it was their gratitude towards him which alone saved 
him from death. 

Soon after the battle of Marathon a war broke out between 
Athens and iBgina. This war is of great importance in Grecian 
history, since to it the Athenians were indebted for their navy, 
which enabled them to save Greece at Salamis as they had already 
done at Marathon. iBgina was one of the chief maritime powers 
in Greece; and accordingly Themistocles iiiged the Athenians 
to build and equip a large and powerful fieet, without which 
it was impossible for them to humble their rival. There was at 
this time a large surplus in the public treasury, arising from the 
produce of the silver^mines at Laurium. It had been recently 
, proposed to distribute this surplus among the Athenian citizens: 
but Themistocles persuaded them to sacrifice their private advan- 
tage to the public good, and to appropriate this money to building 
a fleet of 2M ships. 

The two leading citizens of Athens at this period were The- 
mistocles and Aristides. These two eminent men formed a 
striking contrast to each other. Themistocles possessed abilities 
of the most extraordinary kind ; but they were marred by a want 
of honesty. Aristides was inferior to Themistocles in ability, but 
was incomparably superior to him in honesty and integrity. His 
uprightness and justice were so universally acknowledged that 
he received the surname of the ** Just." Themistocles was .the 
leader of the democratical, and Aristides of the conservative parirp 
at Athens. After three or four years of bitter rivalry, the two 
chiefs appealed to the ostracism, and Aristides was banished (b.o. 
483). We are told that an unlettered countryman ^av^ V^ ^^\«e)> 
against Aristides at the ostracism, bQCAsviae V'b "^^a >aaft^ «iW«^x^:v^.% 
him always called the Just. 




OHAPTEB VIU. 



The defeat of the Paniiajis at Marathon aerred only to increase 
the leaentment of Dariua. He now resolved to collect the whole 
foroes of his ompiTe, and to lead them in person against Atbma. 
For three years busj preparations vete made throughout his vast 
dominions. In the fourth jear bis attention was distracted by a 
revolt of the Egyptians ; and befbre he could reduce them lo 
subjection he was Bnrprised b; death, after a reign of S7 years 
(B.C. 4S>i). Xenee, the sod and saccesaor of Darius, had received 
the education of &n eaatem despot, and been surrounded vrith 
slaves from his ctiuile. In person he was the tallest and hand- 
somest man amidst the vast hosts nhich he led against Greece ; 
bat there was nothing in his mind to correspond to this foii 
exterior. His character was marked by faint-butrtcd timidity and 
childish vanity. Xerxes had not inherited his fiLtber's animosity 
Dgainet Qreeoe : but he was snrronnded by men who urged him to 
oontlnue tha enteiprise. Foremost among these was Uardonius, 
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who was eager to retrieve his reputation, and to obtain the 
conquered country as a satrapy for himself. After subduing 
Egypt (B.C. 484), Xerxes began to make preparations for the 
invasion of Greece. For four years the din of preparation soimded 
throughout Asia. Troops were collected from every quarter oi 
the Persian empire, and were ordered to assemble in Oappadocia. 
As many as forty-six different nations composed the land-force, 
of various complexions, languages, dresses, and arms. Meantime 
Xerxes ordered a bridge to be thrown across the Hellespont, that 
his army might march from Asia into Europe : and he likewise 
gave directions that a canal should be cut through the isthmus of 
Mount Athos, in order to avoid the necessity of doubling this 
dangerous promontory, whero the fleet of Mardonius had suffered 
shipwreck. The making of this canal, which was about a mile 
and a half long, employed a number of men for three years. 

In the spring of B.C. 480 Xerxes set out from Sardis with his 
vast host. Upon reaching Abydos on the Hellespont the army 
crossed over to Europe by the bridge of boats. Xerxes surveyed the 
scene from a marble throne. His heart swelled within Mm at the 
sight of such a vast assemblage of human beings ; but his feelings 
of pride and pleasure soon gave way to sadness, and he burst into 
tears at the reflection that in a hundred years not one of them 
would be alive. Xerxes continued his march through Europe 
along the coast of Thrace. Upon arriving at the spacious plain of 
Doriscus, which is traversed by the river Hebrus, he resolved to 
number his forces. He found that the whole armament, both 
military and naval, consisted of 2,317,610 men. In his march 
from Doriscus to Thermopylss he received a still further accession 
of strength; and accordingly when he reached ThermopylsD the 
land and sea forces amounted to 2,641,610 fighting men. The 
attendants are said to have been more in number than the fighting 
men; but if they were only equal, the number of persons who 
accompanied Xerxes to ThermopylsB reaches the astounding figure 
of 5,283,220 1 This number is quite incredible ; but though the 
exact number of the invading army cannot be determined, we may 
safely conclude, from all the circumstances of the case, that it was 
the largest ever assembled at any period of history. 

From Doriscus Xerxes continued his march along the coast 
through Thrace and Macedonia. The principal cities through 
which he passed had to furnish a day's meal for the immense host, 
and for this purpose had made preparations many months before- 
hand. The cost of feeding such a multitude brought many cities 
to the brink of ruin. At Acanthus his fleet sailed through the 
isthmus of Athos, and after doubling the promjyo^Tvfc'?^ cJl'^^jCSiss^^. 
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and Pallene joined him at the city of Therma, bettor known by ita 
later name of Thessalonica. Thence he continued his march through 
the southern part of Macedonia and Thessaly, meeting with no op- 
position till he reached the celebrated pass of ThermopylflB. 

The mighty preparations of Xerxes had been no secret in Greece ; 
and during the preceding winter a congress of the Grecian states 
had been summoned by the Spartans and Athenians to meet at the 
isthmus of Ck>rinth. But so great was the terror inspired by the 
countless hosts of Xerxes that many of the Grecian states at onoe 
tendered their submission to him, and others refused to take any 
part in the congress. The only people, north of the isthmus of 
Oorinth, who remained fiuthfol to the cause of Grecian liberty 
were the Athenians and Phocians, and the inhabitants of the small 
BoBotian towns of Platsea and ThespisB. The other people in 
northern Greece were either partisans of the Persians, like the 
Thebans, or were unwilling to make any great sacrifices for the 
preservation of their independence. In Peloponnesus, the powerful 
city of Argos and the Achieans stood aloof. From the more 
distant members of the Hellenic race no assistance was obtained. 
Gtolon, the ruler of Syracuse, offered to send a powerfid armament^ 
provided the command of the allied forces was intrusted to him ; 
but the envoys did not venture to accept a proposal which 
would have placed both Sparta and Athens under the control of a 
Sicilian tyrant. 

The desertion of the cause of Grecian independence by so many 
of the Greeks did not shake the resolution of Sparta and of Athens. 
The Athenians, especially, set a noble example of an enlarged 
patriotism. They became reconciled to the iEginetans, and thus 
gained for the common cause the powerful navy of their rival. 
They readily granted to the Spartans the supreme command of the 
forces by sea as well as by land, although they furnished two- 
thirds of the vessels of the entire fleet. Their illustrious citizen 
Themlstocles was the soul of the congress. He sought to enkindle 
in the other Greeks some portion of the ardour and energy which 
lie had succeeded in breathing into the Athenians. 

The Greeks determined to make a stand at the pass of Thermo- 
pylsB, which forms the entrance from northern into southern 
Greece. This pass lies between Mount GBta and the sea. It is 
about a mile in length. At each of its extremities the mountains 
approach so near the sea as to leave barely room for the passage of 
a single carriage. The northern, or, to speak more properly, the 
western Gkite, was close to the town of Anthela, where the Am- 
phictyonic council held its autumnal meetings ; while the southern, 
or the eastern Gate> was near the Locrian town of Alpeni. Thes€ 
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1 were called Pylm, oi tlie Qatei. The apaoe 
between tba gates was wider and more open, and iraa djatiugniahed 
b; ilB hot apringa, from whioh the paaa deriTed Uie name of Ther- 
mopylte, or the " Hot-Oatee." The iahmd of Euboa U here aep» 
rated from the mainland b; » narrow atrait, which In one part la 
oaly two milea and a half In breadth ; and accordingly It ia eaay, 
by defending thia part of the «ea with a fleet, to preTeut an enem>' 
from landing troops at the sonthem end of the paan. 
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PImo al Tbamoiijim. 

The Grecian fleet, nncler the command of the Spartan Eury- 
tnades, took np its it&Uon off that portion of the northern ooaat of 
Eubcea which faces Magneaia and the entrance to the Tbesaallau 
gul( and which waa called Artemiet'Oiii, &oia a neighbouring 
temple of Artemia (Lfiana). It was, however, only a small land- 
force that was aent to the defence of Thermopyle. When the 
arrival of Xenes at Thenna became known, the Greeks were np<m 
the point of celebrating the Olympic gamea, and the feetlTal of the 
Oamean Apollo, which waa observed with great aolemnilj at 
Sparta and in other Doric elates. The Feloponnesiana therefore 
sent forward only SOO Spartans and 3IX>0 hoplitea from other Felo- 
ponneaian etatea, under the conmiand of the Spartan king Leonidaa, 
a force which they thought wonld be anfficient to maintain (he 
paaa till the festivals were over. In hia march northwards Loaoidas 
roceiTed additions from the Thespians, Phociana, and Lociians, ao 
that he had mider hia command at Tbermopylie aboat 7000 men. 

Ueauwhile Xerxea had arrived within al^lA ot TWinaEtvi^K- 
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Be hud heard that a handful of desperate men, commanded by a 
Spartan, had determined to dispute his passage, but he refbiBed 
to belie re the news. He was still more astonished when a horse- 
man, whom he had sent to reconnoitre, brought back word that 
he had seen several Spartans outside the wall in front of the pass, 
some amusing themselves with gymnastic exercises, and others 
combing their long hair. In great perplexity, he sent for the 
exiled Spartan king Demaratus, who had accompanied him from 
Persia, and asked him the meaning of such madness. Demaratus 
replied, that the Spartans would defend the pass to the death, and 
that it was their practice to dress their heads with peculiar care 
when they were going to battle. Later writers relate that Xerxes 
^ent to tiiem to deliver up their arms. Leonidas desired him 
*^ to come and take them." One of the Spartans being told that 
*' the Persian host was so prodigious that their arrows would 
conceal the sun : " — " So much the better " (he replied), ** we shall 
then fight in the shade." 

At length, upon the fifth day, Xerxes ordered a chosen body 
of Modes to advance against the presumptuous foes and bring them 
into his presence. But their superior numbers were of no avail in 
such a narrow space, and they were kept at bay by the long spears 
and steady ranks of the Greeks. After the combat had lasted a 
long time with heavy loss to the Modes, Xerxes ordered his ten 
thousand ** Immortals," the flower of the Persian army, to advance. 
But they were as unsuccessful as the Medes. Xerxes beheld the 
repulse of his troops from a lofty throne which had been provided 
for him, and was seen to leap thrice from his seat in an agony of 
fear or rage. 

On the following day the attack was renewed, but with no better 
success : and Xerxes was beginning to despair of forcing his 
way through the pass, when a Malian, of the name of Ephialtes, 
betrayed to the Persian king that there was an unfrequented path 
across Mount CEta, ascending on the northern side of the mountain 
and descending on the southern side near the termination of the 
pass. Overjoyed at this discovery, a strong detachment of Persians 
was ordered to follow the traitor. Meantime Leonidas and his 
troops had received ample notice of the impending danger. 
During the night deserters from the enemy had brought him the 
news ; and their intelligence was confirmed by his own scouts on 
the hills. His resolution was at once taken. As a Spartan he was 
boimd to conquer or to die in the post assigned to him ; and he was 
the more ready to sacrifice his life, since an oracle had declared 
that either Sparta itself or a Spartan king must perish by the 
Persian arms. His three hundred comrades were fully equal to the 
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same heroism which actuated their king; and the seven hundred 
Thespians resolved to share the fate of this gallant band. He 
allowed the rest of the allies to retire, with the exception of four 
himdred Boeotians, whom he retained as hostages. Xerxes delayed 
his attack till the middle of the day, when it was expected that the 
detachment sent across the mountain would arrive at the rear 
of the pass. But Leonidas and his comrades, only anxious to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible, did not wait to receive the 
attack of the Persians, but advanced into the open space in front oi 
the pass, and charged the enemy with desperate valour. Numbers 
of the Persians were slain ; many were driven into the neighbouring 
sea ; and others again were trampled to death by the vast hosts 
behind them. As long as the Greeks could maintain their ranks 
they repelled every attack ; but when their spears were broken, and 
they had only their swords left, the enemy began to press in 
between them. Leonidas was one of the first that fell, and around 
liis body the battle raged fiercer than ever. Th^ Persians made 
the greatest efibrts to obtain possession of it ; but four times they 
were driven back by the Greeks with great slaughter. At length, 
thinned in numbers, and exhausted by fatigue and wounds, this 
noble band retired within the pass, and seated themselves on a 
hillock. Meanwhile the Persian detachment, which had been sent 
across the mountains, began to enter the pass from the south. The 
Spartan heroes were now surrounded on every side, overwhelmed 
with a shower of missiles, and killed to a man. 

On the hillock, where the Greeks made their last stand, a marble 
lion was set up in honour of Leonidas. Another monument, erected 
near the spot, contained the memorable inscription : — 

" Go, tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here obedient to their laws we lie.** 

While Leonidas had been fighting at Thermopylae, the Greek 
fleet had also been engaged with the Persians at Artemisium. 
The Persian fleet set sail from the gulf of Therma, and arrived 
in one day at almost the southern comer of Magnesia. In this 
position they were overtaken by a sudden hurricane, which blew 
upon the shore with irresistible fdry. For three days and three 
nights the tempest raged without intermission ; and when calm at 
length returned, the shore was seen strewed for many miles with 
wrecks and corpses. At least four hundred ships of war were 
destroyed, together with a coimtless number of transports, stores, 
and treasures. The Greek fleet had been seized with a paaic 
terror at the approach of the Persians, and retreated to Chalcis 
in the narrowest part of the Euboean straita \ Vro^. ts^\^ V<^^x^k>s^. 
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of the disaster of the Perdan fleet, the j took courage^ and 
back with the utmost speed to their former station at Artemisiiim. 
Being now encouraged to attack the enemy, they gained some 
saccess. On the following night another terrific storm burst ixpan. 
the Persians. All night long it blew upon the Thessalian coast at 
Aphetao, where the Persian ships were stationed, thus causing little 
inconvenience to the Greeks upon the opposite shore. Notwith- 
standing these losses, the Persian fleet still had a vast superiority of 
numbers, and determined to ofier battle to the Greeks. Quitting 
the Thessalian coast, they sailed towards Artemisium in the form 
of a crescent. The Greeks kept near the shore, to prevent the 
Persians from bringhig their whole fleet into action. The battle 
raged furiously the whole day, and each side fought with deter- 
mined valour. Both parties suffered severely; and though the 
Persians lost a greater number of ships and men, yet so many 
of the Greek vessels were disabled that they found it would be 
impossible to renew the combat. Under these circumstances the 
Greek commanders saw that it would be necessary to retreat; 
and their determination was hastened by the news which they 
now received, that Leonidas and his companions had fallen, and 
that Xerxes was master of the pass of Thermopylas. Having 
sailed through the Euboean strait, the fieet doubled the pro- 
montory of Sunium, and did not stop till it reached the island of 
Salamis. 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesians had abandoned Attica and the 
adjoining states to their fate, whilst they strained every nerve 
to secure themselves by fortifying the isthmus of Oorinth. The 
Athenians, relying upon the march of a Peloponnesian army into 
BoBotia, had taken no measures for the security of their families 
and property, and beheld with terror and dismay the barbarian host 
in full march towards their city. In six days it was calculated 
Xerxes would be at Athens — a short space to remove the popu- 
lation of a whole city: but fear and necessity work wonders. 
Before the six days had elapsed, all who were willing to abandon 
their homes had been safely transported, some to ^gina, and 
others to Troezen in Peloponnesus ; but many could not be induced 
to proceed fieirther than Salamis. It was necessary for Themistocles 
to use all his art and all his eloquence on this occasion. The 
oracle at Delphi had told the Athenians that "the divine Salamis 
would make women childless," — yet, ** when all was lost, a wooden 
wall should still shelter the Atiienians." Themistocles told his 
countrymen that these words clearly indicated a fleet and a naval 
victory as the only means of safe^. Some however gave to the 
words anotner meaning ; and a few, especially among the aged and 
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the poor, resolved to shut themselveB np in the Acropcdi& and to 
fortify its accessible or western front with barricades of timber. 

On his march towards Athens, Xerxes sent a detachment of 
his army to take and plunder Delphi. But this attempt proved 
unsuccessful. The god of the most renowned oracle of the Gre- 
cian world vindicated at once the majesty of his sanctuary and the 
truth of his predictions. As the Persians climbed the rugged path 
at the foot of Mount Parnassus, leading up to the shrine, thunder 
was heard to roll, and two crags, suddenly detaching themselves 
from the mountain, rolled down upon the Persians, and spread 
dismay and destruction in their ranks. Seized with a sudden 
panic, they turned and fled, pursued, as the^ said, by two warriors 
of superhuman size and prowess, who had assisted the Delphians in 
defending their temple. 

On arriving before Athens, Xerxes found the Acropolis occupied 
by a handful of desperate citizens, who made a brave resistance ; 
but they were overpowered and put to the sword. The temples 
and houses on the Acropolis were pillaged and burnt ; and Xerxes 
thus became imdisputed master of Athens. 

About the same time the Persian fleet arrived in the bay of 
Phalerum. Its strength is not accurately known, but it must have 
exceeded 1000 vessels. The combined Grecian fleet at Salamis 
consisted of 866 ships, of which 200 were Athenian. 

At this critical juncture dissension reigned in the Grecian fleet 
In the ooimcil of war which had been summoned by Euiybiades, 
the Spartan commander, Themistocles urged the assembled chiefs 
to remain at Salamis, and give battle to the Persians in the narrow 
straits, where the superior numbers of the Persians would be of less 
consequence. The Peloponoesian commanders, on the other hand, 
were anxious that the fleet should be removed to the isthmus of 
Corinth, and thus be put in communication with their land-forces. 
The council came to a vote in favour of retreat ; but Themistocles 
prevailed upon Eurybiades to convene another assembly upon the 
following day. When the council met, the Peloponnesian com* 
manders loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at seeing a debate 
re-opened which they had deemed concluded. Adimantus, the 
Corinthian admiral broke out into open rebukes and menaces. 
** Themistocles," he exclaimed, ** those who rise at the public games 
before the signal are whipped.'* **True,'* replied Themistocles; 
"but they who lag behind it never win a crown." Another 
incident in this discussion has been immortalized by Plutarch. 
Eurybiades, incensed by the language of Themistocles, lifted up 
his stick to strike him, whereupon the Athenian exclaimed, 
'* Strike, but hear me 1 " Themistocles repeated his ar^xs^^ss^o^ ^cs^ 
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cntreatieB: and at length threatened that he and the Athenians 
would Bail away to Italj and there found a new citj, if the 
Peloponnenana still determined to retreat. Euiyhiadea now gave 
way and issued orders for the fleet to remain and fight at Salamia ; 
but the Peloponnesians obeyed the order with reluctance. A 
third council was summoned : and Themistocles, perceiving that 
the decision of the assembly would be against him, detennined to 
effect his object by stratagem. He secretly despatched a trusty 
slave with a message to Xerxes, representing the dissensions which 
prevailed in the Grecian fleet, and how easy a matter it would be 
to surround and vanquish an armament both small and disunited. 
Xerxes readily adopted the suggestion, and ordered his captains 
to close up the straits of Salamis at both ends during the night. 
On the council assembling in the morning, Aristides arrived with 
the news that the Grecian fleet was completely surrounded by 
thai of the Persians, and that retreat was no longer possible. 
As the veil of night rolled gradually away, the Persian fleet was 
discovered stretching as feu* as the eye could reach along the coast 
of Attica. The Grecian fleet, being concentrated in the harbour 
of Salamis, was thus surrounded by the Persians. Xerxes had 
caused a lofty throne to be erected upon one of the projecting 
declivities of Mount iEgaleos, opposite the harbour of Salamis. 
whence he could survey the combat, and stimulate by his presence 
the courage of his men. 

As a battle was now inevitable the Grecian commanders lost no 
time in making preparations for the encounter. The Greek 
seamen embarked with alacrity, encouraging one another to deliver 
their country, their wives, and children, and the temples of their 
gods, from the grasp of the barbarians. History has preserved 
to us but few details of the engagement. The Persian fleet, 
with the exception of some of the Ionic contingents, fought with 
courage. But the very numbers on which they so confidently 
relied, proved one of the chief causes of their defeat. Too 
crowded either to advance or to retreat, their oars broken or 
impeded by collision with one another, their fleet lay like an inert 
and lifeless mass upon the water, and fell an easy prey to the 
Greeks. A single incident will illustrate the terror and confusion 
which reigned among the Persians. Artemisia, queen of Hali- 
camassus in Caria, distinguished herself in it by deeds of daring 
bravery. At length she turned and fled, pursued by an Athenian 
galley. Full in her course lay the vessel of a Garian prince. 
Instead of avoiding, she struck and sunk it, sending her country- 
man and all his crew to the bottom. The captain of the Athenian 
galley, believing from this act that she was a deserter from the * 
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Peraian oanw, (uff^sd her to ewftpe. Xerxe*. who frcon hla loltj 
thnme beheld the feat of tlie HwlicamMwiin qn«eD, bat wbo 
Imagiiied that the nmksn ihlp belonged to the Greeb, wa« filled 
with admiratiou at her cuoiage, and exclaimed — "H; men uo 
beoome women, my women men 1 " 

Two hnndred of the Fenian sUpa were deBtrojed and nrnk, 
when night put an end to the engagement. Bnt ootwithftanding 
thii loes the fleet wa« ttill formidable b; ita nnmbeis. The 
Greeha themselTet did not regard ihe victory as decisiTe, and 
prepared to renew the combat. Bnt the. pneiUanimitj of Xenea 
relieved them fitim all farther anxiety. He became alarmed 
for his owo pereooal Bafo^ ; and his whole care wai now oeatred 
on eecoring biB retreat by land. The beat troops were di»embarhed 
from the shipi, and loarched towardi the HeUespont, in order to 
aecore the bridge^ whilst the fleet itself was ordered to make 
for Asia. These diapositioaa of Xerxes were prompted by Ma> 
doniuB. He represented to his master that the defeat, after all, 
was but alight ; that hanng attained one of the great objects of the 
expeditioa by the oaptnre of Athenih he might now retire with 
hononr, and even with gloiy ; and that for the rest be (Mardonio*) 
woold undertake to complete the oouqneet of Greece with 800,000 
men. While the FetBian fleet tailed towards Ada, Xenei set out 
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on Mb homeward march. In Thessaly MardoDins selected the 
800,000 men with whom he proposed to conclude the war ; hut as 
automn was now approaching, he resolyed to postpone all Airther 
operations till the spring. 

After forty-five days' march from Attica, Xerxes again reached 
the shores of the Hellespont, with a force greatly diminished by 
famine and pestilence. On the Hellespont he found his fleet, but 
the bridge had been washed away by storms. Landed on the 
shores of Asia, the Persian army at length obtained abundance 
of provisions, and contracted new maladies by the sudden change 
from privation to excess. Thus terminated this mighty but 
unsuccessfdl expedition. 

Greece owed its salvation to one man — ^Themistocles. This was 
virtually admitted by the leaders of the other Grecian states, when 
they assembled to assign the prizes of wisdom and conduct. Upon 
the altar of Poseidon, at the isthmus of CSorinth, each chief 
deposited a ticket inscribed with two names, of those whom 
he considered entitled to the first and second prizes. But in this 
adjudication vanity and self-love defeated their own objects. Each 
commander had put down his own name for the first prize ; for the 
second, a great majority preponderated in &vour of Themistocles. 
From the Spartans, also, Themistocles received the honours due to 
his merit. A crown of olive was conferred upon him, together with 
one of the most splendid chariots which the city could produce. 

On the very same day on which the Persians were defeated 
at Salamis the Sicilian Greeks also obtained a victory over 
the Carthaginians. There is reason to believe that the invasion of 
Sicily by the Oarthaginians was concerted with Xerxes, and that 
the simultaneous attack on two distinct Grecian peoples, by two 
immense armaments, was not merely the result of chance. Gelon, 
the powerful ruler of Syracuse, defeated Hamilcar, the Carthagi- 
nian general, with the loss it is said of 150,000 men. 

In the spring of B.C. 479 Mardonius prepared to open the cam- 
pcdgn. He was not without hopes of inducing the Athenians to 
join the Persian alliance, and he despatched Alexander, king of 
Macedon, to conciliate the Athenians, now partially re-established 
in their dilapidated city. His offers on the part of the Persians 
were of the most seductive kind ; but the Athenians dismissed 
him with a positive refusal, whilst to the Lacedaemonians they 
protested that no temptations, however great, should ever induce 
them to desert the common cause of Greece and freedom. In 
return for this disinterested conduct all they asked was that a 
Peloponnesian army should be sent into Boeotia for the defence 
of the Attic frontier : a request which the Spartan envoys promised 
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to fulfil. No sooner, howeyer, had they returned into their owo 
country tlian this promise was completely forgotten* 

When Mardonius was informed that the Athenians had rejected 
his propDsal, he immediately marched against Athens, accompanied 
by all his Grecian allies ; and in May or June, b.c. 479, about ten 
months after the retreat of Xerxes, the Persians again occupied 
that city. With feelings of bitter indignation against their faith- 
less allies, the Athenians saw themselves once more compelled 
to remove to Salamis. Mardonius took advantage of his situation 
to endeavour once more to win them to his alliance. Through a 
Hellespontine Greek, the same favourable conditions were again 
offered to them, but were again refiised. One voice alone, that of 
the senator Lycidas, broke the unanimity of the assembly. But 
his opposition cost him his life. He and his family were stoned to 
death by the excited populace. In this desperate condition the 
Athenians sent ambassadors to the Spartans to remonstrate 
against their breach ol faith, and to intimate that necessity might 
at length compel them to listen to the proposals of the enemy. 
The Spartans became alarmed. That very night 5000 citizens, 
each attended by seven Helots, were despatched to the frontiers ; 
and these were shortly followed by 5000 LacedsBmonian Perioeci, 
each attended by one light-armed Helot. Never before had the 
Spartans sent so large a force into the field. Their example was 
followed by other Peloponnesian cities ; and the Athenian envoys 
returned to Salamis with the joyful news that a large army was 
preparing to march against the enemy, under the command of 
Pausanias, who acted as regent for the infant son of Leonidas. 

Mardonius, on learning the approach of the Lacedaemonians, 
abandoned Attica and crossed into Boeotia. He finally took up a 
position on the left bank of the Asopus, and not far from the town 
of Platssa. Here he caused a camp to be constructed of ten fur- 
longs square, and fortified with barricades and towers. Meanwhile 
the Grecian army continued to receive reinforcements &om the 
different states, and by the time it reached Bceotia it formed a 
grand total of about 110,000 men. After several days* manoeuvring 
a general battle took place near Platsea. The light-armed undis- 
ciplined Persians, whose bodies were unprotected by armour, main- 
tained a very unequal combat against the serried ranks, the long 
spears, and the mailed bodies of the Spartan phalanx. Mardonius, 
at the head of his body-guard of 1000 picked men, and conspicuous 
by his white charger, was among the foremost in the fight, till 
struck down by the hand of a Spartan. The £eill of their general 
was the signal for flight to the Persians, already wearied and dis- 
heartened by the firuiflesB contest ; nor did the^ oxu^ ^*^^ '^^^ 
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had asam cr owed the Aaapm and readied fheir ibrtified 
The glorr ofhaTing defeated the PeinaiM at Plataa leeta 
vitti tiM f aced amnniani, nnee the Athenians were engaged in 
aatiCher part of tte field with the Thefaana. After repolaing the 
Thehana. tta AthwiJani joined the Laoed»moniana» who had pnr- 
Mad tta Peniana as &r as their fortified camp. Upon the arriTal 
cilSbm At hwii a n s the barrieades were stormed and carried, after a 
gatlaat wsistanre on the part of the Pernana. The camp became 
asoeoeofthe most horrible carnage. The Persian loss was im- 
■ ienae» whDe thai of the Greeks seems not to have exceeded 1300 
or 1400 men. 

It remained to harj the dead and diTide the booty, and so great 
was the tuk that ten dajs were oonsomed in it. The booty was 
ample and magnifioeni. Gold and sQTer coined, as well as in plate 
and trinketa^ rich Tests and carpets, ornamented arms, horses, 
oamels— in a word, all the magnificenoe of Eastern luxury. The 
failnre of the Persian eq[ieditioQ was completed by the destruction 
of tiieir naval armameot. Leotychides^ the Spartan admiral, having 
aafled across the .Agean, fbimd the Persian fleet at Mycal^ a pro- 
moDtoiy of Asia Minor near Mlletas. Their former reverses seem 
completely to have disooniaged the Persians from hazarding 
another naval engagement. The ships were hauled ashore and 
sarronnded witii a rampart^ whilst an army of 60,000 Persians lined 
the coast for their defence. The Greeks landed on the very day 
on which the battle of Platsa was fought. A supernatural pre- 
sentiment of that decisive victory, conveyed by a herald's etaf^ 
which floated over the ^gean from the shores of Greece, is said 
to have pervaded the Grecian ranks at Mycal^ as they marched to 
the attack. The Persians did not long resist : they turned their 
backs and fled to their fortifications, pursued by the Greeks, who 
entered them almost simultaneously. A large number of the 
Prasians perished ; and the victory was rendered still more de- 
eisive by the burning of the fleet. 

The Grecian fleet now sailed towards the Hellespont with the 
view of destroying the bridge ; but hearing that it no longer ex- 
isted, Leotyohides departed homewards with the Peloponnesian 
vessels. Xanthippus, however, the Athenian commander, seized 
the opportunity to recover from the Persians the Thracian Cher- 
sonese^ which had long been an Athenian possession ; and proceeded 
to blockade Sestoe, the key of the strait This city surrendered in 
the autumn, after a protracted siege, whereupon the Athenians 
returned home^ carrying with them the cables of the bridge across 
the Helleeponi which weie afterwards preserved in the Acropolis 
as a trophy. 




CHAPTBB IX. 

TBOX THB BKD OF THE PBRBIAK WASB TO THE BZaiNKDig OF 

THE PxLOFomnaiAK wab, b.c. 479-431. 

The Atheuiftut, on theii ntnm U> Attics, Met Gte defeat of the 
Perraaiu, found their cit; mined and their country detolste. Tbey 
begim to rebuild their city on a iugur acala than befbre. and to 
fortiiy it with a wolL Thoie alliei to whom the increaMng mari- 
tiioe power of Athena wHa an object of Boapicion, and eapedally 
the ^ginetana, to vhom it wu more partioalarl; formidable, be- 
held her riaing fortiflcationg with diwnay. They endeaTonred to 
inapire the lAcedamoniana with their feani, and nrgod them to 
aneat the work. Bat though Bparta ihared the jealonay of the 
allies, she could not with aay decency interfere by force to prerenl 
a tnendly city from exeicieing a right inherent in all independent 
glatea. She aaanmed therefore the hypocritioal garb of an adTiaer 
end coimBelloT. Concealing her jealooay mider the pretence of 
zeal for the common interests of Oreece, ahe represented tc the 
Atheniana that, in the event of another Petoan inraaioa, fortified 
towna would aerte the enemy for camps and atronghold*, m Thebei 
had done in the last war; utd propoaed that th« L.'CoeicBii&^Di^^ 
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uol dttly ^^^ *^^ <w«i|^W«n|t tht^tr own fi>rt{Ac«tioiia, but help 

The ohJiH^t of th«^ (tntpiiml wm too tf«n«pM«nt to deceiTe ao 
Mtite ft iteU^sumn m Thi'liitiitxtcli'e. Athont wm not yet, howeyer, 
In ft iHjntUWon t<» Incut the dmigf^r of oponly rt\j«jting it ; aod he 
thi^relbre ndTised the Athentane to ditmisB the Spartan enToys 
with the nflmtmnce that thoy would Bond ambaasadora to Sparta to 
einlftin their Tiowt. IIo then oanaed himself to be appointed one 
of thiw anilm«»tlori; and setting off straightway for Sparta, di- 
reetod hii collpngnos to linger behind as long as possible. At Sparta, 
the Absence of hii colleagues, at which he affected to be surprised, 
ftflbnird him an excnse for not denumding an audience of the 
ephort. During the interval thus gained, the whole population of 
Athens, of both sexes and erery age, worked day and night at the 
walli» which, when the other ambnsaadon at length arrived at 
Bpnrtfti had attained a height sufficient to aflbrd a tolerable do- 
ftmoe. Meanwhile the suspicions of the Spartans had been more 
than once aroused by messages from the iEginetans respecting the 
progress &l the walls. Themistocles, however, positively denio<l 
their statements ; and urged the Spartans to send messengers of 
their own to Athens in order to learn the true state of affairs, at 
the same time instructing the Athenians to detain them as hostages 
for the safety of himself and colleagues. When there was no 
longer any motive for concealment, Themistocles openly avowed 
the progress of the works, and his intention of securing the inde- 
pendence of Athens, and enabling her to act for herself. The walls 
being now too &r advanced to be easily taken, the Spartans found 
themselves compelled to acquiesce, and the works were completed 
witliout farther hindrance. 

Having thus secured the city from all danger of an immediate 
attack, Themistocles pursued his favourite project of rendering 
Athens the greatest maritime and commercial power of Greece. 
He erected a town round the harbour of PirsBus, distant between 
four and five miles &om Athens, and enclosed it with a wall as large 
in extent as the city itself, but of vastly greater height and thick- 
ness. Meanwhile an event occurred which secured more firmly 
than ever the maritime supremacy of Athens, by transferring to 
her the command of the allied fleet. 

In the year after the battle of Plataa a fleet had been fitted out 
and placed under the command of the Spartan regent, Pausanias, 
in order to carry on the war against the Persians. After delivering 
most of the Grecian towns in Cyprus from the Persians, this arma- 
ment sailed up the Bosporus and laid siege to Byzantium, which 
was garrisoned by a large Persian force. The town surrendered 
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after a protracted siege ; but it was during this expedition that 
the conduct of the Spartan commander struck a fatal blow at the 
interests of his country. 

The immense booty, as well as the renown, which Pausanias had 
acquired at Platiea, had filled him with pride and ambition. Aites 
the capture of Byzantium he despatched a letter to Xerxes^ offering 
to marry the king's daughter, and to bring Sparta and the rest oi 
Greece under his dominion. Xerxes was highly delighted with 
this letter, and sent a reply in which he urged Pausanias to pur- 
sue his project night and day, and promised to supply him with all 
the money and troops that might be needful for its executioo. 
But the childish vanity of Pausanias betrayed his plot before it 
was ripe for execution. Elated by the confidence of Xerxes, and 
by the money with which he was lavishly supplied, he acted as if 
he had already married the Great Eling's daughter. He assumed 
the Persian dress ; he made a progress through Thrace, attended 
by Persian and Egyptian guards ; and copied, in the luxury of his 
table and the dissoluteness of his manners, the example of his 
adopted country. Above all, he offended the allies by his haughty 
reserve and imperiousness. His designs were now too manifest to 
escape attention. His proceedings reached the ears of the Spar- 
tans, who sent out Dorcis to supersede him. Disgusted by the in- 
solence of Pausanias, the lonians serving in the combined Grecian 
fleet addressed themselves to Aristides, whose manners formed a 
striking contrast to those of the Spartan leader, and begged him 
to assume the command. This request was made precisely at 
the time when Pausanias was recalled; and accordingly, when 
Dorcis arrived, he found Aristides in command of the combined 
fleet (B.C. 478). 

This event was not a mere empty question about a point of 
honour. It was a real revolution, terminated by a solemn league, 
of which Athens was to be the head. Aristides took the lead in 
the matter, for which his proverbial justice and probity eminently 
qualified him. The league obtained the name of ** the Oonfederacy 
of Delos," from its being arranged that deputies of the allies be- 
longing to it should meet periodically for deliberation in the temple 
of Apollo and Artemis (Diana) in that island. Each state was 
assessed in a certain contribution, either of money or ships, as pro- 
posed by the Athenians and ratified by the synod. The assessment 
was intrusted to Aristides, whose impartiality was universally ap- 
plauded. Of the details, however, we only know that the first 
assessment amounted to 460 talents (about 106,0002. sterling), 
that certain officers called Hellonotamiso were appointed by the 
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Athenians to collect and admiDister the oontribationi^ and that 
DeloB was the treasnry. 

Such was the origin of the Confederacy of Delos. Boon after its 
formation Aristides was sacceeded in the command of the com- 
bined fleet by Cimon, the son of Miltiades. 

Pansanias, on his return to Sparta, seems to have been acquitted 
of any definite charges ; but he continued his correspondence with 
Persia, and an accident at length afforded convincing proofs of his 
guilt A fiGtvourite slave, to whom he had intrusted a letter to the 
Persian satrap at Sardis, observed with dismay that none of the 
messengers employed in this service had ever returned. Moved 
by these fears, he broke the seal and read the letter, and finding 
his suspicions of the fate that awaited him confirmed, he carried 
the document to the ephors. But in ancient states the testimony 
of a slave was always regarded with suspicion. The ephors re- 
fused to believe the evidence offered to them unless confirmed by 
their own ears. For this purpose they directisd him to plant him- 
self as a suppliant in a sacred grove near Cape Tenarus, in a hut 
behind which two of their body might conceal themselves. Pau- 
sanias, as they had expected, anxious at the step taken by his 
slave, hastened to the spot to question him about it. The con- 
versation which ensued, and which was overheard by the ephors, 
rendered the guilt of Pausanias no longer doubtfuL They now 
determined to arrest him on his return to Sparta. They met him 
in the street near the temple of Athena Chalcioacus (of the Brazen 
House), when Pausanias, either alarmed by his guilty conscience, 
or put on his guard by a secret signal from one of the ephors, 
turned and fied to the temple, where he took refuge in a small 
chamber belonging to the building. From this sanctuary it was 
unlawfid to drag him ; but the ephors caused the doors to be built 
up and the roof to be removed, and his own mother is said to have 
placed the first stone at the doors. When at the point of death 
from starvation, he was carried from the sanctuary before he pol- 
luted it with his corpse. Such was the end of the victor of Platssa. 
After his death proofs were discovered among his papers that The- 
mistocles was implicated in his guilt. But in order to follow the 
fortunes of the Athenian statesman, it is necessary to take a glance 
at the internal history of Athens. 

The ancient rivalry between Themistocles and Aristides had 
been in a good degree extinguished by the danger which threat- 
ened their common country during the Persian wars. Aristides 
had since abandoned his former prejudices, and was willing to 
conform to many of the democratical innovations of his rival The 
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efifoct of this was to produce, soon after their return to Attica, e 
still further modification of the constitatioh of Clisiiienea. The 
Thetes, the lowest of the four classes of Athenian citizens, were 
declared eligible for the magistracy, from which they had been 
excluded by the laws of Solon. Thus not only the archonship, 
but consoquontly the Oouncil of Areopagus, was thrown open to 
them ; and, strange to say, this reform was proposed by Aristldes 
himselfl 

NoTertheless party spirit still ran high at Athens. Oimon and 
AlcmsBon were violent opponents of Themistocles, and of thoii 
party Aristides was still the head. The popularity of Aristides 
was never greater than at the present time, owing not only to the 
more liberal spirit which he exhibited, but also to his great services 
in establishing the Ck)nfederacy of Delos. Themistocles had 
offended the Athenians by his ostentation and vanity. He was 
continually boasting of his services to the state; but worse than 
all this, his conduct was stained with positive guilt. Whilst, at the 
head of an Athenian squadron, he was sailing among the Greek 
islands for the ostensible purpose of executii^ justice, there is 
little room to doubt that he corrupted its very source by accepting 
large sums of money from the cities which he visited. Party spirit 
at length reached such a height that it was found necessary to 
resort to ostracism, and Themistocles was condemned to a tem- 
porary banishment (b.c. 471). He retired to Argos, where he was 
residhig when the Spartans called upon the Athenians to prosecute 
their great statesman before a synod of the allies assembled at 
Sparta, on the ground of treasonable correspondence with Persia. 
Accordingly joint envoys were sent from Athens and Sparta to 
arrest him (b.c. 466). Themistocles avoided the impending danger 
by flying from Argos to Oorcyra. The Corcyrieans, however, not 
daring to shelter him, he passed over to the continent ; where, being 
still pursued, he was forced to seek refage at the court of Admetus, 
king of the Molossians, though the latter was his personal enemy. 
Fortunately, Admetus happened to be from home. The forlorn 
condition of Themistocles excited the compassion of the wife of 
the Molossian king, who placed her child in his arms, and bade 
him seat himself on the hearth as a suppliant. As soon as the 
king arrived, Themistocles explained his peril, and adjured him 
by the sacred laws of hospitality not to take vengeance upon> a 
fallen foe. Admetus accepted his appeal, and raised him from the 
hearth ; he refused to deliver him up to his pursuers, and at last 
only dismissed him on his own expressed desire to proceed to 
Persia. After many perils, Themistocles succeeded in reachin|[ ^ 
safety the coast of Asia. Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxea. W8& ^assm 
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apon the throne of Persia, and to him Themistocles hastened to 
announce himself. The king was delighted at his arrival, and 
treated him with the greatest distinction. In a year's time, The- 
mistocles, having acquired a suiBcient knowledge of the Persian 
language to be able to converse in it, entertained Artaxerxes with 
mag^ficent schemes for the subjugation of Greece. Artaxerxes 
loaded him with presents, gave him a Persian wife, and appointed 
IVIagnesia, a town not fjEir from the Ionian coast, as his place of 
residence. After living there some time he was carried off by dis- 
ease at the age of sixty-five, without having realised, or apparently 
attempted, any of those plans with which he had danled the Persian 
monarch. Bumour ascribed his death to poison, which he took of 
his own accord, from a consciousness of his inability to perform his 
promises: but this report, wliich was current in the time of Thn- 
cydides, is rejected by that historian. 

Aristides died about four years after the banishment of The- 
mistocles. The common accounts of his poverty are probably ex- 
aggerated, and seem to have been founded on the droiimstances 
of a public funeral, and of handsome donations made to his three 
chil^n by the state. But whatever his property may have been, 
it is at least certain that he did not acquire or increase it by un- 
lawful means ; and not even calumny has ventured to assail his 
well-earned title of ihe Just, 

Ou the death of Aristides, Gimon became the undisputed leader 
of the conservative party at Athens. Gimon was generous, affable9 
magnificent ; and, notwithstanding his political views, of exceedingly 
popular manners. He had inherited the military genius of his 
father, and was undoubtedly the greatest commander of his time. 
He employed the vast wealth acquired in his expeditions in 
adorning Athens and gratifying his fellow-citizens. It has been 
already mentioned that he succeeded Aristides in the command of 
the allied fleet. His first exploits were the capture of Eion on 
the Strymon, and the reduction of the island of Scyros (b.c. 476). 
A few years afterwards we find the first symptoms of discontent 
among the members of the Confederacy of Delos. Naxos, one of 
the confederate islands, and the largest of the Cyclades, revolted 
in B.C. 466, probably from a feeling of the growing oppressiveness 
of the Athenian headship. It was immediately invested by the 
confederate fleet, reduced, and made tributary to Athens. This 
was another step towards dominion gained by the Athenians, whoso 
pretensions were assisted by the imprudence of the allies. Many 
of the smaller states belonging to the confederacy, wearied with 
perpetual hostilities, commuted for a money payment the ships 
which tiiey were bound to supply ; and thus, by depriving them- 
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selveB of a navy, lost the only meazis by which they could assert 
their independence. 

' The same year was marked by a memorable action against the 
Persians. Cimon, at the head of 200 Athenian triremes, and 
100 famished by the allies, proceeded to the coast of Asia Minor. 
The Persians had assembled a large fleet and army at the month of 
the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. After speedily defeating the 
fleet, Oimon landed his men and marched against the Persian 
army, which was drawn up on the shore to protect the fleet. The 
land-force fought with bravery, but was at length put to the rout 

The island of Thasos was the next member of the confederacy 
against which the Athenians directed their arms. After a siege of 
more than two years that island surrendered, when its fortiflcations 
were razed, and it was condemned to pay tribute (b.c. 463). 

The expedition to Thasos was attended with a circumstance 
which first gives token of the coming hostilities between Sparta 
and Athens. At an early period of the blockade the Thasians 
secretly applied to the Laced»monians to make a diversion in their 
favour by invading Attica : and though the LacedsamonianB were 
still ostensibly allied with Athens, they were base enough to comply 
with this request. Their treachery, however, was prevented by a 
terrible calamity which befel themselves. In the year b.g. 464 their 
capital was visited by an earthquake which laid it in ruins and 
killed 20,000 of the citizens. But this was only part of the calamity. 
The earthquake was immediately followed by a revolt of the Helots, 
who were always ready to avail themselves of the weakness of their 
tyrants. Being joined by the Messenians, they fortified themselves 
in Mount Ithome in Messenia. Hence this revolt is sometimes 
called the Third Messenian War (b.c. 464). After two or three 
years spent in a vain attempt to dislodge them from this position, 
the Lacedemonians found themselves obliged to call in the assist- 
ance of their allies, and, among the rest, of the Athenians. It was 
with great difficulty that Oimon persuaded the Athenians to com- 
ply with this request ; but he was at length despatched to La^ 
conia with a force of 4000 hoplites. The aid of the Athenians 
liad been requested by the LacedsBmonians on account of their ac- 
knowledged superiority in the art of attacking fortified places. As, 
however, Gimon did not succeed in dislodging the Helots from 
Ithom^ the Lacedsemonians, probably from a consciousness of their 
own treachery in the afljEur of Thasos, suspected that the Athenians 
were playing them fSedse, and abruptly dismissed them, saying that 
they had no longer any occasion for their services. This rude dis- 
missal gave great offence at Athens, and annihilated for a time the 
political influence of Cimon. The democratical p&vt") Vv^^x^so^. 
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first opposed the expedition; and it afforded them a gteat trimnpb 
to be i^le to point to Oimon retoming not only nnsnooessfal but 
insulted. That party was now led by Pericles. A sort of hereditary 
feud existed between Pericles and Oimon ; for it was Xanthippus, 
the father of Pericles, who had impeached MiltiadoB, the father of 
Oimon. The character of Pericles was almost the reverse of Oimon*B. 
Although the leader of the popular party, his manner^ were reserved. 
He appeared but little in society, and only in public upon great 
occasions. His mind had received the highest polish which that 
period was capable of giving. He constantly conversed with Anax- 
agoras, Protagoras, Zeno, and other eminent philosophers. To oratory 
in particular he had devoted much attention, as an indispensable 
instrument for swaying the public assemblies of Athens. 

Pericles seized the occasion presented by the ill success of Oimdn, 
both to ruin that leader and to strike a &tal blow at the aristo- 
cratical party. He deprived the Areopagus of its chief functions, 
and left it a mere sliadow of its former influence and power. He 
rendered the election to magistracies dependent simply upon lot, so 
that every citizen, however poor, had an equal chance of obtaining 
the honours of the state. Other changes which accompanied this 
revolution — ^for such it must be called — were the institution of paid 
dieasteries or jury-courts, and the almost entire abrogation of the 
judicial power of the Senate of Five Hundred. It cannot be sup- 
posed that such fundamental changes were effected without violent 
party strife. The poet ^schylus, in the tragedy of the EumenideB, 
in vain exerted all the powers of his genius in support of the aris- 
tocratical party and of the tottering Areopagus ; his exertions on 
this occasion resulted only in his own flight from Athens. The 
same &te attended Oimon himself; and he was condemned by 
ostracism (b.c. 461) to a ten years' banishment. Nay, party vio- 
lence even went the length of assassination. Ephialtes, who had 
taken the lead in the attacks upon the Areopagus, fell beneath 
the dagger of a Boeotian, hired by the conservative party to de- 
spatch him. 

It was from this period (b.c. 461) that the long administration of 
Pericles may be said to have commenced. The effects of his acces- 
sion to power soon became visible in the foreign relations of Athens. 
Pericles had succeeded to the political principles of Themistocles, 
and his aim was to render Athens the leading power of Greece. 
The Oonfederacy of Delos had already secured her maritime 
ascendency; Pericles directed his policy to the extension of her 
influence in continental Greece. She formed an alliance with the 
Thessalians, Argos, and Megara. The possession of Megara was 
of great importance, as it enabled the Athenians to arrest the pro- 
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gresB of an invading anny from Peloponnesui. iSgina, so long the 
maritime rival of Athens, was subdued and made tributary. The 
Athenians marched with rapid steps to the dominion of Greece. 
Shortly afterwards the battle of (Enophyta (b.c. 456), in which 
the Athenians defeated the Boeotians, gave Athens the command of 
Thebes, and of all the other Boeotian towns. From the gulf of 
Corinth to the straits of Thermopylae Athenian influence was now 
predominant. During these events the Athenians had continued to 
prosecute the war ctgainst Persia. In the year b.c. 460 they sent a 
powerful fleet, to Egypt to assist Inarus, who had revolted against 
Persia ; but tiiis expedition proved a complete failure, for at the 
end of six years the revolt was put down by the Persians, and the 
Athenian fleet destroyed (b.c. 455). At a later period (b.c. 449) 
Cimon, who had been recalled from exile, sailed to Cyprus with a 
fleet of 200 ships. He undertook the siege of Citium in that island ; 
but died during the progress of it, either from disease or from the 
effects of a wound. Shortly afterwards a pacification was concluded 
with Persia, which is sometimes, but erroneously, called ** the peace 
of Cimon.*' It is stated that by this compact the Persian monarch 
agreed not to tax or molest the Greek colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor, nor to send any vessels of war westward of Phaselis in Lycia, 
or within the Cyanean rocks at the junction of the Euxine with 
the Thracian Bosporus ; the Atiienians on their side undertaking to 
leave the Persians in undisturbed possession of Cyprus and Egypt 
During the progress of these events, the states which formed the 
Confederacy of Delos, with the exception of Chios, Lesbos, and 
Samos, had gradually become, instead of the active allies of Athens, 
her disarmed and passive tributaries. Even the custody of the fund 
had been transferred from Delos to Athens. The purpose for which 
the confederacy had been originally organised disappeared with the 
Persian peace : .vet what may now be called Imperial Athens con- 
tinued, for her own ends, to exercise her prerogatives as head of 
the league. Her alliances, as we have seen, had likewise been ex- 
tended in continental Greece, where they embraced Megara, Bceotia, 
Phocis, Locris \ together with Troezen and Achaia in Peloponnesus. 
Such was the position of Athens in the year 448 B.C., the period of 
lier greatest power and prosperity. From this time her empire 
began to decline ; whilst Sparta, and other watchful and jealous 
enemies, stood ever ready to strike a blow. 

In the following year (b.c. 447) a revolution in Boeotia deprived 
Athens of her ascendency in that country. With an overweening 
contempt of their enemies, a small band of 1000 Athenian Eoplites, 
chiefly composed of youthfrd volunteers belonging to the best 
Athenian fiEunilies, together with a few auxiliaries, marched undex 
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the command of Tolmides to put down the revolt in direct oppo 
sition to the advice of Pericles, who adjured them to wait and col- 
lect a more numerous force. The enterprise proved disastrous in 
the extreme. Tolmides was defeated and slain near ChsBronea ; a 
large number of the hoplites also fell in the engagement, whilst a 
still larger number were taken prisoners. This last circumftance 
proved fatal to the interests of Athens in Bceotia. In order to re- 
cover these prisoners, she agreed to evacuate Boeotia, and to permit 
the re-estabUshment of the aristocracies which she had fonnerly 
overthrown. But the Athenian reverses did not end here. The ex- 
pulsion of the partisans of Athens from the government of Phocis and 
Locris, and the revolt of Eubcea and Megara, were announced in 
quick succession. The youthful Pleistoanaz, king of Sparta, actually 
penetrated, with an army of Lacedssmonians and Peloponnesian 
allies, as &r as the neighbourhood of Eleusis ; and the capital itself 
it is said, was saved only by Pericles having bribed the Spartan mon- 
arch. Pericles reconquered Eubcea; but this was the only possession 
which the Athenians succeeded in recovering. Their empire on 
land had vanished more speedily than it had been acquired ; and 
they were therefore induced to conclude, at the beginning of b.c. 445» 
a Thirtt Yeabs' Truce with Sparta and her allies, by which they 
consented to abandon all the acquisitions which they had made in 
Peloponnesus, and to leave Megara to be included among the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies of Sparta. 

From the Thirty Years' Truce to the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, few political events of any importance occurred. 
During these fourteen years (b.c. 445-431) Pericles continued to 
enjoy the sole direction of affairs. His views were of the most 
lofty kind. Athens was to become the capital of Greece, and the 
centre of art and refinement. In her external appearance the 
city was to be rendered worthy of the high position to which she 
aspired, by the beauty and splendour of her public buildings, by 
her works of art in sculpture, architecture, and painting, and by 
the pomp and magnificence of her religious festivals. All these 
objects Athens was enabled to attain in an incredibly short space 
of time, through the genius and energy of her citizens and the 
vast resources at her command. No state has ever exhibited so 
much intellectual activity and so great a progress in art as was 
displayed by Athens in the period which elapsed between the 
Thirty Years' Truce and the breaking out of the Peloponnesian 
war. She was the seat and centre of Grecian literature. The 
three great tragic poets of Greece were natives of Attica. iBschylus, 
the earliest of the three, had recently died in Sicily ; but Sophocles 
was now at the full height of his reputation, and Euripides 
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was rapidly rising into notice. Aristophanes, the greatest of the 
Grecian comic poets, was also horn in Attica, and exhibited plays 
soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Herodotus, 
the Father of History, though a native of Halicamassus in Asia 
Minor, resided some time at Athens, and accompanied a colony 
which the Athenians sent to Thurii in Italy. Thucydides, the 
greatest of Greek historians, was an Athenian, and was a young 
man at this period. 

Colonization, for which the genius and inclination of the 
Athenians had always been suited, was another method adopted 
by Pericles for extending the influence and empire of Athens. 
The settlements made under his auspices were of two kinds. 
CleruchieSt and regular colonies. The former mode was exclusively 
Athenian. It consisted in the allotment of land in conquered or 
subject countries to certain bodies of Athenians, who continued to 
retain all their original rights of citizenship. This circumstance, 
as well as the convenience of entering upon land already in a state 
of cultivation, instead of having to reclaim it from the rude condi- 
tion of nature, seems to have rendered such a mode of settiement 
much preferred by the Athenians. The earliest instance which we 
find of it is in the year b.g. 506, when four thousand Athenians 
entered upon the domains of the Chalcidian knights (see p. 88). 
But it was under Pericles that this system was most extensively 
adopted. During his administration 1000 Athenian citizens were 
settled in the Thracian Chersonese, 500 in Naxos, and 250 in 
Andros. The islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, as well as a 
large tract in the north of Eubcea, were also completely occupied 
by Athenian proprietors. 

The most important colonies settled by Pericles were those of 
Thurii and Amphipolis. Since the destruction of Sybaris by the 
Crotoniates, in b.c. 509, the former inhabitants had lived dispersed 
in the adjoining territory along the gulf of Tarentum. In b.c. 443 
Pericles sent out a colony to found Thurii, near the site of the 
ancient Sybaris. The colony of Amphipolis was founded some 
years later (b.c. 4S7), under the conduct of Agnon. 

But Pericles, notwithstanding his influence and power, had still 
many bitter and active enemies, who assailed him through his 
private connections, and even endeavoured to wound his honour by 
a charge of peculation. Pericles, after divorcing a wife with whom 
he had lived unhappily, took his mistress Aspasia to his house, and 
dwelt with her till his death on terms of the greatest afiection. 
She was distinguished not only for her beauty, but also for her 
learning and accomplishments. Her intimacy with Anaxagoras, 
the celebrated Ionic philosopher, was made a handle for wounding 
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Perioles in Mb tenderest relations. PaganiBm« notwithsiaiiding its 
licence, was capable of producing bigots : and oven at Athens the 
man who yentnred to dispute the existence of a hundred gods with 
morals and passions somewhat worse than those of ordinary hmnan 
nature, did so at the risk of his life. Anaxagoras was indicted far 
impiety. Aspasia was included in the same charge, and dragged 
before the courts of justice. Anaxagoras prudently fled from 
Athens, and thus probably avoided a fate which in consequence of 
a similar accusation afterwards overtook Socrates. Perieles him- 
self pleaded the cause of Aspasia. He was indeed indirectly im- 
plicated in the indictment ; but he felt no concern except for bis 
beloved Aspasia* and on this occasion the cold and somewhat 
haughty statesman, whom the most violent storms of the assembly 
could not deprive of his self-possession, was for once seen to weep. 
His appeal to the jury was successful, but another trial still awaited 
him. An indictment was preferred against his friend, the great 
sculptor Phidias, for embezzlement of the gold intended to adorn 
the celebrated ivory statue of Athena ; and according to some, 
Pericles himself was included in the charge of peculation. "Whether 
Pericles was ever actually tried on this accusation is mioertaia ; 
but at all events, if he was, there can be no doubt that he waa 
honourably acquitted. The gold employed in the statue had been 
fixed in such a manner that it could be detached and weighed, and 
Pericles challenged his accusers to the proof. But Phidias did not 
escape so fortunately. There wore other circumstances which 
rendered him unpopular, and amongst them the fietct that he had 
introduced portraits both of himself and Pericles in the sculptures 
which adorned the frieze of the Parthenon. Phidias died in prison 
before the day of trial. 

The Athenian empire, since the conclusion of the Thirty Tears* 
Truce, had again become exclusively maritime. Tet even among 
the subjects and allies united with Athens by the Confederacy of 
Delos, her sway was borne with growing discontent. One of the 
chief causes of this dissatisfiEtction was the amount of the tribute 
exacted by the Athenians, as well as their misapplication of the 
proceeds. In the time of Aristides and Cimon, when an active war 
was carrying on against the Persians, the sum annually collected 
amounted to 460 talents. In the time of Pericles, although that 
war had been brought to a close, the tribute had neverth^ess in- 
creased to the annual sum of 600 talents. Another grievance was 
the transference to Athens of all lawsuits, at least of all public 
suits ; for on this subject we are unable to draw the line distinctly. 
In criminal cases, at all events, the allies seem to have been de- 
prived of the power to inflict capital punishment Besides all these 
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causes of complaint^ the aUies had often to endure the oppiessionfi 
And exactions of Athenian officers, both military and naval, as well 
US of the rich and powerful Athenian citizens settled among them. 

In B.C. 440 Samos, one of the three independent allies already 
mentioned, revolted from Athens ; but even this island was no match 
for the Athenian power. Pericles, who sailed against the Samians 
in person, defeated their fleet in several engagements, and forced 
the city to capitulate. The Samians were compelled to raze their 
fortifications, to surrender their fleet, to give hostages for their 
future conduct, and to pay the expenses of the war. 

The triumphs and the power of Athens were regarded with fear 
and jealousy by her rivals ; and the quarrel between Corinth and 
Gorcyra lighted the spark which was to produce the conflagration. 
On the coast of Illyria, near the site of the modem Durazzo, the 
Gorcyrseans had founded the city of Epidamnus. Gorcyra (now 
Gorfu) was itself a colony of Gorinth ; and though long at enmity 
with its mother country, was forced, according to the time-hallowed 
custom of the Greeks in such matters, to select the founder of 
Epidamnus from the Gorinthians. Accordingly Gorinth became 
the metropolis of Epidamnus as well as of Gorcyra. At the time 
of which we speak, the Epidamnians, being hard pressed by the 
Illyrians, led by some oligarchical exiles of their own city, applied 
to Gorcyra for assistance, which the Gorc3rriBan8, being connected 
with the Epidamnian oligarchy, refused. The Epidamnians then 
sought help from the Gorinthians, who undertook to assist them. The 
GorcyrseanSr highly resenting this interference, attacked the Gorin- 
thian fleet off Gape Actium, and gained a signal victory (b.c. 435). 
Deeply humbled by this defeat, the Gorinthians spent the two 
following years in active preparations for retrieving it The Gor> 
oyrsBans, who had not enrolled themselves either in the Laceda>- 
monian or Athenian alliance, and therefore stood alone, were greatly 
alarmed at these preparations. They now resolved to remedy this 
deficiency ; and as Gorinth belonged to the Lacedaemonian alliance, 
the GorcyrsBans had no option, and were obliged to apply to Athens. 
The majority of the Athenians were ready to comply with their re- 
quest ; but in order to avoid an open infringement of the Thirty 
Years' Truce, it was resolved to conclude only a defensive alliance 
with Gorcyra : that is, to defend the Gorcyrseans in case their terri- 
tories were actually invaded by the Gorinthians, but beyond that 
not to lend them any active assistance. A small Athenian squadron 
of only 10 triremes was despatched to the assistance of the Gor- 
oyrsdans. Soon after their arrival a battle ensued off the coast of 
Epirus, between the Gorinthian and Gorcyrssan fleets. After a 
hard-fought day, victory finally declared in favour of the Gorim 
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The Athenians now abandoned their nentrality, and did all in fhfslr 
power to save the flyinji^ Corcymana from tlieir pUTBaurs. Thia 
action took phico early in the mornings ; and the Corintliiaiu prepared 
to rouew the attack in the afternoon, when they saw in the distance 
20 Atheniuu ves8i>lti, which tliey believed to be the advonoed fifiiaid 
of a still lar<;er fleet. Tliey acconhngly saiUni away to the coast of 
Epinis : but finding that the Athenians did not mean to undertake 
ofTensive operations aguinst them, tlioy departed homewards with 
thoir whole fleet These events took place in the year b.c. 482. 

The Corinthians were naturallv incensed at the conduct of 
Athens ; and it is not sarprisin^ that they should have watched 
for an opportunity of revenge. Tiiis was soon afforded them by the 
enmity of the Miii'e<luiiiun prince Penliccas towards the Athenians. 
He incited her tributaries upon tiie coast of Macedonia to revolt. 
including Potidtoo, a town seated on the isthmus of Pallend. 
Potidwfi, thou<;h now a tributary of Athens, was originally a colony 
of the CoriiithianH, and received fh)m them certain annual mag^ 
trates. Being urged as well by the Corinthians as by Perdiocas, 
the Potidflsans openly raised the stanilard of revolt (b.c. 432). A 
powerful Athenian armament was despatched to the coast of IHaoe- 
donia and laid siege to PotidsBO. 

Meanwhile the Lace<ln)monians, urged on all sides by the com- 
plaints of their allies against Athens, summoned a general meeting 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy at Sparta. The Corintliians took 
the most prominent part in the debate ; but other members of the 
eonfederocy had also heavy grievances to allege against Athens. 
Foremost among these were the Megarians, who complained that 
their commerce had been ruined by a recent decree of tlie Athe- 
nians which excluded them from every port within the Atlienian 
jurisdiction. It was generally felt that the time hod now aiiivM 
for checking the power of Athens. Influenced by these feblingil, 
the Lacedsemonians decided upon war ; and the congress passed a 
resolution to the same effect, thus binding the whole Pelopoun^riflin 
confederacy to the same policy. This important resolution waJs 
adopted towards the close of b.<\ 432, or early in the following 
year. Before any actual declaration of wax, hostilities were begun 
in the spring of u.c. 481 by a treacherous attack of the Thebans 
upon PlatflDa. Though Boeotians by descent, the Plutieuns did not 
belong to the BoBotion league, but had long been in close alliance 
witli the Athenians. Hence they were regarded with hatred find 
jealousy by tlie Thebans, which sentiments were also shared by a 
small oligarchical faction in Plataia itself. The Phit^nan oligarchs 
secretly adniitted a body of 300 Thebans into the town at night; 
but the attempt proved a &ilure ; the citizens flew to arms, and hi 
the morning all the Thebans were either slain or taken prisoners. 
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CHAPTEB X. 



Al ths oommeiiaemeDt of the PeloponneBian irar AtheOB was ftf 
the lieight of its gloiy under the brilliant admioiatratioD ofPerictei. 
'We ma; therefore here pause to take a brief fmrrey of the city and 
of its most important bnildingB. Athens la eitnated ahont three milea 
&om the Beai<oast. in the oential plain of Attica. In this plain rise 
seretal eminences. Of these the most prominent is a loft; insolated 
mountain, with a conical peaked Bouunit, qoit called the TTill of St. 
Oeo^^e, and which bore in ancient times the name of LyeabeUut. 
This mountain, which was not included withiD the ancient waila, 
lieg to the north-east of Athens, and faima the most striking featnte 
in the eDvirons of the oitj. It is to Athens what VesnTins is to 
Naplect or Arthur's Seat to Edinburgh. BoaQt-west of LTcabolttis 
there are four hills of moderate height, all of wliich formed part of 
the oity. Of these the nearest to Lycahettn^ and at the distance of 
a mile bom the latter, was the Aaropolii, or citadel of Athene a 
■qoare craggy rock ridng abmtl; about 150 feet, with aflat summit 
of about 1000 feet long ttma east to west, by 500 feet bioad ^m 
north to south. Inunediately west of the Acropolis is a second hill 
of irtegnlar form, the Areopagtu. To the south-west there rises a 
third hill, the Fnpz, on which the assemblies of the citizens wera 
held ; and to the south of the latter is a fourth hill, knuvn. a&*bM| 
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ITuieuni. Oa tlisctutern andwctternndcsortba oi^thantmtwn 
oDoll atrotmu, which are aea,r\y exhaoitud befor* tbtj iMob tlw 
■ea, by the heato of aommer and b; tbe oliatmtiU Ibi irtUelKl tai- 
gatioa. Tliat on the east ii tiie IHaeaa, which flnwed tbrougli tlM 




Botithem quarter of tlie city: tliat on the west in the CephiMoa. 
South of the city was Been tbe Saronto gulf, nitb the harbonia of 
Atheca. 

Athens ia said to have derived ita name from the promiDenoe 
giTsu to the worsbip of Athena by ita king Erechtheus. Tbe ioha- 
bitauts were previonalj called Cranni and Cecropidu, from Gecropi, 
who. according to tradition, wae tbe original founder of the oi^. 
This at first occupied only ths hill or rock which aRerwarda became 
the Aerojyiit; hnt gradually tbe buildings began to apresd ovei 
the groond at tlie Boathem foot of this bill. It waa not till tho 
time of Pisiatretas and hia sons (B.C. .-iSO-SU) that the city began 
to assume any degree of splendour. Tlia most remarkable building 
of these doepots waa tbe gigantio temple of the Olympian Zeos. 
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which, howevoT, was Dot finished till inony oentnriea Idtar. In 
B.O. 500 Die tliealre of Dionylus was commeucod on the ecrath- 
esstern slope of the AuropolU. bat was not oompleted till B.O. 810 : 
though it must liaTB been used for the represoiilutioa of pl»jl long 
before that poriod. 
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Xerxes reduced the snoient city almost to a 1 eap of aEbefi. 
After the departure of the Persians, its recotistruction on a maoh 
Inrget scale was commenced nader tl e sopennteiutonce of The. 
m stooles. whose first care was to provide for ts safely by the erec- 
tion of walls. The Acropolis now formed the centre of tho city, 
round which the new walls described an irregular circle of about 
60 atadia or T) miles in circumference. The space thus enclosed 
formi-d the Asly. or city, properly so calleil. But the views of 
Themistocles were not cooflned to the mere defence of Alliens : be 
coDteinpIated nuiking her a great uaval power, and for this par- 
pose adequate docks and aiaenals were teqairod. Previoni^ ^)a» j 
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AthonianB had used as their only harbour the open roadstead of 
FhaUrum on the eastern side of the Phalerio bay, where the Ma- 
shore is nearest to Athens. But Thomistodes traoflfeixod the 
naval station of the Athenians to the peninsula of Pirwii% which 
is distant about 4^ miles from Athens, and contains three naiozal 
harbours, — a large one on the western side, called simply Ptrams or 
The Harbour^ and two smaller ones on the eastern side, called 
respectively Zea and Mtmycfiia, the latter being nearest to the city. 
It was not till the administration of Pericles that the walla were 
built which connected Athens with her ports. These were at fint 
the outer or northern Long Wall, which ran fh>m Athens to Pinaiia* 
and the Phaleric wall connecting the city with Phalemm. TheM 
wore commenced in b.c. 457, and finished in the foUowing jear. 
It was soon found, however, that the space thus enclosed was too 
vast to be easily defended ; and as the port of Phalerum was small 
and insignificant in comparison with the Pineus, and soon ceased 
to be used by the Athenian ships of war, its wall was abandoned 
and probably allowed to fall into decay. Its place was supplied 
by another Long Wall, which was built parallel to the first at a 
distance of only 550 feet, thus rendering both capable of being 
defended by the same body of men. Their height in all proba- 
bility was not less than 60 feet. In process of time the space be- 
tween the two Long Wails was occupied on each side by houses. 

It will be seen from the preceding description that Athens, in 
its larger acceptation, and including its port, consisted of two cir- 
cular cities, the Asty and Pirteus, each of about 7} miles in circum- 
ference, and joined together by a broad street of between four and 
five miles long. 

Such was the outward and material form of that city, which 
during the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars 
reached the highest pitch of military, artistic, and literary glory. 
The latter portion of this period, or that comprised under tiie 
ascendency of Pericles, exhibits Athenian art in its highest state of 
perfection, and is therefore by way of excellence commonly desig- 
nated as the age of Pericles. The great sculptor of this period — 
perhaps the greatest the world has ever seen — was Phidias, to whom 
Pericles intrusted the superintendence of all the works executed in 
his administraticu. 

The first public monuments that arose after the Persian wars 
were erected under the auspices of Cimon, who was, like Pericles, 
a lover and patron of the arts. The principal of these were the 
small Ionic temple of Nik^ Apteros (Wingless Victory), and the 
Theseum, or temple of Theseus. The temple of Xik^ Apteros was 
only 27 tcet in length by 18 in breadth, and was erected on the 
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Aoiopolis in oommemoiatioa or Cinitm'B Tirkir? at the EjajmaAaa. 
A liew of it ii given at the beginning of this chapter, and Ha posi- 
Ooa on the AcropoliB. on one aide of the Piopjlva, til leeii in the 
drawiugB OD p. 91. 08 well as on the FiontiBpieoe of the woik. 




The ThesSnni is dttuted on a height to the north of the Areo- 
pagus and ITU built to receive the bones of Thesena, which Oimon 
brought &0M Sofroi in b.c. 469. It wa« probably finished abont 
465, and ia the beat preserred of all the monomente of ancient 
AtheDB. It naa at once a tomb and temple, and posseBsed the pri- 
vilegea of an asylum. It ia of tbe Doric order, 1(M feet in length 
by 45 feet broad, and amrounded with oolnmna. 

Bnt it waa the Acropolis which waa the chief centre of the archi- 
tectiunl aplendonr of Athena, After the Peruan wars the Acro- 
polis bad ceased to be inhabited, and waa appropriated to the 
worship of Athena and to the other guardian deitlea of the city. It 
waa coTored with the templea of goda and beroel ; and tbna ita 
platform presented not only a sanctaary, but a muBemn, containing 
the fineist prodoctioaa of the architect and the aculptar, in which 
tha wbiteneaa of the marble was relieved by brilliant cotoora, and 
rendered atill more dazzling by the tntnaparoit clearness ot 4^ 
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AtbenioQ atmosphere. It wna anrroiiDded with walli, and tlie 
enrfaco Beenu to baie boen divided into tenHces commiiaicatiiig 

witli one another by alepB. The onl; approsoh to it was fmin the 
Agora oc its weatern side. At the top of a. iDBgniBcent fli^it of 
uiarbld ttepB. TO feet broad, stood the Prapylva, coostnicted nnder 




the anspices of Pencles. and which served as a anitahle e 
to the eiqaisile works within. The Piopyltea were themselTes one 
of the masterpieces of Athenian art. They were entirely of Pen- 
telic marble, and oorered the whole of the western end of the 
Aoropolia, having a breadth of 168 feet. Tho central portion of 
them conraated of two porticoes, of which the western one faced the 
city, and the eastern one the interior of the Aeropolis, each con- 
Sietjiig of a front of six Snted Doric columns. This central part of 
tbe building was 58 fcot in hreadth, bnt the remaining breadth of 
the rook at this point was covered by two wings, which projected 
26 feet in front of the western portico. Eacli of these wings was 
Id the form of a Doric temple. The nDrtlieni one, or that oo the 
left of a ponton ascending the Acropolis, wne calk'd ttie Pinamtlieaa, 
from its walls being covered with paintings. The soutliem wing 
consisted only of a porch or open pillory. Immediately before 
its western front stood the little temple of Nik^ Apteros already 
inentioned. 

On pnsdng threngh the Prnpylia all the glories of the Acropolis 
became Tiii|^b The chief buildiug was tlie Parthenon (t,«. Honac 
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ct Die Virgin), ttie most perfect prodactian of Qreoiim orchitaotim. 
It derJTed ils name from its being the teoiple of Atliena FiiTtbeiun, 
or Atbenn the Virgin, the invincible goddeu of war. It wiu alM 
oalled Hecatmnpedoa, from its breadth of 100 feet It wb8 built 
under Die admiuiatration of PericleB, nod wai completed in B,C, 438. 
The PiLrthenan Btood on the liiglieet part of tbo Acropoliei near 
its centre, and pToi)ably ocenpied the site of an earlier temple 
deatroyed bif the Per^ans. It was entirely of Pentelic marble^ on 
■ rustic basement of ordiuarj limestone, and its erchilectnre, irhioh 
was of the Doric order, was of the purest kind. Its dimeuaiOQt 
were about 228 feet in length, 101 ieet in breadth, and 66 feet in 
height to the top of the pediment. It consisted of a cetla, sur- 
rounded b; a peristyle. The cella was divided into two chnmbeis 
of unequal size, the eastern one of which was about 9S feet long, 
and the western one abont 43 feet The ceiling of both these 
chambers was supported by rows of oolonins. The whole bnilding 
was adorned with the most eiqnisite saulptuiM, ezeontsd by 




The Ptopyl»» resioraJ 



various artisto under the direction of Phidias. These connsted 
ot 1. The sculptures in the tympana of the pediments (i.e. the 
inner portion of the tnangolar gable ends of the roof above the 
two porficooa), each of which was filled with about M oo1o«m1 
Bguies. The group in the eastern or principal front reproswttod^. 
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the birUi of Athena trom tlie head of Zbiu, and the ve«lani ths 
oonUit between Athena and Foseidon (Keptnne) for the land of 
AttiuB. 2. The metopes between the triglypha in the bieis of 
the entablatore (i.«. the upper of the two portiont into whioh 
the apaoe between the colomiu and the roof u dirided) were Slled 
with tcnlptoraa ia high relief representing a varietj of mbjeoti 
telatiiig to Athena herael( ot to the iodigeooni heroea of Attic*. 
Each t&blet wag 4 feet 3 inches iqiiare. Those on the sonth nde 
niated to the battle of the Athenians with the Centaim. One of 
the metopes is floured beloK. 3. The frieie which ran along ont- 
^e the wall of the cells, and within tlie eitenial colnmna which 
muTonnd the boildiag, at the same height and parallel with tlie 
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metopes, was scnlptured with a repreaentntion of the FonBthenaio 
festival in ver; low rcliuf. This frieze was 3 feet 4 inches in height, 
and 520 feet in length. A small portion of the frieze is also flgured 
below. A large number of tlie slabs of the frieze, together with 
sixteen metopes bom tlie south «de, and soveml of the slatnes of 
the pediments, were bronght to England b; Lord Elgin, of whom 
the; were purchased by the nation and deposited in the Britiah 
Museum. 

But the chief wonder of flie Parthenon was the colossal status 
of the Virgin Ooddeaa executed by Fliidias himselt which stood in 
the essi«m or principal obamber of the cella. It was of the sort 
called ArytdejAimtine, a kind ot work said to bare been invented 
hj Fhidios, in which Ivor; waa substitated for marble in thoEe 
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paria which were uncovered, whUe the place of the real drapei; 
wu empplled with lobee and othet onuunenta of solid gold. It* 
Height, bicloding the bate, was nearl; 40 feet. It represented tlie 
goddess standing, clothed with a tnnio teBChing to the ankles, with 
a Bpear in her left hand, and an image of Victory in her right. 

The AoropolU was adorned wilh another colossal llgnre of Alhena. 
In bronze, aiso the work of Phidias. It stood in the open air, 
nearly opposite the Propyliea, and was one of the Erst objeots seen 
after passing throngh the gates of the latter. With its pedestal it 
must have stood abont 70 feet high, and consequently towered 
above the roof of the Parthenon, so that the point of its spear and 
the crest of its helmet were viable off the promontory of Soninm 
to ships approaching Athens. It was called the "Athena Pio- 
machna," because it represented the goddess armed, and in the 
very attitude of battle. 




itcfiea or tlia Purtbanni. 



The only other monnment on the snmmit of the Acropolis whioh 
It is necessary to describe is the Siechtheum, or temple of Ereoh- 
thcDS. The traditions respecting Ereohthens vary, but accordiog to 
(Mie set of them he was Identical with the god Poseidon. He was 
worshipped in bis temple under the name of Poseidon Ereobtiieiu, 
and from the earliest times was assoMated with Athena as one i^^ 
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the two protecting deitiea of Atbeoa. Tlie origm»l ErecbUioniii 
WBa burnt by the Peniana, but the nev temple w&a erected on the 
ancient tite. This could not have beea otiierwige ; for on this 
■pot was the lacred oliTe-tree vliioli Atbena evohed tTom the earth 
in ber oouteatwith Poseidon, and aim tlie well or Halt-water irbieh 
Pusddon prodnced bj a Btroke of bU trident, the impTeaaion of 
which wai seen npon the rock. The building wae also odled the 
temple of Athena Polios, because it contnined a separate sanctnaiy 
of the goddess, aa well as her most imcieDt alatne. The building 




of the new Erechthenin was not coraraenoed till the Pttrtheoon and 
Propylffia were flnished, and probably not before the year preceding 
the breaking out of the Pelopoont^ian war. Its progress was no 
doobt delayed by that event, and it was probably not compluted 
before 893 u.c. Wlieu finislied it presented oue of the finest models 
of the Ionic order, as the Parthenon was of the Doric. It stood to 
the north of the latter bitilding, aud close to the northern wall of 
the Acropolis. The furm of tlie ErecLtheum difFerg from erety 
known example of a Grecian temple. Usually a Grecian temple 
was an obloue flgnre with a portico at eftcli extremity. The Ereoh- 
thenm, ou tlie contrary, though oblong in sliHpe, and haling a 
portico at the eastern or principal front, bad none at its western 
end, where, however, a portico projected north and south from 
either side, thus forming a kind of transept. Tliis irruf^larit^ 
seems to have been chiefly owing to the nticessity of preserving tha 
different sanctuaries and religious objects belonging to the ancient 
temple. A view of it is given opposite. The roof of the soulJieru 
portico, aa shown in the view, was supported by six Caryatides. 
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Such n«ra the priadpaJ objects which adorned the Acropolia nt 
the time of .which we are turn speakjng. Their general appearance 
will bo best gathered from the engrftving on the Frootjapiece. 

Before quitting the city of Athens, there are two or tliree other 
objects of interest wliich must be briefly described. Firet. tlie 
Dionyaiac theatre, which occupied the slope at the soDth-eaBtcrn 
eitremi^ of the Acropolis. The middle of it was eicavated out 
of the roc^ and the rows of seats asceoded in curves oue above 
another, the diameter iuoreaBiiig with the height. It was no doubt 
uufflciently large to accommodate the whole body of Athenian titi- 
Eens, as well as the strangers who flocked lo Athena dnring tlio 
DionyaiBO fcatiTal, bnt its dimenmons cannot now be uccurattly 
ascertained. It bad no root bat the spectators were probably pro- 
tected from the bod by an awning, and from their elevated aeeta 
they had a distinct view of the sea, and of tiie peaked bills of 
Salamis in the horison. Above them rose the Parthenon and tlic 
other buildingB of (he Acropolis, so tiiat they sat nnder the shadow 
of the ancestral gods of the country. 
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Tho AroopagQB, or Hill of Ares (Mara), was a rocky height oppo- 
site the western end of tlie Acropolis, from which it was sepaiated 
only by some hollow ground. It derived its name from the tradi- 
tion tliat Ares (l^lars) was brought to trial here before the aaMni- 
bled gods, by Poseidon (Neptune), for murdering Halirrhothiiia 
the son of tho latter. It wns hero that tlio Coancil of Areopagus 
mot, frequently called the Upper Council, to distinguish it ftom 
the Oouncil of Five Hundred, which assembled in the valley below. 
The Areopagites sat as judges in the open air, and two blockB of 
stone are still to be seen, probably those which were occv^ed 
respectively by the accuser and the accused. The Areopagus was 
the spot where the Apostle Paul preached to the men of Athens. 

The Pnyx, or place for holding the public assemblies of the 
Athenians, stood on the side of a low rocky hill, at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile from the Areopagus. Projecting tmm 
the hill, and hewn out of it, still stands a solid rectangular block, 
called the Bema or pulpit, from whence the orators addressed the 
multitude in the area before them. The position of the Bema 
commanded a view of the Propyliea and the other magnificent edi- 
fices of the Acropolis, while beneath it was the city itself studded 
with monuments of Athenian glory. The Athenian orators f^ 
quently roused the national feelings of their audience by pointing 
to the PropylsBa and to the other splendid buildings before them. 
Between the Pnyx on the west, the Areopagus on the north, and 
llie Acropolis on the east, and closely adjoining tlie base of these 
hills, stood the Agora (or market-place). In a direction from 
north-west to south-east a street called the Ceramicus ran diagoxH 
ally through the Agora, entering it through the valley between 
the Pnyx and the Areopagus. The street was named after a dis- 
trict of the city, which was divided into two parts, the Inner and 
Outer Ceramicus. The former lay within tiie city walls^ and 
included the Agora. The Outer Ceramicus, which formed a hand- 
some suburb on the north-west of the city, was the burial-place of 
all persons honoured with a public funeral. Through it ran the 
road to the gymnasium and gardens of the Academy, which were 
situated about a mile from the walls. The Academy was the place 
where Plato and his disciples taught. On each side of this road 
were monuments to illustrious Athenians, especially those who had 
(alien in battle. 

East of the city, and outside the walls, was the Lyceum, a gym- 
nasium dedicated to Apollo Lyceus, and celebrated as the place in 
which Aristotie taught. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE PELOFONNESIAN WAB. — ^FIBST FEBIOD, FROM THE OOlfKBHCE- 
MSNT OF THE WAB TO THE PEACE OF NIGIA8, B.C. 431-421. 

War was now fiiirly kindled. All Greece locked on in snspenae 
as its two leading cities were about to engage in a strife of which 
no man conld foresee the end ; Imt the yonth, with which l)oth 
Athens and Peloponnesus then abonnded, having had no expe- 
rience of the bitter calamities of war, mshed into it with aidonr. 
It was a war of principles and races. Athens was a champion of 
democracy, Sparta of aristocracy; Athens represented the Ionic 
tribes, Sparta the D<nian ; the former were fond of novelty, the 
latter were conservative and stationary ; Athens had the command 
of the sea, Sparta was stronger iqwn land. On the side of Sparta 
was ranged the whole of P^oponnesos, except Argos and Achaia, 
together with the Megarians, Boeotians, Phocians, Opnntian Lo- 
crians, Ambradots, Lencadians, and Anactorians. The allies of 
Athens, with the exception of the Thessalians, Acamanians, Mes- 
senians at Nanpactus, and Plateans, were all insular, and consisted 
of the Chians, Lesbians, Gorcyneans, and Zacynthians, and shortly 
afterwards of the Cephallenians. To these niiist be added her 
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tributary towns on the coasts of Thrace and Asia Minor, togethei 
with all the islands north of Orete, except Melos and Thera. 

The Peloponnesians commenced the war by an invasion of 
Attica, with a large army, under the command of the Spartan king 
Archidamns (b.c. 431). Pericles had instructed the inhabitants 
of Attica to secure themselves and their property within the walls 
of Athens. They obeyed his injunctions with reluctance, for 
the Attic population had from the earliest times been strongly 
attached to a rural life. But the circumstances admitted of no 
alternative. Archidamns advanced as far as Acham», a flourishing 
Attic borough situated only about seven miles from Athens. Here 
he encamped on a rising ground within sight of the metropolis, and 
began to lay waste the country around, expecting probablj by that 
means to provoke the Athenians to battle. But m this he was 
disappointed. Notwithstanding the murmuis and clamours of the 
citizens Pericles remained firm, and steadily refused to venture an 
engagement in the open field. The Peloponnesians retired from 
Attica after still farther ravaging the country ; and the Athenians 
retaliated by making descents upon various parts of the coasts of 
Peloponnesus, and ravaging the territory of Megara. 

Such were the results of the first campaign. From the method 
in which the war was conducted it had become pretty evident thai 
it would prove of long duration ; and the Athenians now proceeded 
to provide for this contingency. It was agreed that a reserve fond 
of 1000 talents should be set apart, which was not to be touched in 
any other case than an attack upon Athens by sea. Any citizen 
who proposed to make a different use of the fund incurred thereby 
the punishment of death. With the same view it was resolved to 
reserve every year 100 of their best triremes, fidly manned and 
equipped. 

Towards the winter Pericles delivered, from a lofty platform 
erected in the Ceramicus, the funeral oration of those who had 
fallen in the war. This speech, or at all events the substance of it, 
has been preserved by Thucydides, who may possibly have heard it 
pronounced. It is a valuable monument of eloquence and patriotism, 
and particularly interesting for the sketch which it contains of 
Athenian manners as well as of the Athenian constitution. 

In the following year (b.c. 430) the Peloponnesians, under 
Archidamns, renewed their Invasion of Attica. At the same time 
the Athenians were attacked by a more insidious and a more 
formidable enemy. The plague broke out in the crowded city. 
This terrible disorder, which was supposed to have originated in 
^Ethiopia, had already desolated Asia and many of the countries 
around the Mediterranean. A great proportion of those who were 
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seized perished in from seyen to nine days. It frequently attacked 
the mental faculties, and left even those who recovered from it so 
entirely deprived of memory that they could recognise neithex 
themselves nor others. The disorder being new, the physicians 
could find no remedy in the resources of their art. Despair now 
began to take possession of the Athenians. Some suspected that 
the Peloponnesians had poisoned the wells ; others attributed the 
pestilence to the anger of Apollo. A dreadful state of moral disso- 
lution followed. The sick were seized with unconquerable des- 
pondency ; whilst a great part of the population who had hitherto 
escaped the disorder, expecting soon to be attacked in turn, aban- 
doned themselves to all manner of excess, debauchery, and crime. 
The numbers carried o£f by the pestilence can hardly be estimated 
at less than a fourth of the whole population. 

Oppressed at once by war and pestilence, their lands desolated, 
their homes filled with mourning, it is not suiprising that the 
Athenians were seized with rage and despair, or that they vented 
their anger on Pericles, whom they deemed the author of theii 
misfortunes. But that statesman still adhered to his plans with 
unshaken firmness. Though the LacediBmonians were in Attica, 
though the plague had already seized on Athens, he was vigorously 
pushing his schemes of offensive operations. A foreign expedition 
might not only divert the popular mind, but would prove beneficial 
by relieving the crowded city of part of its population; and 
accordingly a fieet was fitted out; of which Pericles himself took 
the command, and which committed devastations upon various parts 
of the Peloponnesian coast. But, upon returning from this expe- 
dition, Pericles found the public feeling more exaq>erated than 
before. Envoys had even been despatched to Sparta to sue for 
peace, but had been dismissed without a hearing ; a disappointment 
which had rendered the populace stiU more furious. Pericles now 
found it necessary to call a public assembly in order to vindicate 
his conduct, and to encourage the desponding citizens to persevere. 
But though he succeeded in persuading them, to prosecute the war 
with vigour, they stiU continued to nourish their feelings of hatred 
against the great statesman. His political enemies, of whom Gleon 
was the chiet took advantage of this state of the public mind to 
bring against him a charge of peculation. The main object of this 
accusation was to incapacitate him for the office of Strategus, or 
generaL* He was brought before the dicastery on this charge, and 

* The Stntegi, or Generala, were ten in number, elected annnaUj, and were 
Intnuted not only with the command on military expeditions, but with the 
mperintendence of all warlike preparations, and with the regulation of all 
matters in any way connected with the war department c&^C&a itosu^^ 
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sentenced to pay a consideiable fine ; bnt eyentoally a strong re- 
action occurred in bis favour. He was re-elected general, and 
apparently regained all the influence he had ever possessed. 

But he was not destined long to enjoy this return of popularity. 
His life was now closing in, and its end was clouded by a long 
train of domestic misfortunes. The epidemic deprived him not 
only of many personal and political friends, but also of several near 
relations, amongst whom were his sister and his two legitimate sons, 
ILanthippus and Paralus. The death of the latter was a severe 
blow to him. During the foneral ceremonies, as he placed a garland 
on the body of this his &vourite son, he was completely overpowered 
by his feelings and wept aloud. His ancient house was now left 
i^hout an heir. By Aspasia, however, he had an illegitimate son 
who bore his own name, and whom the Athenians now legitimised, 
and thus alleviai»d, as far as lay in their power, the misfortunes of 
their great leader. 

After this period it was with difficulty that Pericles was per- 
suaded by his friends to take any active part in public a£Eairs ; nor 
did he survive more than a twelvemonth. An attack of the pre- 
vailing epidemic was succeeded by a low and lingering fever, 
which undermined both his strength of body and vigour of in- 
tellect. As Pericles lay apparently unconscious on his death- 
bed, the friends who stood around it were engaged in recalling 
his exploits. The dying man interrupted them by remarking: 
" What you praise in me is partly the result of good fortune, and 
at all events common to me with many other commanders. "What 
I chiefly pride myself upon you have not noticed — ^no Athenian 
ever wore mourning through me." 

The enormous influence which Pericles exercised for so long a 
period over an ingenious but fickle people like the Athenians, is an 
unquestionable proof of his intellectual superiority. This hold on 
the public aflection is to be attributed to a great extent to his 
extraordinary eloquence. Gicero regards him as the first example 
of an almost perfect orator, at once delighting the Athenians with 
his copiousx.e8S and grace, and overawing them by the force and 
cogency of his diction and arguments. He seems, indeed, to have 
singularly combined the power of persuasion with that more rapid 
and abrupt style of oratory which takes an audience by storm and 
defies all resistance. As the accomplished man of genius and the 
liberal patron of literature and art, Pericles is worthy of the highest 
admiration. By these qualities he has justly given name to the 
most brilliant intellectual epoch that the world has ever seen. But 
on this point we have already touched, and shall have occasion to 
refer hereafter in the sketch of Grecian literature. 
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In the third yeai of the war (b.c. 429) ArchidAmns directed his 
whole force against the ill-&ted town of Platsda. The siege that 
ensued is one of the most memorable in the annals of Grecian 
warfare. Plat»a was bat a small city, and its garrison consisted 
of only 400 citizens and 80 Athenians, together with 110 women to 
manage their household affairs. Yet this small force set at defiance 
the whole army of the Peloponnesians. The latter, being repulsed 
in all their attempts to take the place by storm, resolved to turn 
the siege into a blockade, and reduce the city by famine. The 
PlatsBans endured a blockade of two years, during which the 
Athenians attempted nothing for their relief. In the second year, 
however, about half the garrison effected their esq^pe ; but the rest 
were obliged to surrender shortly afterwards (b.c. 427). The 
whole garrison, consisting of 200 Platoans and 25 Athenians, were 
now arraigned before five judges sent from Sparta. Their indict- 
ment was framed in a way which precluded the possibility of 
escape. They were simply asked "Whether, during the present 
war, they had rendered any assistance to the LacedsBmonians and 
their allies?*' Each man was called up separately before the 
judgment-seat; and the same question having been put to him 
and of course answered in the negative, he was immediately led 
away to execution. The town of Platiea was transferred to the 
Thebems, who a few months afterwards levelled all the private 
buildings to the ground. Thus was Platiea blotted out from the 
map of Greece (b.c. 427). In recording the fall of Platoa we 
have anticipated the order of chronology. 

The most important event in the fourth year of the war (b.c. 
428) was the revolt of Mytilen^, the capital of Lesbos, and of the 
greater part of that island. The Athenians sent out a fieet which 
blockaded Mytilen^ both by sea and land. The Peloponnesians 
promised their assistance ; but from various causes their fieet was 
unable to reach the place. Meanwhile the provisions of the town 
were exhausted, and it was therefore resolved, as a last desperato 
expedient, to make a sally, and endeavour to raise the blockade. 
With this view even the men of the lower classes were armed 
with the fhll armour of the hoplites. But this step produced a 
very different result from what had been expected or intended. 
The great mass of the Mytileneans regarded tlieir own oligarchical 
government with suspicion, and now threatened that, unless their 
demands were complied with, they would surrender the city to the 
Athenians. In this desperate emergency the Mytilenean government 
perceived that their only chance of safety lay in anticipating the 
people in this step. They accordingly opened a negociation with 
Paches, the Athenian commander, and a capitulation was agreed 
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Qpon by which the dty was to be Buirendered and the &te of its 
inhabitants to be decided by the Athenian Assembly. 

At Athens the disposal of the prisoners caused great debate. 
It was on this occasion that the leather-seller Cleon first comee 
prominently forward in Athenian affairs. If we may trust the 
picture drawn by the comic poet Aristophanes, Oleon was a per> 
feet model of a low-bom demagogue; a noisy brawler, insolent 
in his gestures, corrupt and venal in his principles. Much 
allowance must no doubt be made for comic licence and exag- 
geration in this portrait, but even a caricature must have some 
grounds of truth for its basis. It was this man who took the lead 
in the debate respecting the disposal of the Mytil^ieans, and 
made the savage and horrible proposal to put to death the whole 
male population of Mytilen^ of military age, and to sell the 
women and children into slavery. This motion he succeeded 
in carrying, and a trireme was immediately decfpatched to 
Mytilen^, conveying orders to Paches to carry the bloody decree 
into execution. This barbarous decree made no discrimination 
between the innocent and the guilty; and on the morrow so 
general a feeling prevailed of the horrible injustice that had been 
committed, that the magistrates acceded to the prayer of the 
Mytilenean envoys and called a fresh assembly. Notwithstanding 
the violent opposition of Oleon, the majority of the assembly 
reversed their former decree and resolved that the Mytileneans 
already in custody should be put upon their trial, but that 
the remainder of the population should be spared. A second 
trireme was immediately despatched to Mytilen^, with orders 
to Paches to arrest the execution. The utmost diligence was 
needful. The former trireme had a start of four-and-twenty 
hours, and nothing but exertions almost superhuman would 
enable the second to reach Mytilen€ early enough to avert the 
tragical catastrophe. The oarsmen were allowed by turns only 
short intervals of rest, and took their food, consisting of barley- 
meal steeped in wine and oil, as they sat at the oar. Happily the 
weather proved favourable ; and the crew, who had been promised 
large rewards in case they arrived in time, exerted themselves 
to deliver the reprieve, whilst the crew of the preceding vessel 
had conveyed the order for execution with slowness and reluc- 
tance. Yet even so the countermand came only just in time. 
The mandate was already in the hands of Paches, who was 
taking measures for its execution. The fortifications of Mytilend 
were razed, and her fieet delivered up to the Athenians. 

The fate of the Platasans and Mytileuoans affords a fearful 
illustration of the manners of the ftgo ; but these horrors soon 
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CONQUEST OF MTTILEKE. 



Ibimd ft porallul in Oorcfi«. A fearftil ilrnggle took plaoa In 
tbia itland between the ariatocratical aiid democratloal partlM. 
Tlie people a* length obtained the maiteiy, and tbe.TeiigeaiiM 
which the; took on their opponents was fearful. The nuwt MWied 
■anctnariei afforded no pioteotlon ; the nearert tie! of b)pod Hid 
kindred were aacriflced to oivil hatred. la one coae a faUier tlew 
even hii own too. Theie aaeaee of horror lasted for tereii detjt. 
dorinK which death in ef ery conceivable form was bosUy at work. 
Tbe tereath jear of the «ar (s.c. i2S) was marked bj m 
imporiaut erent. An Athenian fleet was detained b; bod weather 
Kt Fyltu in TlTncnnnin. on the modem bajr of Navarluo. Demo- 




■thenea, en actiTe Athenian offleer, who was on board the fleet, 
thooght it an eligible spot on which to establish some of the 
Mrmnnniinti from Naiqmctn^ dneo It wu • Itnlng 900.^11^ Ivoot 
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which they might annoy the LacedaBmoniana, and excite revolt 
among their Helot kinsmen. As the bad weather continued for 
some time, the soldiers on board amnsed themselves, under 
the directions of Deinosthenes, in constmoting a sort of mde 
fortification. The natnre of the gronnd was favourable for the 
work, and in five or six days a wall was thrown np sufficient 
for the purposes of defence. Demosthenes undertook to garrison 
the place ; and five ships and 200 hoplites were left behind with 
him. 

This insult to the LacedsBmonian territory caused great alarm 
and indig^tion at Sparta. The Peloponnesian fleet was ordered 
to Pylus; and the Lacedsemonian commander, on arriving with 
the fleet, immediately occupied the small uninhabited and densely 
wooded island of Sphacteria, which, with the exception of two 
narrow channels on the north and south, almost blocked up 
the entrance of the bay. Between the island and the mainland 
was a spacious basin, in which the fleet took up its station. The 
Lacedsemonians lost no time in attacking the fortress ; but not- 
withstanding their repeated attempts they were unable to effect 
a landing. 

.Whilst they were preparing for another assault, they were 
surprised by the appearance of the Athenian fleet. They had 
strangely neglected to secure the entrances into the bay: and, 
when the Athenian ships came sailing through both ihe un- 
defended channels, many of their triremes were still moored, 
and part of their crews ashore. The battle which ensued was 
desperate. Both sides fought with extraordinary valour; but 
victory at length declared for the Athenians. Five Peloponnesian 
ships were captured ; the rest were saved only by running them 
ashore, where they were protected by the Lacedsemonian army. 

The Athenians, thus masters of the sea, were enabled to 
blockade the island of Sphacteria, in which the flower of the 
Lacedemonian army was shut up, many of them native Spartans 
of the highest families. In so grave an emergency messengers 
were sent to Sparta for advice. The Ephors themselves imme- 
diately repaired to the spot; and so desponding was their view 
of the matter, that they saw no issue from it but a peace. They 
therefore proposed and obtained an armistice for the purpose 
of opening negotiations at Athens. But the Athenians, at the 
instigation of Oleon, insisted upon the most extravagant demands, 
and hostilities were accordingly res\uned. They were not 
however attended with any decisive result. The blockade of 
Sphacteria began to grow tedious and liarassing. The force 
upon it continually received supplies of provisions either from 
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swimmers, who towed skins filled with linseed and poppy-seod 
mixed witii honey, or from Helots, who^ induced by the promise of 
larg^ rewards, eluded the blockading squadron daring dark and 
stormy nights, and landed cargoes on the back of the island. The 
summer, moreover, was fast wearing away, and the storms of winter 
might probably necessitate the raising of the blockade altogether. 
Under these circumstances, Demosthenes began to contemplate 
a descent upon the island ; with which view he sent a message to 
Athens to explain the unfavourable state of the blockade, and to 
request farther assistance. 

These tidings were' very distasteful to the Athenians, who 
had looked upon Sphacteria as their certain prey. They began 
to regret having let slip the &vourable opportunity for tnalriTig 
a peace, and to vent their displeasure upon Oleon, the director 
of their conduct on that occasion. But Oleon put on a fSetce of 
brass. He abused the StrategL His political opponent, Kicias, 
was then one of those officers, a man of quiet disposition and 
moderate abilities, but thoroughly honest and incorruptible. Him 
Oleon now singled out for his vituperation, and, pointing at 
him with his finger, exclaimed — ** It would be easy enough to take 
the island if our generals were men. If I were General, I would 
do it at once I" This burst of the tanner made the assembly 
laugh. He was saluted with cries of ** Why don't you go, then ? *' 
and Nicias, thinking probably to catch his opponent in his own 
trap, seconded the voice of the assembly by offering to place at his 
disposal whatever force he might deem necessary for the enter- 
prise. Oleon at first endeavoured to avoid the duigerous honour 
thus thrust upon him. But the more he drew back the loader 
were the assembly in calling upon him to accept the office ; and 
as Nicias seriously repeated his proposition, he adopted with a 
good grace what there was no longer any possibility of evading, 
and asserted that he would take Sphacteria within twenty days, 
and either kill all the Lacedemonians upon it, or bring them 
prisoners to Athens. 

Never did general set out upon an enterprise under circum- 
stances more singular; but, what was still more extraordinary, 
fortune enabled him to make his promise good. In fact, as 
we have seen, Demosthenes had already resolved on attacking 
the island ; and when Oleon arrived at Pylus he found everything 
prepared tor the assault. Accident favoured the enterprise. A 
fire kindled by some Athenian sailors, who had landed for the 
purpose of cooking their dinner, caught and destroyed the woods 
with which the island was overgrown, and thus deprived the 
Laced»monians of one of their principal defences. Nevetth&Xsss^ 
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euoh was the awe inspired by the reputatiou of the Spartan armSi 
that Demosthenes considered it necessary to land about 10,000 
soldiers of different descriptions, although the Lacedtemonian force 
consisted of only about 420 men. But this small force for a long 
while kept their assailants at bay ; till some Messenians, stealing 
round by the sea-shore, over crags and clifb which the Laoe- 
d£Bmonians had deemed impracticable, suddenly appeared on the 
high ground which overhung their rear. They now began to give 
way, and would soon have been all slain ; but Gleon and Demo- 
sthenes, being anxious to carry them prisoners to Athens, sent 
a herald to summon them to surrender. The latter, in token 
of compliance, dropped their shields, and waved their hands above 
their heads. They requested, however, permission to communicate 
with their countrymen on the mainland ; who, after two or three 
communications, sent them a final message — ** to take counsel for 
themselves, but to do nothing disgracefuL" The survivors then 
surrendered. They were 292 in number, 120 of whom were native 
Spartans belonging to the first families. By this surrender the 
prestige of the Spartan arms was in a great degree destroyed. The 
Spartans were not, indeed, deemed invincible ; but their previous 
feats, especially at Thermopylie, had inspired the notion that they 
would rather die than yield; an opinion which could now no 
longer be entertained. 

Cleon had thus performed his promise. On the day after 
the victory he and Demosthenes started with the prisoners for 
Athens, where they arrived within 20 days from the time of 
Gleon's departure. Altogether, this affair was one of the most 
favourable for the Athenians that had occurred during the war. 
The prisoners would serve not only for a guarantee against future 
invasions, which might be averted by threatening to put them to 
death, but also as a means for extorting advantageous conditions 
whenever a peace should be concluded. Nay, the victory itself 
was of considerable importance, since it enabled the Athenians 
to place Pylus in a better posture of defence, and, by garrisoning it 
with Messenians from Naupactus, to create a stronghold whence 
Laconia might be overrun and ravaged at pleasure. The Lacedsd- 
monians themselves were so sensible of these things, that they sent 
repeated messages to Athens to propose a peace, but which the 
Athenians altogether disregarded. 

The eighth year of the war (b.c. 424) opened with brilliant 
prospects for the Athenians. Elate with their continued good 
fortune, they aimed at nothing less than the recovery of all the 
possessions which they had held before the Thirty Years' Truce. 
For this purpose they pkumed an expedition against Boeotia. But 
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theii good fortune had now reached its cnlminating point. They 
were defeated hy the Boeotians with great loss at the battle 
of Delium, which was the greatest and most decisive engagement 
fought during the first period of the war. An interesting feature 
of the battle is that both Socrates and his pupil Alcibiades were 
engaged in it, the fomrer among the hoplites, the latter in the 
cayalry. Socrates distinguished himself by his bravery, and was 
one of those who, instead of throwing down their arms, kept 
together in a compact body, and repulsed the attacks of the 
pursuing horse. His retreat was also protected by Alcibiades. 

This disastrous battle was speedily followed by the overthrow 
of the Athenian empire in Thrace. At the request of Perdiocas, 
king of Macedonia, and of the Ghalcidian towns, who had sued for 
help against the Athenians, Brasidas was sent by the Laced»monian 
government into Macedonia, at the head of a small body of troops. 
On his arrival in Macedonia he proclaimed that he was oome 
to deliver the Grecian cities from the tyrannous yoke of Athens. 
His bravery, his kind and conciliating demeanour, his probity, 
moderation, and good faith, soon gained him the respect and love 
of the allies of Athens in that quarter. Acanthus and Stagirus 
hastened to open their gates to him; and early in the ensuing 
winter, by means of forced marches, he suddenly and unexpectedly 
appeared before the important Athenian colony of Amphipolis 
on the Strymon. In that town the Athenian party sent a message 
for assistance to Thucydides, the historian, who was then general 
in those parts. Thucydides hastened with seven ships from 
Thasos, and succeeded in securing Eion at the mouth of the 
Strymon ; but Amphipolis, which lay a little higher up the river, 
allured by the favourable terms offered, had already surrendered to 
Brasidas. For his want of vigilance on this occasion, Thucydides 
was, on the motion of Gleon, sentenced to banishment, and spent 
the following twenty years of his life in exile. Toron^ Scion^ and 
other towns also revolted from Athens. 

In the following year (b.c. 422) Gleon was sent to Macedonia 
to recover the Athenian dependencies, and especially Amphipolis. 
He encamped on a rising ground on the eastern side of the town. 
Having deserted the peaceful art of dressing hides for the more 
hazardous trade of war, in which he was almost totally inex- 
perienced, and having now no Demosthenes to direct his move- 
ments, Gleon was thrown completely off his g^uard by a veiy 
ordinary stratagem on the part of Brasidas, who contrived to give 
the town quite a deserted and peaceful appearance. Gleon suffered 
his troops to fall into disorder, till he was suddenly surprised by 
the astounding news that Brasidas was preparing for a sally. Gleon 
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at once reooWed to retreat. Bat his skill was equal to his valoor. 
He condacted his retreat in the most disorderly maimer. His left 
wing had already filed o£E; and his centre with straggling ranks was 
in the act of following, when Brasidas ordered the gates of the 
town to he flmig open, and, rushing out at the head of only 150 
chosen soldiers, charged the retreating columns in flank. They 
were immediately routed ; hut Brasidas received a mortal wound 
and was carried off the field. Though his men were foiming on 
the hill, Oleon fled as fast as he cou]d on the approach of the 
^lemy, but was pursued and slain by a Thraoian peltast. In spite, 
howeyer, of the disgraceful flight of their general, the right wing 
maintained their ground for a considerable time, till some cavalry 
and peltasts issuing from Amphipolis attacked them in flank and 
rear, and compelled them to fly. On assembling again at Eion it 
was found that half the Athenian hoplites had been slain. Braaidaa 
was carried into Amphipolis, and lived long enough to recdve the 
tidings of his victory. He was interred within the walls with great 
military pomp in the centre of what thenceforth became the chief 
agora; he was proclaimed cecist; or founder of the town; and was 
worshipped as a hero with annual games and sacrifices. 

By the death of Brasidas and Gleon the two chief obstacles 
to a peace were removed; for the former loved war for the 
sake of its glory, the latter for the handle which it afforded for 
agitation and for attacking his political opponents. The Athenian 
Nicias, and the Spartan king Pleistoanax, zealously forwarded 
the negotiations, and in the spring of the year b.c. 421 a peace 
for 50 years, commonly called the Peace of Kicias, was concluded 
on the basis of a mutual restitution of prisoners and places captured 
during the war. 
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Sbveral of the allieB of Sparta were diantiBfled ^th the peace 
which Bhe had concluded ; and soon afterwards lome of tham 
determined to revive the ancient pcetensionB of Argon, aod to make 
hsT the head of ft new confederacy, which ihonld include al] 
Greece, with the eiceptioQ of Sparta and Athens. The movement 
was begun b; the Connthianj, and the leagne was soon jcdned b; 
the Eleana, the UantineanB, and the Chalcidiani. 

Between Sparta and Athens themselves matters were hi from 
being on a satisfoctorr footiDg, Sparta oonfessed her inability 
to compel the Boeotians and Oarinthiane to accede to the peace, 
or even to restore the town of AmphipoUs. Athens conseqasntly 
lefdsed to evacuate Pylos, though she removed the Helota and 
Mossoninns &am it. In the negotiations which ensned respecting 
the mrrender of Pylns, Alcibiades tooh a prominent port. This 
extraordinary man had already obtained immense inflnenoe at 
Athena. Yoong, rich, handsome, proOJgiite, and clever, Alci- 
biades was the vetj model of an Athenian man of fashion. In 
lineage he was a striking contrast to the plebeian orators of the 
day. He traced his paternal descent &om Ajax, whilst on his 
mother's side ho claimed relationship with the AJcmraonidta, 
end coosequently with Ferioles. On the death of his fath«« 
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Oliniati, Pericles had beoome hia guardian. From early youth 
the conduct of Alcibiades was marked by violence, recklessness, 
and vanity. He delighted in astonishing the more sober portion 
of the citizens by his capricious and extravagant feats. He was 
utterly destitute of morality, whether public or private. But 
his vices were partly redeemed by some brilliant qualities. He 
possessed both boldness of design and vigour of action ; and, though 
scarcely more than thirty at the time of which we are now 
speaking, he had already on several occasions distinguished himself 
by his bravery. His more serious studies were made subservi^it to 
the purposes of his ambition, for which some skill as an orator was 
necessary. In order to attain it he frequented the schools of the 
sophists, and exercised himself in the dialectics of Prodicus, 
Protagoras, and above all of Socrates. 

Such was the man who now opposed the application of the 
LaetdlBtaonian ambassadors. Their reception had been so favour- 
able, tiiat Alcibiades, alarmed at the prospect of their success, 
resorted to a trick in order to defeat it. He called upon the 
Laced»monian envoys, one of whom happened to be his persona) 
friend ; and he advised them not to tell the Assembly that they 
were frimished with full powers, as in that case the people 
would bully them into extravagant concessions, but rather to say 
that they were merely come to discuss and report. He promised, 
if they did so, to speak in their favour, and induce the Assembly 
to grant the restitution of Pylus, to which he himself had hitherto 
been the chief obstacle. Accordingly on the next day, when 
the ambassadors were introduced into the Assembly, Alcibiades, 
assuming his blandest tone and most winning smile, asked them 
on what footing they came and what were their powers ? In reply 
to these questions, the ambassadors, who only a day or two before 
had told Nicias and the Senate that they were come as plenipo- 
tentiaries, now publicly declared, in the face of the Assembly, 
that they were not authorized to conclude, but only to negotiate 
and discuss. At this announcement, those who had heard their 
previous declaration could scarcely believe their ears. A universal 
burst of indignation broke forth at this exhibition of Spartan 
duplicity; whilst, to wind up the scene, Alcibiades, affecting 
to be more surprised than any, distinguished himself by being 
the loudest and bitterest in his invectives against the perfidy of the 
Lacedsamonians. 

Shortly afterwards Alcibiades procured the completion of a treaty 
of alliance for 100. years with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea (b.c. 420). 
Thus were the Grecian states involved in a complicity of separate 
and often apparently opposite alliances. It was evident that cdlies 
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so lieterpgeneous oonld not long hold together ; nevertheleflt, 
nominally at least, peace was at first observed. 

In the July which followed the treaty with Argos, the Olympic 
games, which recurred every fourth year, were to be celebrated. 
The Athenians had been shut out by the war from the two prerious 
celebrations ; and curiosity was excited throughout Greece to seo 
what figure Athens would make at this great Pan-Hellenic festival. 
War, it was surmised, must have exhausted her resources, and 
would thus prevent her from appearing with becoming splendour. 
But from this reproach she was rescued by the wealth and vanity, 
if not by the ^triotism, of Alcibiades. By his care, the Athenian 
deputies exhibited the richest display of golden ewers, censers, and 
other plate to be used in the public sacrifice and procession; 
whilst for the games he entered in his own name no fewer than the 
unheard-of number of seven four-horsed chariots, of which one 
gained the first, and another the second prize. Alcibiaddf was 
consequently twice crowned with the oUve, and twice pTocUAmed 
victor by the herald. 

The growing ambition and success of Alcibiades prompted 
him to carry his schemes against Sparta into the very heart 
of Peloponnesus, without, however, openly violating the peace. 

The Lacediemonians now found it necessary to act with more 
vigour ; and accordingly in B.C. 418 they assembled a very large 
army, under the command of the Spartan king, Agis. A decisive 
batUe was fought near liantinea, in which Agis gained a brilliant 
victory over the Argives and their allies. This battle and that 
of Delium were the two most important engagements that had 
yet been fought in the Peloponnesian war. Although the Athenians 
had fought on the side of the Argives at MantinSa, the peace 
between Sparta and Athens continued to be nominally observed. 

In B.C. 416 the Athenians attacked and conquered Melos, which 
island and Thera were the only islands in the ^gean not subject to 
the Athenian supremacy. The Melians having rejected all the 
Athenian overtures for a voluntary submission, their capital was 
blockaded by sea and land, and after a siege of some months 
surrendered. On the proposal, as it appears, of Alcibiades, all 
the adult males were put to death, the women and children 
sold into slavery, and the island colonized afresh by 500 Athenians. 
This horrible proceeding was the more indefensible, as the 
Athenians, having; attacked the Melians in full peace, could 
not pretend that they were justified by the enstom of war in slaying 
the prisoners. It was the crowning act of insolenee and cmelty 
di^layed during their empire; whieh from this period begaa 
rapidly to decline. 
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The event destined to produce that catastrophe— the inter- 
vention of the Athenians in the affairs of Sicily — ^was already 
in progress. A quarrel had broken out between Egeeta and 
Belinns, both which cities were seated near the western extremity 
of Sicily; and Selinns, having obtained the aid of Syracuse, 
was pressing very hard npon the Egestieans. The latter ai^>ealed 
to the interests of the Athenians rather than to their sympathiea. 
They represented how great a blow it wonld be to Athens if 
the Dorians became predominant in Sicily, and joined the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy ; and they undertook, if the Athenians wonld 
send an armament to their assistance, to provide the necessary fimds 
for the prosecution of the war. Their most powerful advocate was 
Alcibiades, whose ambitious views are said to have extended even 
to the conquest of Carthage. The quieter and more prudent Kidaa 
and his party threw their weight into the opposite scale. But 
the Athenian assembly, dazzled by the idea of so splendid an 
enterprise, decided on despatching a large fleet under Nicias, 
Alcibiades, and Lamachus, with the design of assisting Egesta, and 
of establishing the influence of Athens throughout Sicily, by 
whatever means might be found practicable. 

For the next three months the preparations for the undertaking 
were pressed on with the greatest ardour. Toung and old, rich and 
poor, all vied with one another to obtain a share in the expedition. 
Five years of comparative peace had accumulated a fresh supply 
both of men and money ; and the merchants of Athens embarked 
in the enterprise as in a trading expedition. It was only a few 
of the wisest heads that escaped the general fever of excitement. 
The expedition was on the point of sailing, when a sudden 
and mysterious event converted all these exulting feelings into 
gloomy foreboding. 

At every door in Athens, at the comers of streets, in the market- 
place, before temples, gymnasia, and other public places, stood 
Herm», or statues of the god Hermes, consisting of a bust 
of that deity surmounting a quadrangular pillar of marble about 
the height of the human flgure. When the Athenians rose 
one morning towards the end of May, 415 b.c., it was found 
that all these flgures had been mutilated during the night, and 
reduced by unknown hands to a shapeless mass. The act inspired 
political, as well as religious, alarm. It seemed to indicate a wide- 
spread conspiracy, for so sudden and general a mutilation must 
have been the work of many hands. The sacrilege might only 
be a preliminary attempt of some powerful citizen to seize the 
despotism, and suspicion pointed its finger at Alcibiades. Active 
measures were taken and largo rewards offered for the discovery oi 
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the peipetrators. A public bjaid was appointed to examine 
witnessea* which did not, indeed, succeed in eliciting any facte 
bearing on the actnal subject of inquiry, but which obtained 
evidence respecting similar acts of impiety committed at previoui 
times in drunken frolics. In these Alcibiades himself was impli- 
cated; and though the fleet was on the yery eve of departure, 
a citizen rose in the assembly and accused Alcibiades of haying 
profaned the Eleusinian mysteries by giving a representation 
of them in a private house, producing in evidence the testimony 
of a slave. Alcibiades denied the accusation, and implored the 
people to have it investigated at once. His enemies, however, had 
sufficient influence to get the inquiry postponed till his return; 
thus keeping the charge hanging over his head, and gaining time 
to poison the public mind against him. 

The Athenian fleet, consisting of 100 triremes, and having 
on board 1500 chosen Athenian hoplites, as well as auxiliaries, 
at length set sail, and proceeded to Gorcyra, where it was joined by 
the other allies in the month of July, 415 b.c. Upon arriving 
at Bhegium the generals received the discouraging news that 
Egesta was unable to contribute more than thirty talents. A 
council of war was now held ; and it was finally resolved to gain as 
many allies as they could among the Greek cities in Sicily, and, 
having thus ascertained what assistance they could rely upon, to 
attack Syracuse and Selinus. 

Naxos joined the Athenians, and shortly afterwards they 
obtained possession by surprise of the important city of Catana, 
which was now made the head-quarters of the armament. Here an 
unwelcome message greeted Alcibiades. After his departure from 
Athens, Thessalus, the son of Cimon, preferred an indictment against 
him in consequence of his profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
The Salaminian, or state, trireme was despatched to Sicily, car- 
rying the decree of the assembly for Alcibiades to come home and 
take his triaL The commander of the Salaminia was, however, 
instructed not to seize his person, but to allow him to sail in 
his own trireme. Alcibiades availed himself of this privilege 
to effect his escape. When the ships arrived at Thurii in Italy, he 
absconded, and contrived to elude the seardi that was made after 
him. Nevertheless, though absent, he was arraigned at Athens, 
and condemned to death ; his property was confiscated ; and the 
Eumolpidss, who presided over the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, pronounced upon him the curses of the gods. On hearing 
of his sentence Alcibiades is said to have exclaimed, ** I will show 
them that I am still alive.** 

Three months had now been frittered away in Sicily, during 
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which the Athenians had done little or nothing, if we except 
the acquisition of Naxos and Catana. Nicias now resolved to 
make an attempt upon Syracuse. By a false message that the 
Oatanteans were ready to assist in expelling the Athenians, he 
induced the Syracusans to proceed thither in great force, and 
he ayailed himself of their absence to sail with his whole fleet into 
the Oreat Harbour of Syracuse, where he landed near the mouth of 
the Anapus. The Syracusans, when they found that they had been 
deceiyed at Catana, marched back and offered Nicias battle in 
his new position. The latter accepted it, and gained the victory ; 
after wldch he retired to Catana, and subsequently to Naxos 
into winter quarters. 

,The Syracusans employed the winter in preparations for defence. 
They also despatched envoys to Corinth and Sparta to solicit 
assistance, in the latter of which towns they found an un- 
expected advocate. Alcibiades, having crossed from Thurii 
to Cyllen^ in Peloponnesus, received a special invitation to 
proceed to Sparta. Here he revealed all the plans of Athens, 
and exhorted the Lacediemonians to frustrate them. For this 
purpose he advised them to send an army into Sicily, under 
the command of a Spartan general, and, by way of causing 
a diversion, to establish a fortified post at Decelea in the Attic 
territory. The Spartans fell in with these views, and resolved to 
send a force to the assistance of Syracuse in the spring, under the 
command of Gylippus. 

Nicias, having received reinforcements from Athens, recom- 
menced hostilities as soon as the season allowed of it, and resolved 
on besieging Syracuse. That town consisted of two parts — the 
inner and the outer city. The former of these — the original 
settlement — was comprised in the island of Ortygia; the latter, 
afterwards known by the name of Achradina, covered the high 
ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, and was completely 
separate from the inner city. The island of Ortygia, to which the 
modem city is now confined, is of an oblong shape, about two miles 
in circumference, lying between the Great Harbour on the 
west, and the Little Harbour on the east, and separated from the 
mainland by a narrow channel. The Great Harbour is a splendid 
bay, about five miles in circumference, and the Little Harbour was 
spacious enough to receive a large fleet of ships of war. The 
outer city, was surrounded on the north and east by the sea, 
and by sea-walls which rendered an assault on that side almost 
impracticable. On the land side it was defended by a wall, 
and partly also by the nature of the ground, which in some parts 
was very steep. West and north-west of the wall of the outer city 
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■tood tiro unfortifiod KubnrbK which were «t a later time included 
witliin tbe walls of Byi'acuaa under the niuiieB of Tycb£ and 
ITeapolia. Between these two suburha the gronnd rote in a 
gentle acclivity to the munmit of the fanges of Lilla oaUed 
Epipoln. 

It was trom the high groaod of Efrfpoln that Syracnse waa luoit 
expused to attack. Nicias loaded at Leon, a place npon the ba; 
of Thapsna, at the distance of only six or leTon stadia from 




Epipols, took pasaoeaion of Epipoln. and erected on the stuamft 
a fort called Labdalum. Then coming fattber down tbe liill 
towards Sjmcnse, he bnilt another fort of a circular form and 
of considerable size at a place called Syke. From the latter point 
be cummcnced hie line of circumTallation, one wall eitfaodiiuc 
soutbwardF ftom 8jk6 to tlie Great Hni^iora, axA 'Cv\» liO.-.'K 
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wall numiug narthwarda to the outer sea. The Atheniaiis 
succeeded in completing the ciroumTallation towards the south, 
but in one of their many engagements with the Syracusaua 
they lost the gallant Lamachus. At tiie same time, the 
Athenian fleet entered the Great Harbour, where it was hence- 
forth permanently established. The northern wall was nenrer 
completed, and through the passage thus left open the besieged 
continued to obtain provisions. Nlcias, who, by the death of 
Lamachus, had become sole commander, seemed now on the 
point of succeeding. The Syracusans were so sensible of their 
inferiority in the field that they no longer ventured to show 
themselves outside the walls. They began to contemplate sur- 
render, and even sent messages to Niciaa to treat of the terms. 
This caused the Athenian commander to indulge in a &lse 
confidence of success, and consequent apathy; and the army 
having lost the active and energetic Lamachus, operations 
were no longer carried on with the requisite activity. 

It was in this state of affiurs that the Spartan commander, 
Qylippus, passed over into Italy with a little squadron of 
four ships, with the view merely of preserving the Greek cities 
in that country, supposing that Syracuse, and, with her, the other 
Greek cities in Sicily, were irretrievably lost. At Tarentum 
he learned to his great surprise and satisfaction that the Athenian 
wall of circumvallation at Syracuse had not yet been completed 
on the northern side. He now soiled tlirough the straite of 
Messana, which were left completely unguarded, and arrived 
safely at Himera on the north coast of Sicily. Here he announced 
himself as the forerunner of larger succours, and began to levy an 
army, which the magic of the Spartan name soon enabled him 
to effect; and in a few days he was in a condition to march 
towards Syracuse with about 8000 men. The Syracusans now 
dismissed all thoughts of surrender, and went out boldly to meet 
Gylippus, who marched into Syracuse over the heights of Epipolse, 
which the supincness of Nicias had left unguarded. Upon arriving 
in the city, Gylippus sent a message to the Athenians aUowiug 
them a five days' truce to collect their effects and evacuate 
the island. Nicias returned no answer to this insulting proposal ; 
but the operations of Gylippus soon showed that the tide of 
affairs was really turned. His first exploit was to capture 
the Athenian fort at Labdalum, which made him master of 
Kpipolsa. He next commenced constructing a counter-wall to 
intersect the Athenian lines on the northern side. This turn 
of affairs induced those Sicilian cities which had hitherto 
hesitated to embrace the side of Syracuse. Gylippus was also 
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reinforoed by the airlTal of thirty triremes from Oorinth, Leiioa«» 
ftud Ajnbraoia. Kiciaa dow felt that the attempt to blockade 
Syracuse with his present force was hopeless. He therefore 
resolved to occupy the headland of Plemmyrium, the southernmost 
point of the entrance to the Qreat Harbour, which would be 
a convenient station for watching the enemy, as well as for 
facilitating the introduction of supplies. Here he accordingly 
erected three forts and formed a naval station. Some slight affairs 
occurred in which the balance of advantage was in favour 
of the Syracusans. By their change of station the Athenians were 
now a besieged rather than a besieging force. Their triremes 
were becoming leaky, and their soldiers and sailors were constantly 
deserting. Nicias himself had fallen into a bad state of health ; 
and in this discouraging posture of af&irs he wrote to Athens 
requesting to be recalled, and insisting strongly on the necessity 
of sending reinforcements. 

The Athenians refused to recall Nicias, but they determined on 
sending a large reinforcement to Sicily, under the joint command 
of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. The news of these fresh and 
extensive preparations incited the Lacedssmonians to more vigorous 
action. The peace, if such it can be called, was now openly 
broken; and in the spring of 413 b.c. the Lacedemonians, 
under king Agis, invaded Attica itself and, following the advice of 
Aldbiades, established themselves permanently at Decelea, a place 
situated on the ridge of Mount Fames, about 14 miles north 
of Athens, and commanding the Athenian plain. The city was 
thus placed in a state of siege. Scarcity began to be felt within 
the walls ; the revenues were falling oS, whilst on the other hand 
expenses were increasing. 

Mecmwhile in Sicily the Syracusans had gained such confidence 
that they even ventured on a naval engagement with the 
Athenians. In the first battle the Athenians were victorious, 
but the second battle, which lasted two days, ended in their 
defeat. They were now obliged to haul up their ships in the 
innermost part of the Great Harbour, under the lines of their 
fortified camp. A still more serious disaster than the loss of 
the battle was the loss of their naval reputation. It was evident 
that the Athenians had ceased to be invincible on the sea ; and 
the Syracusans no longer despaired of overcoming them on their 
own element. 

Such was the state of ai&irs when, to the astonishment of 
the Syracusans, a fresh Athenian fleet of 75 triremes, under 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, entered the Great Harbour with 
all the pomp and circumstance of war. It had on board a force 
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of 5000 hoplitea, of whom about a quarter were Athenians, and 
ft great number of light-armed troops. The actiye and enter- 
prising character of Demosthenes led him to adopt more yigoroos 
measures than those which had been hitherto pursued. He 
saw at once that whilst Epipolte remained in the possession of 
the Syracusans there was no hope of taking their city, and he 
therefore directed all his efforts to the recapture of that position. 
But his attempts were unavailing. He was defeated not only 
in an open assault upon the Syracusan wall, but in a nocturnal 
attempt to carry it by surprise. These reverses were aggravated 
by the breaking out of sickness among the troops. Demosthenes 
now proposed to return home and assist in expelling the Lacedss- 
monians from Attica, instead of pursuing an enterprise which 
seemed to be hopeless. But Nicias, who feared to return to 
Athens with the stigma of failure, refused to give his consent 
to this stop. Demosthenes then urged Nicias at least to sail 
immediately out of the Qreat Harbour, and take up their position 
either at Thapsus or Catana, where they could obtain abundant 
supplies of provisions, and would have an open sea for the 
manoeuvres of their fleet But even to this proposal Nicias would 
not consent; and the army and navy remained in their former 
position. Soon afterwards, however, Gylippus received such luge 
reinforcements, that Nicias found it necessciry to adopt the advice 
of his colleague. Preparations were secretly made for their 
departure, the enemy appear to have had no suspicion of their 
intention and they were on the point of quitting their ill-fieited 
quarters on the following morning, when on tlie very night before 
(^27 Aug. 418 B.C.) an eclipse of the moon took place. The sooth- 
sayers who were consulted said that the army must wait thrice 
nine days, a full circle of the moon, before it could quit its present 
position; and the devout and superstitious Nicias forthwith 
resolved to abide by this decision. 

Meanwhile the intention of the Athenians became known to 
the Syracusans, who determined to strike a blow before their 
enemy escaped. They accordingly attacked the Athenian station 
both by sea and land. On land the attack of Qylippus was 
repulsed ; but at sea the Athenian fleet was completely defeated, 
and Euiymedon, who commanded the right division, was slain 
The spirits of the Syracusans rose with their victories; and 
though they would formerly have been content with the mere 
retreat of the Athenians, they now resolved on effecting their 
utter destruction. "With this view they blocked up the entrance 
of the Great Harbour with a line of vessels moored across it. AH 
hope seemed now to be cut off iiom t\i^ M\icm»sia^ \a!\«>«R 
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tliey could succeed in forcing this line and thus effecting tlioii 
escape. The Athenian fleet still numbered 110 triremes, which 
Nicias furnished with grappling-irons, in order to bring the enemy 
to close quarters, and then caused a large proportion of his land- 
force to embark. 

Never perhaps was a battle fought under circumstances of such 
intense interest, or witnessed by so many spectators vitally 
concerned in the result. The basin of the Great Harbour, 
about 5 miles in circumference, in which nearly 200 ships, 
each with crews of more than 200 men, were about to engage, was 
lined with spectators. The Syracusan fleet was the first to leave 
the shore. A considerable portion was detaehed to guaid 
the barrier at the mouth of the harbour. Hither the first 
and most impetuous attack of the Athenians was directed, mho 
sought to break through the narrow opening which had been left 
for the passage of merchant vessels. Their onset was repulsed, 
and the battle then became general. The shouts of the com- 
batants, and the crash of the iron heads of the vessels as they 
were driven together, resounded over the water, and were 
answered on shore by the cheers or wailingB of the spectators 
as their friends were victorious or vanquished. For a long time 
Uie battle was maintained with heroic courage and dubious 
result. At length, as the Athenian vessels began to yield and 
make back towards the shore, a universal shriek of horror and 
despair arose from the Athenian army, whilst shouts of joy 
and victory were raised from the pursuing vessels, and were 
echoed back from the Syracusans on land. As the Athenian 
vessels neared the shore their crews leaped out, and made for the 
camp, whilst the boldest of the land army rushed forward to 
protect the ships from being seized by the enemy. The Athenians 
succeeded in saving only 60 ships, or about half their fleet. The 
Syracusan fleet, however, had been reduced to 50 ships ; and on 
the same afternoon, Nicias and Demosthenes, as a last hope of 
escape, exhorted their men to make another attempt to break the 
enemy s line, and force their way out of the harbour. But the 
courage of the crews was so completely damped that they positively 
refused to re-embark. 

The Athenian army still numbered 40,000 men; and as all 
chance of escape by sea was now hopeless, it was resolved to 
retreat by land to some friendly city, and there defend themselvec . 
against the attacks of the Syracusans. As the soldiers turned 
to quit that fatal encampment, the sense of their own wo«<jfe 
was for a moment suspended by t\i© »>^\. q1 \iafcvt Tss^-sscvsi^ 
comrades, who seemed to reproac\i Wieta. m>iXv ^(Jtka \^^^^'e«N. v^^ "^ 
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Baored duty; but etill more by the wailings and entreaties oi 
the wounded, who clung around tlieir knees, and implored not 
to be abandoned to certain destruction. Amid this scene of 
universal woe and dejection, a fresh and unwonted spirit of energy 
and heroism seemed to be infused into Nicias. Though suffering 
under an inciurable complaint, he was everywhere seen marshalling 
his troops, and encouraging them by his exhortations. The march 
was directed towards the territory of the Sicels in the interior 
of the island. The army was formed into a hollow square with 
the baggage in the middle; Nicias leading the van, and Demo- 
sthenes bringing up *the rear. The road ascended by a sort 
of ravine over a steep hill called the Acrtean clii!^ on which 
the Syracnsans had fortified themselves^ After spending two 
days in vain attempts to force this position, Nicias and Demosthenes 
resolved during the night to strike off to the left towards the 
sea. But they were overtaken, surrounded by superior forces, and 
compelled to surrender at discretion. Out of the 40,000 who 
started from the camp only 10,000 at the utmost were left at 
the end of the sixth day s march, the rest had either deserted 
or been slain. The prisoners were sent to work in the stone- 
quarrien of Achradina and £pipoi<B« Here they were crowded 
together without any shelter, and with scarcely provisions enough 
to sustain life. The numerous bodies of those who died were 
left to putrify where they had fallen, till at length the place 
became such an intolerable centre of stench and infection that, at 
the end of seventy days, the Syracusans, for their own comfort 
and safety, were obliged to remove the survivors, who were sold 
as slaves. Nicias and Demosthenes were condemned to death in 
spite of all the efforts of Gylippus and Hermocrates to save them. 

Such was the end of two of the largest and best appointed arma- 
ments that had ever gone forth from Athens. Nicias, as we have 
seen, was from the first opposed to the expedition in which they 
were employed, as pregnant with tlie most dangerous consequences 
to Athens ; and, though it must be admitted that in this respect 
his views were sound, it cannot at the same time be concealed that 
his own want of energy, and his incompetence as a general, were 
the chief causes of the failure of the undertaking. His mistakes 
involved the fell of Demosthenes, an oflBcer of far greater resolution 
and ability than himself, and who, had his counsels been followed, 
would in all probability have conducted the enterprise to a safe 
termination, though there was no longer room to hope for success. 
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The (leetniatioa of the Bicilian armament wai a fatal blow to the 
po xer of AthenB. It u aatomihing that she was able to protract 
the war 80 long with diminiahed strength and reannTcea. Her titu- 
atioa inBpired her uDemieB with new vigour ; etatea hitherto neatral 
declared againat her ; Iter aubjcot-Bilies prepared to throw off the 
yoke : even tlie Persian aatrapa and tbe court of Buaa bestirred 
tbonuelTes againat her. Tbe Srgt blow to her empire woe strru^k 
by the wealtliy and popolooa island of Cliioa. This again was the 
work of Alcibiades, tbe implacable enemy of hia native land, at 
wboae advice a LocedGemooian fleet was aent to the aaaiataaoe of 
tlia Oliiaiia. Their example was fallowed by all the other Athenian 
alliea in Aua, with the eiceptioa of Samoa, iu which the demo- 
cratical party gained the upper baud. Is the midst of thid geDeial 
defoctiOD tlie Athenians did not give wv) Vi^cv^BAX. '¥«,'ns^!«.\a<&. 
aotflpflriareserreof 1000 tolenta to uiwl. tiio iiuw'avv^sBss^ «*«>*■ 
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aotuul invasion. This still remained untoaclicd, and now by an 
unanimous vote the penalty of death, which forbad its appropria- 
tion to any other purpose, was abolished, and the fund applied in 
fitting out a fiuet against Ohios. Samos became the bead-quarters 
of the fleet, and the base of their operations during the remainder 
of the war. 

After a time the tide of success began to turn in favour of the 
Athenians. They recovered Lesbos and Clazomensa, defeated the 
Chians, and laid waste their territory. They also gained a viotoiy 
over the Peloponnesians at Miletus ; while the Peloponnesian fleet 
liad lost the assistance of Tissaphemcs, the Persian satrap, 
through the intrigues of Alcibiades. In the course of a few montlis 
Alcibiades had completely forfeited the confidence of the Lace- 
demonians. The Spartan king Agis, whose wife he had seduced, 
was his personal enemy ; and after the defeat of the Peloponnesians 
at Miletus, Agis denounced him as a traitor, and persuaded the 
new Ephors to send out instructions to put him to death. Of this, 
however, he was informed time enough to make his escape tc 
Tissaphemes at Magnesia. Here he ingratiated himself into the 
confidence of the satrap, and persuaded liim tliat it was not for the 
interest of Persia that either of the Grecian parties should be suc- 
cessful, but rather that they should wear each other out in their 
mutual struggles, when Persia would in the end succeed in expel- 
ling both. This advice was adopted by the satrap ; and in order to 
carry it into execution, steps were taken to secure the inactivity of 
tlie Peloponnesian anuameni, wliich, if vigorously employed, was 
powerful enough to put a speedy end to the war. In order to 
secure his return to Athens, Alcibiades now endeavoured to per- 
suade Tissaphernes that it was more for the Persian interest to 
conclude a league with Athens than with Sparta ; but the only 
part of his advice which the satrap seems to have sincerely 
adopted was that of playing off one party against the other. 
About this, however, Alcibiades did not at all concern himself. It 
was enough for his views, which had merely the selfish aim of his 
own restoration to Athens, if he could make it appear that he pos- 
sessed sufficient influence with Tissaphemes to procure his assist- 
ance for the Athenians. He therefore began to communicate with 
the Athenian generals at Samos, and held out the hope of a Persian 
alliance as the price of his restoration to his country. But as he 
both hated and feared the Athenian democracy, he coupled hig 
offer with the condition that a revolution should be eflected at 
Athevis, and an oligarchy established. The Athenian generals 
greedily caught at the proposal ; and though the great mass ol 
too soldiery were violently opposed to \t, iUe^ \?©iei 6\\oii^ci*\,Si w^v 
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satisfied, when told that Athens could be saved only by means of 
Persia. The oligarchical conspirators formed themselves hito a 
confederacy, and Pisander was sent to Athens to lay the proposal 
before the Athenian assembly. It met, as it might be supposed, 
with the most determined opposition. The single but onanswerablo 
reply of Pisander was, the necessities of the republic ; and at length 
a reluctant vote for a change of constitution was extorted from tho 
people. Pisander and ten others were despatched to treat with 
Alcibiades and Tissaphemes. 

Upon their arrival in Ionia they informed Alcibiades that 
measures had been taken for establishing an oligarchical form of 
government at Athens, and required him to fulfil his part of tho 
engagement by procuring the aid and alliance of Persia. But Alci- 
biades knew that he had undertaken what he could not perform, 
and he now resolved to escape from the dilemma by one of his 
habitual artifices. He received the Athenian deputation in the pre- 
sence of Tissaphemes himself and made such extravagant demands 
on behalf of the satrap that Pisander and his colleagues indignantly 
broke off the conference. 

Notwithstanding the conduct of Alcibiades the oligarchical con- 
spirators proceeded with the revolution at. Athens, in which they 
had gone too far to recede. Pisander, with five of the envoys, re- 
turned to Athens to complete the work Hkey. had beguiL 

Pisander proposed in the assembly, anq carried a resolution, that 
a committee of ten should be appointed to prepare a new constitu- 
tion, which was to be submitted to the approbation of the people. 
But when the day appointed for that purpose arrived, the assembly 
was not convened in the Pnyx, but in the temple of Poseidon at 
Colonus, a village upwards of a mile from Athens. Here the con- 
^irators could plant their own partisans, and were less liable to be 
overawed by superior numbers. Pisander obtained the assent of 
the meeting to the following revolutionary changes : — 1. The aboli- 
tion of all the existing magistracies ; 2. The cessation of all pay- 
ments for the discharge of civil functions ; 3. The appointment of a 
conmiittee of five persons, who were to name ninety-five more; 
each of the hundred thus constituted to choose three persons ; the 
body of Four Hundred thus formed to be an irresponsible govern- 
ment, holding its sittings in the senate house. The four hundred 
were to convene a select body of five thousand citizens whenever 
they thought proper. Nobody knew who these five thousand were, 
but they answered two purposes, namely, to give an air of greater 
popularity to the government, as well as to overawe the people by 
an exaggerated notion of its strength. 

Thus perished the Athenian democncY* «ft«i «^ «jis^«ts«» <:^ 
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nearly a century since its establishment by Olisthenes. The revolu- 
tion was began from despair of the fott^ign relations of Athens, and 
from the hope of assistance from Persia ; bnt it was carried oat 
throngh the machinations of the conspirators after that deliuioin 
had ceased. 

At Samos the Athenian army refrised to recognise the new 
government. At the instance of Thrasybulns and Thrasyllus a 
meeting was called in which the soldiers pledged themselves to 
maintain the democracy, to continue the war against Peloponnesus, 
and to put down the usurpers at Athens. The soldiers, laying aside 
for awhile their military character, constituted themselves into an 
assembly of the people, deposed several of their officers, and ap- 
pointed others whom they could better trust. Thraeybulus pro- 
posed the recall of Alcibiades, notwithstanding his connection with 
the oligarchical conspiracy, because it was believed that he was 
now able and willing to aid the democratic cause with the gold 
and forces of Persia. After considerable opposition the proposal 
was agreed to; Alcibiades was brought to Samos and introduced 
to the assembly, where by his magniiicent promises, and extra- 
vagant boasts respecting his influence with Tissaphemos, he once 
more succeeded in deceiving the Athenians. The accomplished 
traitor was elected one of the generals, and, in pursuance of his 
artful policy, began to pass backwards and forwards between 
Samos and Magnesia, -mih the view of inspiring both the satrap 
and the Athenians with a reciprocal idea of his influence with 
either, and of instilling distrust of Tissaphemes into the minds of 
tlie Peloponnesians. 

At the first news of the re-establishment of democracy at Samos, 
distrust and discord had broken out among the Four Hundred. 
Antiphon and Phrynichus, at the head of the extreme section of 
the oligarchical party, were for admitting a Laced»monian garrison. 
But others, discontented with their share of power, began to afiect 
more popular sentiments, among whom were Theramenes and Aris- 
tocrates. Meantime Euboea, supported by the Lacediemonians and 
Boeotians, revolted from Athens. Tlie loss of this island seemed a 
death-blow. The Lacediemonians might now easily blockade the 
ports of Athens and starve her into surrender ; whilst the partisans 
of the Four Hundred would doubtless co-oporate with the enemy. 
But from this fate they were saved by the characteristic slowness 
of the Lacednmonii^ns, who confined themselves to securing the 
conquest of Euboea. Thus loft unmolested, the Athenians convened 
an assembly in the Pnyx. Votes were passed for deposing the 
Four Hundred, and placing the government in the hands of the 
5000, of whom every citizen who could frirnish a panoply might be 
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a member. In short; the old oonsfltntion was restored, except that 
the franchise was restricted to 5000 citizens, and payment for the 
discharge of civil functions abolished. In £abseqtient assemblies, 
the Archons, the Senate, and other institatiens were revived ; and 
a vote was passed to recall Alcibiades and some of his friends. The 
number of the 5000 was never exactly observed, and was soon en- 
larged into universal citizenship. Thus the Four Hundred were 
overthrown after a reign of four months, b.c. 411. 

While these things were going on at Athens, the war was 
prosecuted with vigour on the coast of Asia Minor. MindaruSi 
who now commanded the Peloponnesian fleet, disgusted at length 
by the often-broken promises of Tissaphemes, and the scanty 
and irregular pay which he furnished, set sail from Miletus and 
proceeded to the Hellespont, with the intention of assisting tlie 
satrap Phamabazus, and of effecting, if possible, the revolt of the 
Athenian dependencies in that quarter. Hither he was pursued by 
the Athenian fleet under Thrasyllus. In a few days an engagement 
ensued (in August, 411 b.c.), in the famous straits t)etween Bestos 
and Abydos, in which the Athenians, though with a smaller force, 
gained the victory, and erected a trophy on the promontory of 
Oynossema, near the tomb and chapel of the Trojan queen 
Hecuba. The Athenians followed up their victory by the reduc- 
tion of Gyzicus, which had revolted from them. A month or 
two afterwards another obstinate engagement took place between 
the Peloponnesian and Athenian fleets near Abydos, which lasted 
a whole day, and was at length decided in favour of the Athenians 
by the arrival of Alcibiades with his squadron of eighteen ships 
from Samos. 

Shingly after this battle Tissaphemes arrived at the Hellespont 
with the view of conciliating the offended Peloponnesians. He 
was not only jealous of the assistance which the latter were sew 
vendenng to Phamabazus, but it is also evident that his temporiz- 
ing policy had displeased the Persian court This appears from 
his conduct on the present occasion, as well as horn the subsequent 
a{^Knntment of Cyrus to the supreme command on the Asiatic 
eoast 88 we shall presently have to relate. When Alcibiades, 
who imagined that Tissaphemes was still &vourable to the Athe- 
nian cause waited on him with the customary presents, he was 
arrested by order of the satrap, and sent in custody to Sardis. At 
the ena of a month, however, he contrived to escape to Clazomecn, 
and aeain joined the Athenian fleet early in the spring of 410 b.c. 
Mindams, witn the assistance of Phamabazus oo the land side, 
was DOW engaged in the siege of Cyzicns. which the Athenian 
admirals determined to relieve. Here a battle ensued, in which 
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Alindanis was slain, the LacediBmomans and Persians routed, and 
almost the whole Peloponnesian fleet captured. The severity of 
this blow was pictured in the laconic epistle in which Hippocrates* 
the second in command,* announced it to the Ephors : ** Our good 
luck is gone ; Mindarus is slain ; the men are starving ; we know 
not what to do." 

The results of this victory were most important. Perinthus and 
Selymbria, as well as Gyzicus, were recovered ; and the Athenians, 
once more masters of the Propontis, fortified the town of Chryso- 
polls, over against Byzantium, at the entrance of the Bosporus ; 
reestablished their toll of ten per cent, on all vessels passing from 
the Euxine ; and left a squadron to guard the strait and collect 
tlie dues. So great was the discouragement of the Lacedsemonians 
at the loss of their fleet that the Ephor Endius proceeded to Athens 
to treat for peace on the basis of both parties standing just as they 
wore. The Athenian assembly was at this time led by the dema- 
gogue Gleophon, a lamp-maker, known to us by the later comedies 
of Aristophanes. Gleophon appears to have been a man of con- 
siderable ability ; but the late victories had inspired him with too 
sanguine hopes, and he advised the Athenians to reject the terms 
proposed by Endius. Athens thus threw away the golden oppor- 
tunity of recruiting her shattered forces of which she stood so 
much in need ; and to this unfortunate advice must be ascribed 
the calamities which subsequently overtook her. 

The possession of the Bosporus reopened to the Athenians the 
trade of the Euxine. From his lofty fortress at Decelea the 
Spartan king Agis could descry the corn-ships from the Euxine 
sailing into the harbour of the Piraeus, and felt how fruitless it was 
to occupy the fields of Attica whilst such abundant supplies of 
provisions were continually finding their way to the city. 

In B.C. 408 the important towns of Chalcedon, Selymbria, and 
Byzantium fell into the hands of the Athenians, thus leaving them 
undisputed masters of the Propontis. 

These great achievements of Alcibiades naturally paved the way 
for his return to Athens. In the spring of 407 b.c. he proceeded 
with the fleet to Samos, and from thence sailed to Pirseus. His 
reception was far more favourable than he had ventured to antici- 
pate. The whole population of Athens flocked down to Piraeus to 
welcome him, and escorted him to the city. He seemed to be in 
the present juncture the only man capable of restoring the grandeur 
and the empire of Athens : he was accordingly named general with 
unlimited powers, and a force of 100 triremes, 1500 hoplites, and 

♦ QUled ^natoleui or " Secretary " in th« TAo«d«monlan fleet. The oom- 
ioander of the feet had tbe title of i^TavorohtM. 
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150 cavalry place<l at his disposal. Before bis departure he took 
an opportuiiity to atone for the impiety o! which he had been 
suspected. Although bis armament was in perfect readiness, he 
delayed its sailing till after the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries at the beginning of September. For seven years the 
customary procession across the Thriasian plain had been suspended, 
owing to the occupation of Decelea by the enemy, which com- 
pelled the sacred troop to proceed by sea. Alcibiades now escorted 
them on their progress and return with his forces, and thus suc- 
ceeded in reconciling himself with the offended goddesses and with 
their holy priests, the Eumolpidse. 

Meanwhile a great change had been going on in the state of 
affairs in the East. We have already seen that the Great King 
was displeased with the vacillating policy of Tissaphemes, and 
had determined to adopt more energetic measures against the 
Athenians. During the absence of Alcibiades, Gyrus, the younger 
son of Darius, a prince of a bold and enterprising spirit, and 
animated with a lively hatred of Athens, had arrived at the coast 
for the purpose of carrying out the altered policy of the Persian 
court; and with that view he had been invested with the 
satrapies of Lydia, the Greater Phrygia, and Cappadocia. The 
arrival of Cyrus opens the last phase of the Peloponneaan war. 
Another event, in the highest degree unfavourable to the Athenian 
cause, was the accession of Lysander, as Navarchus, to the com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian fleet Lysander was the third of tb0 
remarkable men whom Sparta produced during the war. In ability, 
energy, and success he may be compared with Brasidas and Gy- 
lippus, though immeasurably inferior to the former in eveiy moral 
quality. He was bom of poor parents, and was by descent one of 
those Lacedemonians who could never enjoy the full rights of 
Spartan citizenship. His ambition was boundless, and he was 
wholly unscrupulous about the means which he employed to gratify 
it. In pursuit of his objects he hesitated at neither deceit, nor 
perjury, nor cruelty, and he is reported to have laid it down as one 
of his maxims in life to avail himself of the fox's skin where the 
lion's failed. 

Lysander had taken up his station at Ephesus, with the Lace- 
diemonian fleet of 70 triremes ; and when Cyrus arrived at Sardis, 
in the spring of 407 B.C., he hastened to pay his court to the yoimg 
prince, and was received with every mark of favour. A vigorous 
line of action was resolved on. Cyrus at once offered 500 talents, 
and affirmed that, if more were needed, he was prepared even to 
coin into money the very throne of gold and svlset tarck. ^XxxOsv Vvi 
sat. In a banquet which ensued O^prua Oli^t^ \ft Vs^«» V^^^i^ ^ 
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Lysauder, aud desired him to name any wish which he conld 
gratify. Lysauder immediately requested an addition of an obolus- 
h> the daily pay of the seamen. Cyrus was surprised at so disinter- 
ested a demand, and from that day conceived a liigh degree of 
xespect and confidence for the Spartan commander. Lysander on 
his return to Ephesus employed himself in refitting his fleet, and in 
organising cluhs in the Spartan interest in the cities of Asia. 

Alcibiades set sail from Athens in September. Being ill pro- 
vided with ftmds for carrying on the war, he was driven to make 
predatory excursions for the purpose of raising money. During his 
absence he intrusted the bulk of the fleet at Samos to his pilot, 
Autiochus, with strict injunctions not to venture on an action. 
Notwithstanding these orders, however, Antiochus sailed out and 
brought the Pelc^nnesian fleet to an engagement off Notium, in 
which the Athenians were defeated with the loss of 15 ships, and 
Antiochus himself was slain. Among the Athenian armament . 
itself great dissatisfaction was growing up against Alcibiadea. 
Though at the head of a eplendid force, he had in three months 
time accomplished literally nothing. His debaucheries and dis- 
solute conduct on shore were charged against him, as well as his 
selecting for confidential posts not the men best fitted for them, 
but those who, like Antiochus, were the boon companions and the 
ehosen associates of his revels. These accusations forwarded to 
Athens, and fomented by his secret enemies, soon produced an 
entire revulsion in the public feeling towards Alcibiades. The 
Athenians voted that he should be dismissed from his command, 
and they appointed in his place ten new generals, with C!onon at 
their head. 

Tlie year of Lysonder's command expired about the same time as 
the appointment of Oonon to the Athenian fleet. Through the 
intrigues of Lysander, his successor Gallicratidas was received with 
dissatisfaction both by the Lacediemonian seamen and by Gyrus. 
Loud complaints were raised of the impolicy o^ an annual change 
of commanders. Lysander threw all sorts of difficulties into the 
way of his successor, to whom he handed over an empty chest, 
having first repaid to Gyrus all the money in his possession under 
the pretence that it was a private loan. The straightforward con- 
duct of Gallicratidas, however, who summoned the Lacedaemonian 
commanders, and after a dignified remonstrance, plainly put the 
question whether he should return home or remain, silenced all 
opposition. But he was sorely embarrassed for frmds. Gyrus 
treated him with haughtiness ; and when he waited on that prince 
at Sordis, he was dismissed not only without money, but even with- 
out an audienca Gallicratidas, however, had too much energy to 
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be daunted by gach obstacles. Sailing with his fleet from Ephesos 
to Miletus, he laid before the assembly of that city, in a spirited 
address, all the ills they had suffered at the hands of the Persians, and 
exhorted them to bestir themseWes and dispense with the Persiaii 
alliance. He succeeded in persuading the Milesians to make Imtf 
a large grant of money, whilst the leading men even came forward 
with private subscriptions. By meims of this assistance he was 
enabled to add 50 triremes to the 90 delivered to him by Lysander ; 
and the Ohians ftirther provided him with ten days' pay for the 
seamen. 

The fleet of Gallicratidas was now double that of Conon. The 
latter was compelled to run bef(»« the superior force of Callicm- 
tidaa. Both fleets entered the harbour of Mytilen^ at the same 
time, where a battle ensued in which Conon lost 'SO ships, but he 
saved the remaining 40 by hauling them ashore under the walls of 
the town. Gallicratidas then blockaded Mytilen^ both by sea 
and land ; but Conon contrived to despatch a trireme to Athens 
with the news of his desperate position. 

As soon as the Athenians received intelligence of the blockade 
of Mytilen^, vast efforts were made for its relief ; and we learn 
with surprise that in thirty days a fleet of 110 triremes was 
equipped and despatched from Pirseus. The armament assembled 
at Samos, where it was reinforced by scattered Athenian ships, 
and by contingents from the allies, to the extent of 40 vessels. 
The whole fleet of 150 sail then proceeded to the small islands of 
ArginussB, near the coast of Asia, and facing Malea, the south- 
eastern cape of Lesbos. Gallicratidas, who went out to meet them, 
took up his station at the latter point, leaving a squadron of 50 
ships to maintain the blockade of Mytilen^ He had thus only 120 
ships to oppose to the 150 of the Athenians, and his pilot advised 
him to retire before the superior force of the enemy. But Galli- 
cratidas replied that he would not disgrace himself by flight, and 
that if he should perish Sparta would not feel his loss. The battle 
was long and obstinate. All order was speedily lost, and the ships 
fought singly with one another. In one of these contests, Gallicra- 
tidas, who stood on the prow of his vessel ready to board the enemy, 
was thrown overboard by the shock of the vessels as they met, and 
perished. At length victory began to declare for the Athenians. 
The Lacedfemonians, after losing 77 vessels, retreated with the re- 
mainder to Chios and Phocsda. The loss of the Athenians was 25 
vessels. 

The battle of ArginusflB led to a deplorable event, which has for 
ever sullied the pages of Athenian history. At least a dozen Athe- 
nian vessels were left floating about in a disabled condition after 
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the battle i but, owing to a violent storm that ensued, no attempt 
was made to rescue the survivors, or to collect the bodies of the 
dead for buriaL Eight of the ten generals were summoned home 
to answer for this conduct ; Conon, by his situation at Mytilen^ 
was of course exculpated, and Archestratus had died. Six of the 
generals obeyed the summons, and were denounced in the As- 
sembly by Theramenes, formerly one of the Four Hundred, for 
neglect of duty. The generals replied that they had commissioned 
Theramenes himself and Thrasybulus, each of whom commanded 
a trireme in the engagement, to undertake the duty, and had assigned 
48 ships to them for that purpose. This, however, was denied by 
Theramenes. There are discrepancies in the evidence, and we have 
DO materials for deciding positively which statement was true; 
but probability inclines to the side of the generals. Public feeling, 
however, ran very strongly against them, and was increased by an 
incident which occurred during their triaL After a day's debate 
the question was adjourned ; and in the interval the festival of the 
ApcUuria was celebrated, in which, according to annual custom, 
the citizens met together according to their families and phratries. 
Those who had perished at Arginusse were naturally missed on 
such an occasion ; and the usually cheerful character of the festival 
was deformed and rendered melancholy by the relatives of tho 
deceased appearing in black clothes and with shaven heada The 
passions of the people were violently roused. At the next meeting 
of the Assembly, Callixenus, a senator, proposed that the people 
should at once proceed to pass its verdict on the generals, though 
they had been only partially heard in their defence ; and, more- 
over, that they should all be included in one sentence, though it 
was contrary to a rule of Attic law, known as the psephisma of 
Ganonus, to indict citizens otherwise than individually. The 
Prytanes, or senators of the presiding tribe, at first refused to put 
the question to the Assembly in this illegal way ; but their oppo- 
sition was at length overawed by clamour and violence. There 
was, however, one honourable exception. The philosopher Socrates, 
who was one of the Prytanes, refused to withdraw his protest. But 
his opposition was disregarded, and the proposal of Callixenus was 
carried. The generals were condemned, delivered over to the 
Eleven for execution, and compelled to drink the fatal hemlock. 
Among them was Pericles, the son of the celebrated statesman. 

In the following year (b.c. 405), through the influence of Cyrus 
and the other allies of Sparta, Lysander again obtained the com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian fleet, though nominally under Aracus 
as admiral ; since it was contrary to Spartan usage that the same 
man should be twice Navarchtu. His return to power was marked 
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by moTO Tigorotis measurefiu He sailed to the Hellespont, and laid 
siege to Lampsacus. The Athenian fleet arrived too late to save 
the town, but they proceeded up the strait and took post at iBgos- 
potami, or the ** Goat's Biver ;'* a place which had nothing to re- 
commend it, except its vicinity to Lampsacus, from which it was 
separated by a channel somewhat less than two miles broad. It 
was a mere desolate beach, without houses or inhabitants, so that 
all the supplies had to be fetched from Sestos, or from the sur- 
rounding country, and the seamen were compelled to leave their 
ships in order to obtain their meals. Under these circumstances 
the Athenians wore very desirous of bringing Lysander to an en- 
gagement. But the Spartan commander, who was in a strong 
position, and abundantly furnished with provisions, was in no hurry 
to run any risks. In vain did the Athenians sail over several days 
in succession to offer him battle ; they always found his ships ready 
manned, and drawn up in too strong a position to warrant an 
attack ; nor could they by all their manoeuvres succeed in enticing 
him out to combat This cowardice, as they deemed it, on the 
part of the Lacedssmonians, begat a corresponding negligence on 
theirs ; discipline was neglected and the men allowed to straggle 
almost at will. It was in vain that Alcibiades, who since his dis- 
missal resided in a fortress in that neighbourhood, remonstrated 
with the Athenian generals on the exposed nature of the station 
they had chosen, and advised them to proceed to Sestos. Bis 
counsels were received with taunts and insults. At length, on the 
fifth day, Lysander, having watched an opportunity when the 
Athenian seamen had gone on shore and were dispersed over the 
country, rowed swiftly across the strait with all his ships. He found 
the Athenian fleet, with the exception of 10 or 12 vessels, totally 
unprepared, and he captured nearly the whole of it, without having 
occasion to strike a single blow. Of the 180 ships which composed 
the fleet, only the trireme of Conon himself, the Paralus, and 8 
or 10 other vessels, succeeded in escaping. Oonon was afraid to 
return to Athens after so signal a disaster, and took refuge with 
Evagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus. 

By this momentous victory (September, b.c. 405) the Pelo- 
ponnesian war was virtually brought to an end. Lysander, secure 
of an easy triumph, was in no haste to gather it by force. The 
command of the Euxine enabled him to control the supplies of 
Athens ; and sooner or later, a few weeks of famine must decide 
her fall. He now sailed forth to take possession of the Athenian 
towns, which fell one after another into his power as soon as 
he appeared before them. About November he arrived at iBgina, 
with an overwhelming fleet of 150 triremes, and proceeded to 
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devaaUte Sulanug tatd blockade Pinens. At tbe Mine titno 
the wLole PeloponaedMi tumy wu maiebed into Attica, and 
encamped in the pTedneta of ibe Academne, at the veiy ^tea of 
Atiiena. Famine Boon began to be felt within the walla, and at 
(he end of three moDths it beeame BO dreadful, that the Atbeuiaiu 
•aw thenualTes compelled to submit to the tenna of the conqueror. 
Tliose torma were ; That the long walla and the forti&oatioaB of 
Pirwna aboald be demoliabed ; that the Athenians ahonld ^re up 
all their foreign poaaesgionB, and confine themaalTea to theii own 
territoi? ; that the; ehonld anrrendei oil theii ahipa of war ; that 
they should readzoit oU their eiilea ; and that the; ahoald beoome 
alliet of Sparta. 

It wa« about the middle or end of March, b.c. 104, that LyBander 
Bailed into Pitmia, and took formal poaBeasIon of Athens ; Uie witr, 
in mngolar conformity wiUi the prophecies current at the beginning 
of it having laated for a period of thrice nine, or 27 Teea. The 
Insolence of the victora added sjiother blow to the feelingi ol tba 
conquered. The work of daetraotion, at which Lyaandar preaided, 
waa converted into a aort of featiToL Female Bnte-playera and 
wreathed dancers iiiaagilrated the demolition of the atrong and 
proud bulwarks of Athens ; and as the massiTe walls fell pieoe by 
piece exclamations arose from the ranks of the Felopoi 
freedom bod at length begun to dawn npon Oreeoe. 




Colli ol AthBEl 




CHAPTER XIV. 



Thii fall of Athens brought back a bo«t of exHea, all irf them the 
eneiniea of her democratical coiutitation. Of these the moat dis- 
tingnlihod was Oritiaa, a mao of voaltb and family, the imole of 
PlatOk and oTUse the intimate friend of Socratea, diatiiigaiahed both 
for hu Uteraiy and political tolenta, but of niuneamued ambitim 
and nnscmpDlooa conKienoe. Oritiat and his compankHiB aocm 
Ibond a part; with which the; conld oo-opomtv ; and supported bf 
Lyiander the; proposed in the Assembly that a committee of thirty 
ahonld be named to draw np laws for the fntnre gOTemment of the 
city, aod to undertake its temporary adminiBtratioii. Among the 
most prominent of the thixt; names were those of Critias and 
Theramenes. The proposal was of course carried. Lysander him- 
self addressed the Assembly, and contemptoonsly told them that 
they bad better ta^e thought for their personal safe^, which now 
lay at his mercy, than far tbeir political constitatioo. The com- 
mittee thoa appointed soon obtained the tiUe of the Thirty Tyrants, 
the Dame by which the; have become kaown in all sabsequont 
time. After naming an entire!; new Benate. end appointing fresh 
magistrateo, the; proceeded to exterminate their most obnoxiont 
opponents. Bnt Oritiae, and the more violent party am<va^tki»i&, 
still called for more blood ; and with fee -^o-w qI o>AsBaaii%'*.,lp^ 
eared a Spartan garriajn, under the iwimoA Qa!^smt, V* ''>«• "" 
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stalled in the Acropolis. Besides this force, they had an organized 
band of assassins at their dispcsaL Blood now flowed on all sides. 
Many of the leading men of Athens fell, others took to flight. 

Thus the reign of terror was completely established. In the 
bosom of the Thirty, however, there was a party, headed by Thera- 
menes, who disapproved of these proceedings. But his moderation 
cost him his life. One day as he entered the Senate-house, Critiaa 
rose and denounced him as a public enemy, and ordered him to be 
carried off to instant death. Upon hearing these words Thera> 
menes sprang for refuge to the altar in the Senate-house ; but he 
was dragged away by Satyrus, the cruel and unscrupulous head of 
the ** Eleven," a body of oificers who carried into execution the 
ponal sentence of the law. Being conveyed to prison, he was com- 
pelled to drink the fatal hemlock. The constancy of his end might 
have adorned a better life. After swallowing the draught, he 
jerked on the floor a drop which remained in the cup, according to 
the custom of the game called cottahoa, exclaiming, ** This to the 
health of the gentle Critias I " 

Alcibiades had been included by the Thirty in the list of 
exiles; but the fate which now overtook him seems to have 
sprung from the fears of the Lacedemonians, or perhaps from 
the personal hatred of Agis. After the battie of ^gospotami, 
Pliamabazus permitted the Athenian exile to live in Phrygia, and 
assigned him a revenue for his maintenance. But a despatch 
cume out from Sparta to Lysander, directing that Alcibiades 
should be put to death. Lysander communicated the order 
to Pharnabazus, who arranged for carrying it into execution. The 
house of Alcibiades was surrounded with a band of assassins, 
and set on fire. He rushed out with drawn sword upon his assail- 
ants, who shrank from the attack, but who slew him from a 
distance with their javelins and arrows. Timandra, a female with 
whom he lived, performed towards his body the last offices of 
duty and aflection. Thus perished miserably, in the vigour 
of his age, one of the most remarkable, but not one of the 
greatest, characters in Grecian history. With qualities which, 
properly applied, might have rendered him the greatest bene- 
factor of Athens, he contrived to attain the infamous distinction of 
being that citizen who had inflicted upon her the most signal 
amount of damage. 

Meantime an altered state of feeling was springing up in 
Greece. Athens had ceased to be an object of fear or jealou^, 
and those feelings began now to be directed towards Sparta. 
Lysander had risen to a height of unparalleled power. He 
was in a manner idolized. Poets showered their praises on 
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Ldm, and even altars were raised in his honour by the 'Asiatic 
Greeks. In the name of Sparta he exercised ahnost uncontrolled 
authority in the cities he had reduced, including Athens itself. 
But it was soon discovered that, instead of the freedom promised 
by the Spartans, only another empire had been established, whilst 
Lysander was even meditating to extoit from the subject cities a 
yearly tribute of one thousand talents. And all these oppressions 
wore rendered still more intolerable by the overweening pride and 
harshness of Lysander 's demeanour. 

Even in Sparta itself the conduct of Lysander was beginning to 
inspire disgust and jealousy. Pausanias, son of Flistoanax, who 
was now king with Agis, as well as the new Ephors appointed in 
September, b.o. 404, disapproved of his proceedings. The Thebans 
and Oorinthians themselv<^s were beginning to sympathise with 
Athens, and to regard the Thirty as mere instruments for sup- 
porting the Spartan dominion; whilst Sparta in her turn looked 
upon them as the tools of Lysander's ambition. Many of the 
Athenian exiles had found refuge in Bceotia : and one of them, 
Thrasybulus, with the aid of Ismenias and other Theban citizena, 
starting from Thebes at the head of a small band of exiles, seized 
the fortress of Phyl^, in the passes of Mount Pames and on the 
direct road to Athens. The Thirty marched out to attack Thrasy- 
bulus, at the head of the Lacedemonian garrison and a strong 
Athenian force. But their attack was repulsed with considerable 
loss. 

Shortly afterwards Thrasybulus marched from Phyld to Pirfeus, 
which was now an open town, and seized upon it without opposi- 
tion. "When the whole force of the Thiriy, including the LacednB- 
monians, marched on the following day to attack him, he retired 
to the hill of Munychia, the citadel of Pireus, the only approach 
to which was by a steep ascent. Here he drew up his hoplites in 
files of ten deep, posting beliind them his slingers and dartmen. 
He exhorted his men to stand patiently till the enemy came within 
reach of the missiles. At the first discharge the assailing column 
seemed to waver ; and Thrasybulus, teiking advantage of their con- 
fusion, charged down the hill, and con4)letely routed them, killing 
seventy, among whom was Critias himself. The loss of their leader 
liad thrown the majority into the hands of the party formerly led 
by Theramenes, who resolved to depose the Thirty and constitute 
a new oligarchy of Ten, Some of the Thirty were re-elected into 
this body ; but the more violent colleagues of Critias were deposed, 
and retired for safety to Eleusis. The new government of the Ton 
sent to Sparta to solicit further aid ; and a similar application was 
made at the same time from the section of the Thirty at Eleusis, 
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Their request was complied with ; and Lysander once more entered 
Athens at the head of a Lacediemonian force. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the jealousy of the Lacedsamonians towards Lysander led 
them at this critical Juncture to supersede him in the ccmunand. 
King Pausanias was appointed to conduct an army into Attica, and 
when he encamped in the Academus he was joined by Lysander 
and his forces. It was known at Athens that the views of Pausa- 
nias were unfavourable to the proceedings of Lysander ; and the 
presence of the Spartan king elicited a vehement reaction against 
tlie oligarchy, which fear had hitherto suppressed. All parties 
sent envoys to Sparta. The Ephors and the Lacedfemonian 
Assembly referred the question to a committee of fifteen, of whom 
Pausanias was one. The decision of this board was : That the 
exiles in Pirsaus should be readmitted to Athens, and that there 
should be an amnesty for all that had passed, except as regarded 
the Thirty and the Ten. 

When these terms were settled and sworn to, the Peloponnesians 
quitted Attica ; and Thrasybulus and the exiles, marching in solemn 
procession from Pirasus to Athens, ascended to the Acropolis and 
offered up a solemn sacrifice and thanksgiving. An assembly of 
the people was then held, and, after Thrasybulus had addressed 
an animated reproof to the oligarchical party, the democracy was 
unanimously restored. This important counter-revolution took 
place in the spring of 403 B.C. The archons. the senate of 
500, the public assembly, and the dicasteries seem to have 
been reconstituted in the same form as before the capture of the 
city. 

Thus was terminated, after a sway of eight months, the despotism 
of the Thirty. The year which contained their rule was not named 
after the archon, but was termed "the year of anarchy." The 
first archon drawn after their fall was Euclides, who gave his 
lutme to a year ever afterwards memorable among the Athenians. 

For the next few years the only memorable event in the history 
of Athens is the death of Socrates. This celebrated philosopher 
was bom in the year 468 B.C., in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Athens. His father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and Socrates 
was brought up to, and for some time practised, the same profes- 
sion. He was married to Xantliipp^, by whom he had three sons ; 
but her bad temper has rendered her name proverbial for a con- 
jugal scold. His physical constitution was healthy, robust, and 
wonderfully enduring. Indifferent alike to heat and cold, the 
same scanty and homely clothing sufficed him both in summer and 
winter; and even in the campaign of PotidsBa, amidst the snows 
of a Thracian winter, he went baiefooted. But though thus gifted 
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with strength of body and of mind, he was £ir from being endowed 
with personal beauty. His thick lips, fiat nose, and prominent 
eyes, gave him the appearance of a Silenus, or satyr. He served 
with credit as an hoplite at Potid»a (b.c. 482), Delimn (b.c. 424), 
and Amphipolis (b.c. 422) ; but it was not till late in life, in the 
year 406 b.c., that he filled any political office. He was one of the 
Prytanes when, after the battle of Arginusie, Oallixenus submitted 
his proposition respecting the six generals to the public Assembly, 
and his refusal on that occasion to put an unconstitutional question 
to the vote has been already recorded. He had a strong persua- 
sion that he was intrusted with a divine mission, and he believed 
liimself to be attended by a daamon, or genius, whose admonitiona 
he frequently heard, not, however, in the way of excitement, but of 
restraint. He never vrroU anything, but he tnade oral instruction 
the great business of his life. Early in the morning he frequented 
the public walks, the gymrasia, and the schools; whence he ad- 
journed to the market-place at its most crowded hours, and thus 
i^nt the whole day in conversing with young and old, rich and 
poor, — with all in short who felt any desire for his instructions. 

That a reformer and destroyer, like Socrates, of anment preju- 
dices and fallacies which passed current under the name of wisdom 
should have raised up a host of enemies is only what might be 
expected ; but in his case this feeling was increased by the manner 
in which he fulfilled his mission. The oracle of Delphi, in response 
to a question put by his friend Chserephon, had affirmed that no 
man was wiser than Socrates. No one was more perplexed at 
this declaration than Socrates himself^ since he was conscious 
of possessing no wisdom at all. However, he determined to test 
the accuracy of the priestess, for, though he had little wisdom, 
otliers might have still less. He therefore selected an eminent 
politician who enjoyed a high reputation for wisdom, and soon 
elicited, by his scrutinising method of cross-examination, that this 
statesman's reputed wisdom was no wisdom at alL But of this he 
could not convince the subject of his examination; whence Socrates 
concluded that he was wiser than this politican, inasmuch as he 
was conscious of his own ignorance, and therefore exempt from the 
error of believing himself wise when in reality he was not so. The 
same experiment was tried with the same result on various classes 
of men ; on poets, mechanics, and especially on the rhetors and 
sophists, the chief of all the pretenders to wisdom. 

The first indication of the unpopularity which he had incurred 
is the attack made upon him by Aristophanes in the * Clouds ' 
in the year 423 b.c. That attack, however, seems to have 
evaporated with the laugh, and for many years Socrates con- 
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tinued liis teaohiug withoat molestation. It was not till b.c. 399 
that the indictment was preferred against him which cost him his 
life. In that year, Meletus, a leather-seller, seconded by Anytna, 
a poet, and Lycon, a rhetor, accused him of impiety in not wor- 
shipping the gods of the city, and in introducing new deifies, and 
also of being a corrupter of youth. With respect to the latter 
charge, his former intimacy with Alcibiades and Critias may have 
weighed against him. Socrates made no preparations for his de* 
fence, and seems, indeed, not to have desired an acquittal. But 
although he addressed the dicasts in a bold uncompromising tone, 
he was condemned only by a small majority of five or six in a court 
composed of between five and six hundred dicasts. After the ver- 
dict was pronounced, he was entitled, according to the practice of 
the Athenian courts, to make some counter-proposition in place of 
the penalty of death, which the accusers had demanded, and if he 
had done so with any show of submission it is probable that the 
sentence would have been mitigated. But his tone after the ver- 
dict was higher than before. Instead of a fine, he asserted that 
he ought to be maintained in the Prytaneum at the public ex- 
pense, as a public benefactor. This seems to have enraged the 
dicasts, and he was condemned to death. 

It happened that the vessel which proceeded to Delos on the 
annual deputation to the festival had sailed the day before his 
condemnation ; and during its absence it was imlawful to put any 
one to death. Socrates was thus kept in prison during thirty days, 
till the return of the vessel. He spent the interval in philoso- 
phical conversations with his friends. Crito, one of these, arranged 
a scheme for his escape by bribing the gaoler ; but Socrates, as 
might be expected from the tone of his defence, resolutely refused 
to save his life by a breach of the law. His last discourse, on the 
day of his death, turned on the immortality of the soul. With a 
firm and cheerful coimtenance he drank the cup of hemlock amidst 
his sorrowing and weeping friends. His last words were addressed 
to Grito : — ** Crito, we owe a cock to iBsculapius ; discharge the 
debt, and by no means omit it." 

Thus perished the greatest and most original of the '61-recian 
philosophers, whose uninspired wisdom made the nearest approach 
to the divine morality of the Gospel. His teaching forms an epoch 
in the history of philosophy. From his school sprang Plato, the 
founder of the Academic phik)sophy ; Eaclides, the founder of the 
Megaric school ; Aristippus. the founder of the Cyrenaio school ; 
and many other philosophers of eminence. 




CHAPTES XV. 



or THE TEN THOnSAND, B.C. 401-400. 

The ftssietance vfUcb Gyms had rendered to the LacedsemonioDa 
in [he Peloponne^an war led tf a remarkable epiaode id Greciao 
histor;^ Thia waa Oio celebrated expedition of Cyrus against Lie 
brother Artazerzes, in which the aaperiority of Grecian to Asiatic 
soldiers was bo striMogl; Aown. 

The death of Darina Nothuat king of Persia, took place b.c 404. 
sbortly before the hattle of ^goapotami. Cyras, who was present 
at his father's death, was chafed b; Tissaphemes with plotting 
ngamst hia elder brother Axtaxerxes, who succeeded to the throne. 
Tlie accosatioD was beliered by Artaxenes. who seized his brother, 
and woald hare put him to death, but for tlie interceisioa of theii 
mother. Parjautia, who persuaded lum not oiA^ \a ^ra« "i^Tah 
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bat to oonfirm him in his former gorermnent. Cyrus retained to 
Sardis barning with revenge, and folly resalved to make an effort 
to dethrone his brother. 

From his interconrse with the Greeks Cyras had become aware 
of their saperiority to the Asiatics, and of their asefohieaB in sach 
an enterprise as he now contemplated. The peace which followed 
the capture of Athens seemed fiivourable to his projects. Kany 
Greeks, bred up in the practice of war during the l<Nig straggle 
between that city and Sparta, were now deprived of their employ- 
ment, whilst many more had been driven into exile by the esta- 
blishment of the Spartan oligarchies in the various conquered 
cities. Under the pretence of a private war with the satrap Tia- 
saphemes, Cyrus enlisted large numbers of them in his service. 
The Greek in whom he placed most confidence was Cleaichas, a 
Lacedsmonian, and formerly hannost of Bynntiam, who bad been 
condenmed to death by the Spartan aathorities for disobedienoe to 
their orders. 

It was not, however, till the beginning of the year b.c. 401 that 
the eDtorpaae of Cyrus was ripe for execution. The €keek leviflf 
wefo then withdrawn from the various towns in which they were 
distributed, and eoncentrated in Sardis, to the nomber of about 
8000; and in March or April of this year Cyrus marched from 
Sardis with them, and with an army of 100,000 Asiatics. The 
object of the expedition was proclaimed to be an attack upon the 
mountain-freebooters of Pisidia ; its real destination was a secret to 
every one except Gyrus himself and Clearchus. Among the Greek 
soldiers was Xenophon, an Athenian knight, to whom we owe a 
narrative of the expedition. He wont as a volunteer, at the invi- 
tation of his friend Proxenus, a Boeotian, and one of the generals 
of Cyrus. 

The march of Cyrus was directed through Lydia and Phrygia. 
After passing CoIosssb he arrived at CelsenaB, where he was joined 
by more Greek troops, tlie number of whom now amounted to 
11,000 hoplites and 2000 peltasts. The line of march, which had 
been hitherto straight upon Pisidia, was now directed northwards. 
Cyrus passed in succession the Phrygian towns of Pelt», Ceramon 
Agora, the Plain of Cayster, Thymbrium, Tyriaum, and Iconium, 
the last city in Phrygia. Thence he proceeded through Lycaonia 
to Dana, and across Mount Taurus into Cilicia. 

On arriving at Tarsus, a city on the coast of Cilicia, the Greeks 

plainly saw that they had been deceived, and that the expedition 

was designed against the Persian king. Seized with alarm at the 

prospect of bo long a march, they sert a deputation to Cyrus to ask 

Ala what his real intentioDS were. Cyma le^^Uod that his desigp 
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was to march against his enemy, Abrocomas, satrap of Syria, who 
was encamped on the banks of the Euphrates. The Greeks, 
though they still suspected a delusion, contented themselves with 
this answer in the face of their present difficulties, especially as 
Cyrus promised to raise their pay from one Doric to one Dane 
and a half a month. The whole army then marched forwards 
to Issus, the last town in Cilicia, seated on the gulf of the same 
name. Here they met the fleet, which brought them tf reiiSfbice- 
ment of 1100 Greek soldiers, thus raising the Grecian force to 
about 14,000 men. 

Abrocomas, who commanded for the Great King in Syria and 
Phoenicia, alarmed at the rapid progress of Cyrus, fled before him 
with all his army, reported as 300,000 strong ; abandoning the im- 
pregnable pass situated one day's march from Issus, and known as 
the Gates of Cilicia and Syria. Marching in safety through this 
pass, the army next reached Myriandrus, a seaport of PhoBuicia. 
From this place Cyrus struck off into the interior, over Mount 
Amanus. Twelve days' march brought him to Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, where for the first time he formally notified to the army 
that he was marching to Babylon against his brother Artaxerxes. 
The water happened to be ve^ low, scarcely reaching to the 
breast ; and Abrocomas made no attempt to dispute the passage. 
The army now entered upon the desert, where the Greeks were 
struck with the novel sights which met their view, and at once 
amused and exhausted themselves in the chase of the wild ass and 
the antelope, or in the vain pursuit of the scudding ostrich. After 
several days of toilsome march the army at length reciched Pyla, 
the entrance into the cultivated plains of Babylonia, where they 
halted a few days to refresh themselves. 

Soon after leaving that place symptoms became perceptible of a 
vast hostile force moving in their front. The exaggerated reports 
of deserters stated it at 1,200,000 men ; its real strength was about 
900,000. In a characteristic address Cyrus exhorted the Greeks to 
take no heed of the multitude of tlieir enemies ; they would find 
in them, he affirmed, nothing but numbers and noise, and, if they 
could bring themselves to despise these, they would soon find ol 
what worthless stuff the natives were composed. The army then 
marched cautiously forwards, in order of battle, along the left 
bank of the Euphrates. They soon came upon a huge trench, 
30 feet broad and 18 deep, wliich Artaxerxes had caused to be dug 
across the plain for a length of about 42 English miles, reaching 
from the Euphrates to the wall of Media. Between it and the 
river was left only a narrow passage about 20 feet broad; yet 
Cyrus and his army found with surprise that this pass was left 
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entirely undefended. ' This circnmatance inspired them with a 
contempt of the enemy, and induced them to proceed in caoreless 
array ; but on the next day but one after passing the trench, on 
arriving at a place called Cunaxa, they were surprised with the 
intelligence that Artazerzes was approaching with all his forces. 
Cyrus immediately drew up his army in order of battle. The 
Greeks were posted on the right, wliilst Cynis himself, surrounded 
by a picked body-guard of 600 Persian cuirassiers, took up his sta- 
tion in the centre. When the enemy were about half a mile 
distant, the Greeks charged them with the usual war-shout. The 
Persians did not await their onset, but turned and fled. Tissa- 
phemes and his cavalry alona ofl'ored any resistance ; the remainder 
of the Persian left was routed without a blow. As Cyrus was con- 
templating the easy victory of the Greeks, his followers surrounded 
him, and already saluted him with the title of king. But the 
centre and right of Artaxerxes still remained unbroken ; and that 
monarch, unaware of the defeat of his left wing, ordered the right 
to wheel and encompass the army of G3rrus. No sooner did Cyrus 
perceive this movement than with his body-guard he impetuously 
charged the enemy's centre, where Artaxerxes himself stood, sur- 
rounded with 6000 horse. The latter were routed and dispersed, 
and were followed so eagerly by the guards of Cyrus, that he was 
leffc almost alone with the select few called his *' Table Compa- 
nions." In this situation he caught sight of his brother Arta- 
xerxes, whose person was revealed by the flight of his troops, 
when, maddened at once by rage and ambition, he shouted out, 
" I see the man 1 " and rushed at him with his handful of compa- 
nions. Hurling his javelin at his brother, he wounded him in the 
breast, but was himself speedily overborne by superior numbers 
and slain on the spot. 

Meanwhile Clearchus had pursued the flying enemy upwards of 
three miles ; but hearing that the king's troops were victorious on 
the left and centre, he retraced his steps, again routing the Per- 
sians who endeavoured to intercept him. When the Greeks regained 
their camp they found that it had been completely plundered, and 
were consequently obliged to go supperless to rest. It was not till 
the following day that they learned the death of Cyrus ; tidings 
which converted their triumph into sorrow and dismay. They 
were desirous that Arissus, who now commanded the army of 
Cyrus, should lay claim to the Persian crown, and offered to 
support his pretensions; but Arissus answered that the Persian 
grandees would not tolerate such a claim ; that he intended imme- 
diately to retreat ; and that, if the Greeks wished to accompany 
him, they must join him during the following night. This was 

L 
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aocordingly done; when oaths of reciprocal fidelity were inter- 
ohanged between the Grecian generals and Arisdus, and sanctified 
by a solemn sacrifice. 

On the following day a message arriyed from the Persian king, 
with a proposal to treat for peace on equal terms. Glearchua 
affected to treat the offer with great indifference, and made it an 
opportunity for procuring provisions. " Tell your king,** said he to 
the envoys, *' that we must first fight ; for we have had no break- 
fetst, nor will any man presume to talk to the Greeks about a truce 
without first providing for them a breakfast." This was agreed 
to, and guides were sent to conduct the Greeks to some villages 
where they might obtain food. Here they received a visit from 
Tissaphemes, who pretended much friendship towards them, and 
said that ho had come from the Great King to inquire the reason 
of their expedition. Clearchus replied — what was indeed true of 
the greater part of the army — that they had not come hither with 
any design to attack the Mng, but had been enticed forwards by 
Oyrus under fSedse pretences ; that their only desire at present wa£ 
to return home ; but that, if any obstacle was offered, they were pre- 
pared to repel hostilities. In a day or two Tissaphemes returned, 
and with some parade stated that he had with great difQculty 
obtained permission to save the Greek army ; that he was ready to 
conduct them in person into Greece ; and to supply them with pro- 
visions, for which, however, they were to pay. An agreement was 
accordingly entered into to this effect ; and after many days' delay 
they commenced the homeward march. After marching three days 
they passed through the wall of Media, which was 100 feet high 
and 20 feet broad. Two days more brought them to the Tigris, 
which they crossed on the following morning by a bridge of boats. 
They then marched northward, arriving in four days at the river 
Physcus and a large city called Opis. Six days' further march 
through a deserted part of Media brought them to some villages 
belonging to queen Parysatis, which, out of enmity to her as tiie 
patron of Cyrus, Tissaphemes abandoned to be plundered by the 
Greeks. From thence they proceeded in five days to the river 
Zabatus, or Greater Zab, having previously crossed the Lesser Zab, 
which Xenophon neglects to mention. In the first of these five 
days they saw on the opposite side of the Tigris a large city called 
CsBnsB, the inhabitants of which brought over provisions to them. 
At the Greater Zab they halted three days. Mistrust, and even 
slight hostilities, had been already manifested between the Greeks 
and Persians, but they now became so serious that Clearchus de- 
manded an interview with Tissaphemes. The latter protested the 
greatest fidelity and friendship towards the Greeks, and promised 
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to deliver to the Greek generals, on the following day, the calum- 
niators who had set the two armies at variance. But when Ole- 
arohus, with four other generals, accompanied by some lochages, or 
captains, and 200 soldiers, entered the Persian camp, according to 
appointment, the captains and soldiers were immediately cut down ; 
whilst the five generals were seized, put into irons, and sent to the 
Persian court. After a short imprisonment, four of them were 
beheaded ; the fifth, Menon, who pretended that he had betrayed 
his colleagues into the hands of Tissaphemes, was- at first spared; 
but after a year's detention was put to death with tortures. 

Apprehension and dismay reigned among the Greeks. Their 
situation was, indeed, appalling. They were considerably more 
than a thousand miles from home, in a hostile and unknown 
country, hemmed in on all sides by impassable rivers and moun- 
tains, without generals, without guides, without provisions. Xeno- 
phon was the first to rouse the captains to the necessity for taking 
immediate precautions. Though young, he possessed as an Athe- 
nian citizen some claim to distinction ; and his animated address 
showed him fitted for command. He was saluted general on the 
spot ; and in a subsequent assembly was, with four others, formally 
elected to that office. 

The Greeks, having first destroyed their superfluous baggage, 
crossed the Greater Zab, and pursued their march on the other 
bank. They passed by the ruined cities of Larissa and Mespila on 
the Tigris, in the neighbourhood of the ancient Nineveh. The 
march from Mespila to the mountainous country of the Garduchi 
occupied several days, in which the Greeks suffered much from the 
attacks of the enemy. 

Their future route was now a matter of serious perplexity. On 
their left lay the Tigris, so deep that they could not fathom it with 
their spears ; while in their front rose the steep and lofty mountains 
of the Garduchi, which came so near the river as hardly to leave 
a passage for its waters. As all other roads seemed barred, they 
formed the resolution of striking into these mountains, on the 
farther side of which lay Armenia, where both the Tigris and 
the Euphrates might be forded near tiieir sources. After a difficult 
and dangerous march of seven days, during which their sufferings 
were far greater than any they had experienced from the Persians, 
the army at length emerged into Armenia. It was now the month 
of December, and Armenia was cold and exposed, being a table- 
land raised high above the level of the sea. Whilst halting near 
some well-supplied villages, the Greeks were overtaken by two 
deep falls of snow, which almost buried them in their open 
bivouacs. Hence a five days' march brought them to the eastern 
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branch of the Euphrates. Grossing the river, they proceeded 
on the other side of it over plains covered with a deep snow, 
and in the fsce of a biting north wind. Here many of the slaves 
and beasts of burthen, and even a few of the soldiers, fell victims 
to the cold. Some had their feet frost-bitten ; some were blinded 
by the snow; whilst others, exhausted with cold and hunger, 
sunk down and died. On the eighth day they proceeded on their 
way, ascending the banks of the Fhasis, not the celebrated river of 
that name, but probably the one usually called Araxes. 

From thence they fought their way through the country of the 
Taochi and Ohalybes. They next reached the country of the 
Scythini, in whose territory they found abundance in a large and 
populous city called Gymnias. The chief of this place having 
engaged to conduct them within sight of the Euxine, they pro- 
ceeded for five days under his guidance ; when, after ascending a 
mountain, the sea suddenly burst on the view of the vanguard. 
The men proclaimed their joy by loud shouts of *' The sea 1 the 
sea !" The rest of the army hurried to the summit, and gave vent 
to their joy and exultation in tears and mutual embraces. A few 
days* march through the country of the Macrones and Golchians 
at length brought them to the objects for which they had so often 
pined, and which many at one time had never hoped to see again 
— a Grecian city and the sea. By the inhabitants of Trapezus or 
Trebizond, on the Euxine, where they had now arrived, they were 
hospitably received, and, being cantoned in some Golchian villages 
near the town, refreshed themselves after the hardships they had 
undergone by a repose of thirty days. 

The most difficult part of the return of the Ten Thousand was 
now accomplished, and it is unnecessary to trace the remainder of 
their route. After many adventures they succeeded in reaching 
Byzantium, and they subsequently engaged to serve the Laoe- 
dssmonians in a war which Sparta had just declared against the 
satraps Tissaphemes and Phamabazus. 

In the spring of b.c. 899, Thimbron, the Lacedsemonian com- 
mander, arrived at Fergamus, and the remainder of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks became incorporated with his army. Xenophon now 
returned to Athens, where he must have arrived shortly after the 
execution of his master Socrates. Disgusted probably by that 
event, he rejoined his old comrades in Asia, and subsequently 
returned to Greece along with Agesilaus. 




CHAirrEBXTI. 

THB BCPBEHACT OF BFABTA, B.O. 401^71. 

ArTEB the fell of Athens Sparta stood witboat k rival in Greeoe. 
In the various oitiea which had belonged to the Atheniaii enq)ira 
LfBsuder established en oligarchical Ooouoil of Ten, called a 
DecanAy or Decemvimte, Bnbjeot to the ooatrol of a Spartan 
Hanaoit or govemot. The Decorohiei^ however, remsined only a 
iliort time in paver, since the Spaitan goremment regarded them 
with jealoosy as the partisans of Lender ; bat barmoala continaed 
to be placed in every state Bal:<]ect to their empire. The govero' 
ment of the honnoata was conupt and oppreeaive ; no justice conid 
be obtained against them b; an appeal to the Bportan anthoritiM 
at home ; sjid the Grecian cities soon had cause to regret the 
' milder and more equitable sway of Athens. 

On the death of Agis In b.c. 398, his half-brother Agesjlans woi 
appomted king, to the eiclnsloa of Leotyohidee, the son of Agis. 
This was nminly effected by the Dowerfol influence of Lyiander, 
who erroneously considered Agesilans to ^ ot e, -^vS^au^ «»&. 
mon^vabls disposition, and hoped ^ « d^ti^ ''o>R> ^ '^<»ki ^ijwr 
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Utles to extend his own influence, and under the name of an-jiher 
to be in reality king himsell 

Agesilaus was now forty years of age, and esteemed a model of 
those yirtues more peculiarly deemed ^artan. He was obedient 
to the constituted authorities, emulous to excel, courageous, ener- 
getic, capable of bearing all sorts of hardship and fatigue, simple 
and frugal in his mode of life. To these severer qualities he added 
the popular attractions of an agreeable countenance and pleasing 
address. His personal defects at first stood in the way of his pro- 
motion. He was not only low in stature, but also lame of one leg ; 
and there was an ancient oracle which warned the Spartans to 
beware of " a lame reign." The ingenuity of Lysander, assisted 
probably by the popular qualities of Agesilaus, contrived to over- 
come this objection by interpreting a lame reign to mean not any 
bodily defect in the king, but the reign of one who was not a 
genuine descendant of Hercules. Once possessed of power, Age- 
silaus supplied any defect in his title by the prudence and policy 
of his conduct ; and, by the marked deference which he paid both 
to the Ephors and the senators, he succeeded in gaining for him- 
self more real power than had been eijoyed by any of his pre- 
decessors. 

The affidrs of Asia Minor soon began to draw the attention of 
Agesilaus to that quarter. The assistance lent to Gyrus by the 
Spartans was no secret at the Persian court ; and Tissaphemes, who 
had been rewarded for his fidelity with the satrapy of Gyrus in 
addition to his own, no sooner returned to his government than he 
attacked the Ionian cities, then under the protection of Sparta. A 
considerable Lacedsdmonian force under Thimbron was despatched 
to their assistance, and which, as related in the preceding chapter, 
was joined by the remnant of the Greeks who had served under 
Gyrus. Thimbron, however, proved so inefficient a conmiander, 
that he was superseded at the end of 899 or beginning of 398 b.c., 
and Dercyllidas appointed in his place. But though at first suc- 
cessful against Phamabazus in ^olis, Dercyllidas was subsequently 
surprised in Garia in such an unfavourable position that he would 
have suffered severely but for the timidity of Tissaphemes, who 
was afraid to venture upon an action. Under these circumstances 
an armistice was agreed to for the purpose of treating for a peace 
(897 B.C.). 

Phamabazus availed himself of this armistice to make active pre- 
parations for a renewal of the war. He obtained large reinforce- 
ments of Persian troops, and began to organize a fleet in Phoenicia 
and Gilicia. This was intrusted to the Athenian admiral Gonon> 
of whom we now first hear again after a lapse of seven years sinoe 
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his defeat at ^gospotami. After that disastrous battle Gonon fled 
with nine triremes to Gypros, where he was now living under the 
protection of Evagoras, prince of Salamis. 

It was the news of these extensive preparations that induced 
Agesilaus, on the suggestion of Lysander, to volunteer his services 
against the Persians. He proposed to take with him only 30 fall 
Spartan citizens, or peers, to act as a sort of council, together with 
2000 Neodamodes, or enfranchised Helots, and 6000 hoplites of the 
allies. Lysander intended to be the leader of the SO Spartans, and 
expected through them to be the virtual commander of the expe- 
dition of which Agesilaus was nominally the head. 

Since the time of Agamemnon no Grecian king had led an army 
into Asia ; and Agesilaus studiously availed himself of the prestige 
of that precedent in order to attract ref^uits to his standard. The 
Spartan kings claimed to inherit the sceptre of Agamemnon; and, 
to render the parallel more complete, Agesilaus proceeded with a 
division of his fleet to AuUs, intending there to imitate the me- 
morable saoriflee of the Homeric hero. But as he had neglected 
to ask the permission of the Thebans, and conducted the sacrifice 
and solemnities by means of his own prophets and ministers, and 
in a manner at variance with the usual rites of the temple, the 
Thebans were offended, and expelled him by armed force : — an 
insult which he never forgave. 

It was in 396 B.C. that Agesilaus arrived at Ephesus, and took 
the command in Asia. He demanded of the Persians the complete 
independence of the Greek cities in Asia ; and in order that there 
might be time to communicate with the Persian court, the armistice 
was renewed for three months. During this interval of repose, 
Lysander, by his arrogance and pretensiona, offended both Ageedlaus 
and the Thirty Spartans. Agesilaus, determined to uphold his 
dignity, subjected Lysander to so many humiliations that he was at 
last fain to request his dismissal from Ephesus, and was accordingly 
sent to the Hellespont, where he did good service to the Spartan 
interests. 

Meanwhile Tissaphemes, having received large reinforcements, 
sent a message to Agesilaus before the armistice had expired, 
ordering him to quit Asia. Agesilaus immediately made prepara- 
tions as if he would attack Tissaphemes in Garia; but having thus 
put the enemy on a false scent, he suddenly turned northwards into 
Phrygia, the satrapy of Phamabazus, and marched without oppo- 
sition to the neighbourhood of Dascylium, the residence of the 
satrap himself. Here, however, he was repulsed by the Persian 
cavalry. He now proceeded into winter quarters at Ephesus, where 
he employed liimself in organizing a body of cavalry to compete 
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with the Parsiaiis. During the winter the army was brought into 
excellent condition ; and Agesilaus gave out early in the spring of 
895 B.C. that he should march direct upon Sardis. Tissaphemes, 
suspecting another feint, now dispersed his cavalry in the plain 
of the MsBander. But this time Agesilaus matched as he had an- 
nounced, and in three days arrived unopposed on the banks of the 
Pactolus, before the Persian cavalry could be recalled. When they 
at last came up, the newly raised Grecian horse, assisted by the 
peltasts, and some of the younger and more active hoplites, soon 
succeeded in putting them to flight liany of the Persians were 
drowned in the Pactolus, and their camp, containing much booty 
and several camels, was taken. 

Agesilaus now pushed his ravages up to the very gates of Sardis, 
the residence of Tissaphemes. But the career of that timid and 
treacherous satrap was drawing to a close. The queen-mother, 
Parysatis, who had succeeded in regaining her influence over 
Artaxerxes, caused an order to be sent down from Susa for hia exe- 
cution ; in pursuance of which he was seized in a bath at Colossn, 
and beheaded. Tithraustes, who had been intrusted with the exe- 
cution of this order, succeeded Tissaphemes in the satrapy, and 
immediately reopened negotiations with AgesUaus. An armistice 
of six months was concluded ; and meanwhile Tithrausteai, by a 
subsidy of 30 talents, induced Agesilaus to move out of his satrapy 
into that of Phamabazus. 

During this march into Phrygia Agesilaus received a new com- 
mission from home, appointing him the head of the naval as well 
as of the land force — ^two commands never before united in a single 
Spartan. He named his brother-in-law, Pisander, commander of 
the fleet. But in the following year (b.c. 894), whilst he was 
preparing an expedition on a grand scale into the interior of Asia 
Minor, he was suddenly recalled home to avert the dangers which 
tlireatened his native country. 

The jealousy and ill-will with which the newly acquired empire 
of the Spartans was regarded by the other Grecian states had not 
escaped the notice of the Persians; and when Tithraustes suc- 
ceeded to the satrapy of Tissaphemes he resolved to avail himself 
of this feeling by exciting a war against Sparta in the heart of 
Greece itself. With this view he despatched one Timocrates, a 
Bhodian, to the leading Grecian cities which appeared hostile to 
Sparta, carrying with him a sum of 50 talents to be distributed 
among the chief men in each for the purposo of bringing them 
over to the views of Persia. Timocrates was successful in Thebes, 
Corinth, and Argos ; but he appears not to have visited Athens. 

Hostilities were at flrst confined to Sparta and Thebes. A quairel 
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haying arisen between the Opnntian Locriana and the Phooians 
respecting a strip of border land» the former people appealed to the 
Thebans, who invaded Phocis. The Phocians on their side invoked 
the aid of the LacedsBmonians, who, elated with the prosperous 
state of their ailairs in Asia, and moreover desirous of avenging the 
afironts they had received from the Thebans, readily listened to 
the appeal. Lysander, who took an active part in promoting the 
war, was directed to attack the town of Haliartus; and it was 
arranged that king Pansanias should join him on a fixed day under 
the walls of that town, with the main body of the Lacedsdmonians 
and their Peloponnesian allies. 

Nothing could more strikingly denote the altered state of feeling 
in Greece than the request for assistance which the Thebans, thus 
menaced, made to their ancient enemies and rivals the Athenians. 
Nor were the Athenians backward in responding to the appeal. 
Lysander arrived at Haliartus before Pansanias. Here, in a sally 
made by the citizens, opportunely supported by the unexpected 
arrival of a body of Thebans, the army of Lysander was routed, and 
himself slain. His troops disbanded and dispersed themselvee in 
the night time. Thus, when Pansanias at last came up, he found 
no army to unite with; and as an imposing Athenian force had 
arrived, he i|Ow, ^th the advice of his council, took the humiliating 
step— always deemed a confession of inferiority — of requesting a 
truce in order to bury the dead who had fallen in the preceding 
battle. Even this, however, the Thebans would not grant except 
on the condition that the LacedsBmonians should immediately quit 
their territory. With these terms Pansanias was forced to comply ; 
and after duly interring the bodies of Lysander and his fallen com- 
rades, the Lacedaemonians dejectedly pursued their homeward 
march. Pansanias, afraid to face the public indignation of the 
Spartans, took refuge in the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea ; and 
being condemned to death in his absence, only escaped tliat fate 
by remaining in the sanctuary. He was succeeded by his son 
Agesipolis. 

The enemies of Sparta took fresh courage from this disaster to 
lier arms. Athens, Oorinth, and Argos now formed with Thebes 
a solemn alliance against her. The league was soon joined by the 
Eubceans, the Acamanians, and other Grecian states. In the 
spring of 394 B.C. the allies assembled at Corinth, and the war, 
which had been hitherto regarded as merely Boeotian, was now 
called the Corinthian, by which name it is known in history. 
This threatening aspect of affairs determined the Ephors to 
recall Agesilaus, as already related. 

The allies were soon in a condition to take the field with a foroe 
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of 24,000 hoplites, of whom one-fourth were Athenians, together 
Nvith a confflderable body of light troops and cavalry. The Lace- 
dsemonians had also made the most active preparations. In the 
neighbourhood of Corinth a battle was fought, in wliich the Laee- 
dasmonians gained the victory, though their allied troops were put 
to the rout. This battle, called the battle of Corinth, was fought 
in July 394 B.C. 

Agesilaus, who had relinquished with a heavy heart his projected 
expedition into Asia, was now on his homeward march. By the 
promise of rewards he had persuaded the bravest and most efficient 
soldiers in his army to accompany him, amongst whom were many 
of the Ten Thousand, with Xenophon at their head. The route of 
Agesilaus was much the same as the one formerly traversed by 
Xerxes, and the camels which accompanied the army gave it some- 
what of an oriental aspect. At Amphipolis he received the news 
of the victory at Corinth ; but his heart was so full of schemes 
against Persia, that the feeling which it awakened in his bosom 
was rather one of regret that so many Greeks had fallen, whose 
united efforts might have emancipated Asia Minor, than of joy at 
the success of his countrymen. Having forced his way through a 
desultory opposition offered by the Thessalian cavalry, he crossed 
Mount Othrys, and marched unopposed the rest of the way through 
the straits of Thermopylas to the frontiers of Phocis and Boeotia. Hefe 
the evil tidings reached him of the defeat and death of his brotiieiv 
in-law, Pisander, in a great sea-fight off Cnidus in Garia (August S94 
B.C.) Conon, with the assistance of Phamabazus, had succeeded 
in raising a powerful fleet, partly Phoenician and partly Grecian, 
with which he either destroyed or captured more ^n half of the 
Lacedssmonian fleet. Agesilaus, fearing the impression which such 
sad news might produce upon his men, gave out that the Lace- 
d»moniaa fleet had gained a victory ; and, having offered sacrifice 
as if for a victory, he ordered an advance. 

Agesilaus soon came up with the confederate army, which had 
prepared to oppose him in the plain of Coronea. The Thebans 
succeeded in driving in the Orchomenians, who formed the left 
wing of the army of Agesilaus, and penetrated as far as the baggage 
In the rear. But on the remainder of the line Agesilaus was vic- 
torious, and the Thebans now saw themselves cut off from their 
companions, who hod retreated and taken up a position on Mount 
Helicon. Facing about and forming in deep and compact order, 
the Thebans sought to rejoin the main body, but they were opposed 
by Agesilaus and his troops. The shock of the confiicting masses 
which ensued was one of the most terrible recorded in the annals 
of Grecian warfare. The shields of the foremost ranks were 
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shattered, and their spears broken, so that daggers became the only 
ayailable arm. Agesilans, who was in the £ront ranks, unequal by 
his size and strength to snstain so fdrions an onset, was flung down, 
trodden on, and covered with, wounds ; but the devoted courage of 
the 50 Spartans forming his body-g^uard rescued him from death. 
The Thebans finally forced their way through, but not without 
severe loss. The victory of Agesilaus was not very decisive ; but 
the Thebans tacitly acknowledged their defeat by soliciting the 
customary truce for the burial of their dead. 

Agesilaus, on his arrival at Sparta, was received with the most 
lively demonstrations of gratitude and esteem, and became hence- 
forward the sole director of Spartan policy. 

Thus in less than two months the LacedsBmonians had fought 
two battles on land, and one at sea ; namely, those of Corinth, 
Coronea, and Cnidus. But, though they had been victorious in the 
land engagements, they were so little decisive as to lead to no im- 
portant result ; whilst their defeat at Cnidus produced the most 
disastrous consequences. It was followed by the loss of nearly aU 
their maritime empire, even faster than they had acquired it after 
the battle of ^gospotami. For as Conon and Phamabazus sailed 
with their victorious fleet from island to island, and from port to 
port, their approach was everywhere the signal for the flight or 
expulsion of the Spartan harmosts. 

In the spring of the following year (b.c. 893) Conon and Phama- 
bazus sailed to the isthmus of Corinth, then occupied as a central 
post by the allies. The appearance of a Persian fleet in the Saronio 
gulf was a strange sight to Grecian eyes, and one which might have 
served as a severe comment on the effect of their suicidal wars. 
Conon dexterously availed himself of the hatred of Phamabazus 
towards Sparta to procure a boon for his native city. As the satrap 
was on the point of proceeding homewards, Conon obtained leave 
to employ the seamen in rebuilding the fortifications of Piraeus and 
the long walls of Athens. Phamabazus also granted a large sum 
for the same purpose ; and Conon had thus the glory of appearing, 
like a second Themistocles, the deliverer and restorer of his country. 
Before the end of autumn the walls were rebuilt. Having thus, as 
it were, founded Athens a second time, Conon sailed to the islands 
to lay again the foundations of an Athenian maritime empire. 

During the remainder of this and the whole of the following year 
(B.C. 392) the war was carried on in the Corinthian territory. 

One of the most important events at this time was the destruction 
of a whole Lacedaunonian morti, or battalion, by the light-armed 
mercenaries of the Athenian Iphicrates. For the preceding two 
years Iphicrates had commanded a body of mercenaries, oonsisting 
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of peltasts,* wbo had been first organised byConoa after rebuilding 
the walls of Athens. For this force Iphicrates introduced- those 
improved arms and tactics which form an epoch in the Grecian art 
of war. His object was to combine as far as possible the peculiar 
advantages of the hoplites and light-armed troops. He substituted 
a linen corslet for the coat of mail worn by the hoplites, and less- 
ened the shield, while he rendered the light javelin and short sword 
of the peltasts more effective by lengthening them both one-half. 
These b'oops soon proved very effective. After gaining several 
victories he ventured to make a sally from Corinth, and attacked 
a LacedsBmonian mora in flank and rear. So many fell under the 
darts and arrows of the peltasts that the Lacedemonian captain 
called a halt, and ordered the youngest and most active of his hop- 
lites to rush forward and drive off the assailants. But their heavy 
arms rendered them quite unequal to such a mode of fighting ; nor 
did the LacedsBmonian cavalry, which now came up, but which 
acted with very little vigour and courage, produce any better effect. 
At length the LacedaBmonians succeeded in reaching an eminence, 
where they endeavoured to make a stand; but at this moment 
Oallias arrived with some Athenian hoplites from Corinth, where- 
upon the already disheartened Lacedsemonians broke and fied in 
confusion, pursued by the peltasts, who committed such havoc, 
chasing and killing some of them even in the sea, that but very 
few of the whole body succeeded in effecting their escape. 

The maritime war was prosecuted with vigour. Thrasybulus, 
and after his death Iphicrates, were successful upon the coast of 
Asia Minor, and made the Athenians again masters of the Helles- 
pont. Under these circumstances the LacedaBmonians resolved to 
spare no efforts to regain the good wiU of the Persians. Antalcidas, 
the LacedsBmonian commander on the Asiatic coast, entered into 
negociations with Tiribazus, who had succeeded Tithraustes in the 
satrapy of Ionia, in order to bring about a general peace under the 
mediation of Persia. Conducted by Tiribazus, Antalcidas repaired 
to the Persian court, and prevailed on the Persian monarch both 
to adopt the peace, and to declare war against those who should 
reject it. Antalcidas and Tiribazus returned to the coasts of Asia 
Minor, not only armed with these powers, but provided with an 
ample force to carry them into execution. In addition to the 
entire fieet of Persia, Dionysius of Syracuse had placed 20 triremes 
at the service of the LacedsBmonians ; and Antalcidas now sailed 
with a large fleet to the Hellespont, where Iphicrates and the 
Athenians were still predominant. The overwhelming force oi 

* So called from the pelta, or kind of shield which they carried. 
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Antalcidas, the largest that had been seen in the Hellespont sinoe 
the battle of ^gospotami, rendered all resistance hopeless. The 
supplies of com from the Euxine no longer found their way to 
Athens ; and the Athenians, depressed at once both by what they 
felt and by what they anticipated, began to long for peace. As 
without the assistance of Athens it seemed hopeless for the other 
allies to struggle agaLost Sparta, all Greece was inclined to listen 
to an accommodation. 

Under these circumstances deputies from the Grecian states 
were smnmoned to meet Tiribazus ; who, after exhibiting to them 
the royal seal of Persia, read to them the following terms of a 
peace : ** King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia and 
the islands of Glazomense and Gyprus should belong to him. He 
also thinks it just to leave all the other Grecian cities, both small 
and great, independent — except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which are to belong to Athens, as of old. Should any parties 
refose to accept this peace, I will make war upon them, along with 
those who are of the same mind, both by land and sea, with ships 
and with money." All the Grecian states accepted these terms. 

This disgraceful peace, called the Peace of Antalcidas, was 
concluded in the year b.c. 387. By it Greece seemed prostrated at 
the feet of the barbarians ; for its very terms, engraven on stone 
and set up in the sanctuaries of Greece, recognised the Persian 
king as the arbiter of her destinies. Although Athens cannot be 
entirely exonerated from the blame of this transaction, the chief 
guilt rests upon Sparta, whose designs were feu deeper and more 
hypocritical than they appeared. Under the specious pretext of 
securing the independence of the Grecian cities, her only object 
was to break up the confederacies under Athens and Thebes, and, 
with the assistance of Persia, to pave the way for her own absolute 
dominion in Greece. 

No sooner was the peace of Antalcidas concluded than Sparta, 
directed by Agesilaus, the ever-active enemy of Thebes, exerted all 
her power to weaken that city. She began by proclaiming the 
independence of the various Boeotian cities, and by organizing in 
each a local oligarchy, adverse to The)^ and favourable to herself. 
LacedsBmonian garrisons were placed in Orchomenus and Thespise, 
and PlatsBa was restored in order to annoy and weaken Thebes. 
Shortly afterwards the Lacedaemonians obtained possession of 
Thebes itself by an act of shameful treachery. They had declared 
war against Olynthus, a town situated at the head of the Toronaio 
gulf, in the peninsula of the Macedonian Chalcidic^ the head of a 
powerful confederation, which included several of the adjacent 
Grecian cities. The Thebans had entered into an allianoe with 
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Olynthns. and had forbidden any of their citizens to join the 
Lacedsemonian anny destined to act against it; but they were 
not strong enough to prevent its marching through their terri- 
tory. Phoebidas, who was conducting a Lacedemonian force 
against Olynthus, halted on his way through Boeotia not far 
from Thebes; where he was visited by Leontiades, one of the 
polemarchs of the city, and two or three other leaders of the 
Lacedffimonian party in Thebes. It happened that the festival 
of the Thesmophoria was on the point of being celebrated, during 
which the Cadmea, or Theban Acropolis, was given up for the 
exclusive use of the women. The opportunity seemed fitvour- 
able for a surprise; and Leontiades and Phoebidas concerted a 
plot to seize it. Whilst the festival was celebrating, Phoebidas 
pretended to resxune his march, but only made a circuit round 
the city walls; whilst Leontiades, stealing out of the senate, 
mounted his horse, and, joining the Lacedsemonian troops, con- 
ducted them towards the Cadmea. It was a sultry summer's after- 
noon, so that the very streets were deserted ; and Phoebidas, with- 
out encountering any opposition, seized the citadel and all the 
women in it, to serve as hostages for the quiet submission of the 
Thebans (b.o. 882 j. This treacherous act during a period of pro- 
found peace awakened the liveliest indignation throughout Greece. 
Sparta herself could not venture to justify it openly, and Phcebidas 
was made the scape-goat of her affected displeasure. As a sort 
of atonement to the violated feeling of Greece, he was censured* 
fined, and dismissed. But that this was a mere farce is evident 
horn, the fact of his subsequent restoration to command; and, 
however indignant the Lacedsemonians affected to appear at the 
act of Phoebidas, they took care to reap the fruits of it by retaining 
their garrison in the Cadmea. 

The once haughty Thebes was now enrolled a member of the 
Lacedsemonian alliance, and furnished her contingent — the gratefrd 
offering of the new Theban government — ^for the war which Sparta 
was prosecuting with redoubled vigour against Olynthus. This city 
was taken by the Lacedsemonians in b.c. 379 ; the Olynthian con- 
federacy was dissolved; the Grecian cities belonging to it were 
compelled to join the LacedsBmonian aUiance ; whilst the maritime 
towns of Macedonia were reduced under the dominion of Amyntas, 
the king of Macedon. 

The power of Sparta on land had now attained its greatest height. 

Her unpopularity in Greece was commensurate with the extent of 

her harshly administered dominion. She was leagued on all sides 

with the enemies of Grecian freedom — with the Persians, with 

Amyntaa of Macedon, and with Bion^ua of Syracuse. But she 
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had no\f reached the taming-point of her fortuneB, and her suo- 
cesses, which had been earned without scrapie, were soon to be 
followed by misfortones and disgrace. The first blow came from 
Thebes, where she had perpetrated her most signal injustice. 

That city had been for three years in the hands of Leontiades 
and the Spartan party. During this time great discontent had 
grown up among the resident citizens; and there was also the party 
of exasperated exiles, who had taken refuge at Athens. Among 
these exiles was Pelopidas, a young man of birth and fortune, who 
had akeady distinguished himself by his disinterested patriotism 
and ardent character. He now took the lead in the plans formed 
for the liberation of his country, and was the heart and soul of 
the enterprise. His warm and generous heart was irresistibly 
attracted by e?erything great and noble ; and hence he was led to 
form a close and intimate friendship with Epaminondas, who was 
eevoral years older than himself and of a still loftier character. 
Their friendship is said to have originated in a campaign in which 
they served together, when, Pelopidas having fallen in battle ap- 
parently dead, Epaminondas protected his body at the imminent risk 
of his own life. Pelopidas afterwards endeavoured to persuade 
Epaminondas to share his riches with him ; and when he did not 
succeed, he resolved to live on the same frugal fare as his great 
friend. A secret correspondence was opened with his friends at 
Thebes, the chief of whom were Phyllidas, secretary to the pole- 
marchs, and Charon. The dominant fiEustion, besides the advantage 
of the actual possession of power, was supported by a garrison of 
1500 Lacedsemonians. The enterprise, therefore, was one of con- 
siderable difficulty and danger. In the execution of it Phyllidas 
took a leading part. It was arranged that he should give a supper 
to Archias and Philippus, the two polemarchs, and after they had 
partaken &eely of wine the conspirators were to be introduced, dia- 
guised as women, and to complete their work by the assassination 
of the polemarchs. On the day before the banquet, Pelopidas, with 
six other exiles, arrived at Thebes from Athens, and, straggling 
through the gates towards dusk in the disg^uise of rustics and hunts- 
men, arrived safely at the house of Charon, where they remained 
concealed till the appointed hour. While the polemarchs were at 
table a messenger arrived from Athens with a letter for Archias, in 
which the whole plot was accurately detailed. The messenger, in 
accordance with his instructions, informed Archias that the letter 
related to matters of serious importance. But the polemarch, com- 
pletely engrossed by the pleasures of the table, thrust the letter 
under the pillow of his couch, exclaiming, " Serious matters to- 
morrow." 

'ML 
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The hour of their &te was now ripe. The conspirators, disguised 
with Teils, and in the ample folds of female attire, were ushered 
into the room. For men in the state of the revellers the deception 
was complete ; but when they attempted to lift the veils from the 
women, their passion was rewarded by the mortal thrust of a dagger. 
After thus slaying the two polemarchs, the conspirators went to the 
house of Leontiades, whom they also despatched. 

The news of the revolution soon spread abroad. Proclamations 
were issued announcing that Thebes was free, and calling upon all 
citizens who valued their liberty to muster in the market-place. 
As soon as day dawned, and the citizens became aware that they 
were summoned to vindicate their liberty, their joy and enthusiasm 
were unbounded. For the first time since the seizure of their 
citadel they met in public assembly ; the conspirators, being intro- 
duced, were crowned by the priests with wreaths, and thanked in 
the name of their counlzy's gods ; whilst the assembly, with grate- 
ful acclamation, unanimously nominated Pelopidas, Charon, and 
Mellon as the first restored Boeotarchs. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the Theban exiles, accompanied 
by a body of Athenian volunteers, assembled on the frontiers of 
BoBotia ; and, at the first news of the success of the conspiracy, 
hastened to Thebes to complete the revolution. The Thebans, 
under their new Boeotarchs, were already mounting to the assault 
of the Gadmea, when the LacedsBmonians capitulated, and were 
allowed to march out with the honours of war. The Athenians 
formed an alliance with the Thebans, and declared war against 
Sparta. 

From this time must be dated the sera of a new political combi- 
nation in Greece. Athens strained every nerve to organize a fresh 
confederacy. Thebes did not scruple to enrol herself as one of its 
earliest members. The basis on which the confederacy was formed 
closely resembled that of Delos. The cities composing it were to 
be independent, and to send deputies to a congress at Athens, for 
the purpose of raising a common fond for the support of a naval 
force. Care was taken to banish all recollections connected with 
the former unpopularity of the Athenian empire. The name of 
the tribute was no longer pharos, but eyntaxis, or ** contribution.'* 
The confederacy, which ultimately numbered 70 cities, was chiefiy 
organised through the exertions of Chabrias, and of Timotheus the 
son of Conon. Nor were the Thebans less zealous, amongst whom the 
Spartan government had left a lively feeling of antipathy. The 
military force was put in the best training, and the famous ** Sacred 
Band " was now for the first time instituted. This band was a 
regiment of SCO hoplites. It Mas supported at the public expense, 
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and kept constantly imder anns. It was composed of yonng and 
chosen citizens of the best families, and organized in such a manner 
that each man had at his side a dear and intimate friend. Its 
special duty was the defence of the Gadmea. 

The Thebans had always been excellent soldiers ; bat their good 
fortune now gave them the greatest general that Gkeece had 
hitherto seen. Epaminondas, who now appears conspicnonsly in 
public life, deserves the reputation not m^ely of a Theban but of 
a Grecian hero. Sprung from a poor but ancient fiunily, Epami- 
nondas possessed all the best qualities of his nation wi^out that 
heaviness, either of body or of mind, which characterized and de- 
teriorated the Theban people. By the study of philosophy and by 
other intellectual pursuits his mind was enlarged beyond the sphere 
of vulgar superstition, and emancipated from that timorous inter- 
pretation of nature which caused even some of the leading men of 
those days to behold a portent in the most ordinary phenomenon. 
A still rarer accomplishment for a Theban was that of eloquence, 
which he possessed in no ordinary degree. These intellectual 
qualities were matched with moral virtues worthy to consort with 
them. Though eloquent, he was discreet; though poor, he was 
neither avaricious nor corrupt; though naturally firm and cou- 
rageous, he was averse to cruelty, violence, and bloodshed ; though 
a patriot, he was a stranger to personal ambition, aihd scorned the 
little arts by which popularity is too often courted. Felopidas, as 
we have already said, was his bosom friend. It was natural, there- 
fore, that, when Felopidas was named Boeotarch, Epaminondas 
should be prominently employed in organizing the means of war ; but 
it was not till some years later that his military genius shone forth 
in its full lustre. 

The Spartans were resolved to avenge the repulse they had re- 
ceived ; and in the summer of b.c. 378 Agesilaus marched with a 
large army into Boeotia. He was unable, however, to effect any- 
thing decisive, and subsequent invasions were attended with the 
like result. The Athenians created a diversion in their fEivour by 
a maritime war, and thus for two years Boeotia was free from 
Spartan invasion. Thebes employed this time in extending her 
dominion over the neighbouring cities. One of her most important 
successes during this period was the victory gained by Felopidas 
over a Lacediemonian force near Tegyra, a village dependent upon 
Orchomenus (b.c. 875). Felopidas had with him only the Sacred 
Band and a small body of cavalry when he fell in with the Laoe- 
dasmonians, who were nearly twice as numerous. He did not, how- 
ever, shrink from the conflict on this account ; and when one of his 
men, running up to him, exclaimed, ** We are fallen into the midst 
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of the enemy," he replied, ** Why so, more than they into the midst 
of US?" In the battle which ensued the two Spartan commanders 
fell at the first charge, and their men were put to the rout. So 
signal a victory inspired the Thebans with new confidence and 
vigour, as it showed that Sparta was not invincible even in a pitched 
battle, and with the advantage of numbers on her side. By the 
year 374 b.c. the Thebans had succeeded in expelling the Lacedsd- 
monians from Boeotia, and revived the Boeotian confederacy. They 
also destroyed the restored city of Platsea, and obliged its inhabit- 
ants once more to seek refuge at Athens. 

The successes of the Thebans revived the jealousy and distrust of 
Athens. Prompted by these feelings, the Athenians opened nego- 
ciations for a peace with Sparta; a resolution which was also 
adopted by the majority of the allies. 

A congress was accordingly opened in Sparta in the spring of 
871 B.C. The Athenians were represented by Gallias and two 
other envoys ; the Thebans by Epaminondas, then one of the pole- 
marchs. The terms of a peace were agreed upon, by which the 
independence of the various Grecian cities was to be recognised ; 
and the Spartan harmosts and garrisons everywhere dismissed. 
Sparta ratified the treaty for herself and her allies ; but Athens 
took the oaths only for herself and was followed separately by her 
allies. As Epaminondas refused to sign except in the name of 
the Boeotian confederation, Agesilaus directed the name of the 
Thebans to be struck out of the treaty, and proclaimed them 
excluded from it. 

The peace concluded between Sparta, Athens, and their respec- 
tive allies, was called the Peace of Oallias. The result with 
regard to Thebes and Si)arta will appear in the following chapter. 
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TKB BUPaKMAOY or THBBK8, B.C. 871-361. 

In' ptmaanoe of the treaty, the LacedsmoiiianB withdrew theii 
harmoits and gitnisoiu, wMlat the Atheniaiu recalled their fleet 
from the loniaa sea. Onlj one feeling prev^led at Bparta— a 
deaiie to amah Tbebee. Thia city yiaa reganled as doomed to 
desfaniction ; and it vaa not for » moment imagined that, angle- 
liaoded, ihe would be able to redat the might of Bparta. At the 
time when the peace waa conoluded Oleombcotoa happened to ha 
in Phocia at the head of a lAcediemdman army ; and he now 
received orders to invade Breotia withont delay. The Thehana, 
on their Me, were eqnally dstermined on reBiataDCe. The two 
armies met on the memorable plain of Lenctra, near Thespin. 
The forcee on each mde are not accnrately known, hot it aeenu 
probable that the Thehana were ontnnmbcred by the Lacedsmo- 
niana. The milifar; ^nina of Epaminooda^ however, compen- 
aated any inferiority of nombera by novel^ of tactica. Up to this 
time Grecian battles had been ntufonaly conducted by a general 
attack in line. Epaminondaa now flrat adopted the mantnuvre. 
used with raeh ancceas by Napoleon in modem times, of concen- 
trating heaw maasea on a given point of the enemy's array. Having 
fiiruied hie left wing into a dense colnmn of SO de^ so that its 
depth was greater than its front, he directed it against the Laoed»- 
monian right containing the best troops in their army, drawn np 
12 deep, and led by Cleombretns in person. The shock was ter- 
rible. Clcomhrotoa himself was mortally wounded in the opielb 
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and with difficoliy carried off by his oomiadeB. Nnmbera of his 
ofSceii^ af well as of his men, were alain, and the whole wing was 
broken and driven back to tiieir camp. The loss of the Thebans 
was small oomfMoed with that of the Lacedsmomans. Out of 700 
Spartans in the army of the latter, 400 had £Etllen ; and tiieir king 
also had been slain, an event which had not occurred since the 
fifttal day of Thermopylss. 

The victory of Lenctra was gained within three weeks after the 
ezclnsion of the Thebans from the peace of GaUias. The effect of 
it thronghont Greece was electricfd. It was everywhere felt that 
a new military power had arisen — ^that the prestige of the old 
Spartan discipline and tactics had departed. Yet at Sparta itself^ 
though the reverse was the greatest that her arms had ever sus- 
tained, the news of it was received with an assnmption of indif- 
ference diaracteristie of the people. The Ephors forbade the chorus 
of men, who were celebrating in the theatre the festival of the 
G^ymnopflsdia, to be interrupted. They contented themselves with 
directing the names of the slain to be communicated to their rela- 
tives, and with issuing an order forbidding the women to wail and 
mourn. Those whose friends had fallen appeared abroad on the 
monow with joyful countenances, whilst the relatives of the sur- 
vivors seemed overwhelmed with grief and shame. 

Immediately after the battle the Thebans had sent to Jason of 
PhersB in Thessaly to solicit his aid against the Lacedsamonians. 
This despot was one of the most remarkable men of the period. 
He was Tagus, or Generalissimo, of all Thessaly ; and Macedonia 
was partially dependent on him. He was a man of boundlesH 
ambition, and meditated nothing less than extending his dominion 
over the whole of Greece, for which his central situation seemed to 
offer many fiEU)ilities. Upon receiving the invitation of the Thebans, 
Jason immediately resolved to join them. When he arrived the 
Thebans were anxious that he should unite with them in an attack 
upon the LacedaBmonian camp ; but Jason dissuaded them from 
the enterprise, advising them not to drive the LacedsBmonians to 
despair, and ofibring his mediation. He accordingly succeeded in 
effecting a truce, by which the Lacedemonians were allowed to 
depart from Boeotia unmolested. 

According to Spartan custom, the survivors of a defeat were 
looked upon as degraded men, and subjected to the penalties of 
civil infamy. No allowance was made for circumstances. But 
those who had fled at Leuctra were three hundred in number ; an 
attempt to enforce against them the usual penalties might prove 
not only inconvenient, but even dangerous; and on the proposal 
of Agedlaus, they were, for this occasion only, suspended. The 
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]o88 of material power which Sparta sustained by the defeat was 
great. The ascendency she had hitherto enjoyed in parts north of 
the Corinthian gulf fell from her at once, and was divided between 
Jason of PhersD and the Thebans. Jason was shortly afterwards 
assassinated. His death was felt as a relief by Greece, and espe- 
cially by Thebes. He was succeeded by his two brothers, Poly- 
phron and Polydoms ; but they possessed neither his ability nor 
liis power. 

The Athenians stood aloof from the contending parties. They 
had not received the news of the battle of Lenctra with any plea- 
sure, for they now dreaded Thebes more than Sparta. But instead 
of helping the latter, they endeavoured to prevent either from 
obtaining the supremacy in Greece, and for this purpose called 
upon the o^her states to form a new alliance upon the terms of the 
peace of Antalcidas. Most of the Pelopoimesian states joined this 
new league. Thus even the Feloponnesian cities became in- 
dependent of Sparta. But this was not all. Never did any state 
fall with greater rapidity. She not only lost the dominion over 
states which she had exercised for centuries ; but two new political 
powers sprang up in the peninsula, which threatened her own 
independence. 

In the following year (b.o. 870) Epaminondas marched into 
Laconia, and threatened Sparta itself. The city, which was wholly 
unfortified, was filled with confusion and alarm. The women, who 
had never yet seen the face of an enemy, gave vent to their fears 
in wailing and lamentation. Agesiiaus, however, was undismayed, 
and saved the state by his vigilance and energy. He repulsed the 
cavalry of Epaminondas as they advanced to^i^urds Sparta ; and so 
vigorous were his measures of defence, that the Theban general 
abandoned all further attempt upon the city, and proceeded south- 
wards as far as Helos and Gythium on the coast, the latter the 
port and arsenal of Sparta. After laying waste with fire and 
sword the valley of the Eurotas^ he retraced his steps to the fron- 
tiers of Arcadia. . 

Epaminondas now proceeded to carry out the two objects for 
which his march had been undertaken ; namely, the consolidation 
of the Arcadian confederation, and the establishment of the Mes- 
senians as an independent community. In the prosecution of the 
former of these designs the mutual jealousy of the various Area* 
dian cities rendered it necessary that a new one should be founded, 
which should be regarded as the capital of the confederation. 
Consequently, a new city was built on the banks of the Helisson, 
called Megalopolis, and peopled by the inhabitants of foriy distinct 
Arcadian townships. Here a synod of deputies from the towns 
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composing the confederation, called "The Ten Thousand," was 
to meet periodically for the despatch of business. Epaminondas 
next proceeded to re-establish the Messenian state. The Messenians 
had formerly lived under a dynasty of their own kings ; but for 
the last three centuries their land had been in the possession of 
the LacedsBmonians, and they had been fugitives upon the face 
of the earth. The restoration of these exiles, dispersed in 
various Hellenic colonies, to their former rights, would plant a 
bitterly hostile neighbour on the very borders of Laconia. Epami- 
nondas accordingly opened communications with them, and numbers 
of them flocked to his standard during his march into Pelopon- 
nesus. He now founded the town of Messend. Its citadel was 
placed on the summit of Mount Ithome, which had three centuries 
before been so bravely defended by the Messenians against the 
Spartans. The strength of its fortifications was long afterwards a 
subject of admiration. The territory attached to the new city 
extended southwards to the Messenian gulf^ and northwards to the 
borders of Arcadia, comprising some of the most fertile land in 
Peloponnesus. 

So low had Sparta sunk, that she was £ain to send envoys to 
beg the assistance of the Athenians. This request was acceded 
to ; and shortly afterwards an alliance was formed between the 
two states, in which Sparta waived all her claims to superiority 
and headship. During the next two years the Thebans continued 
steadily to increase their power and influence in Greece, though no 
great battle was fought. In B.C. 368 Pelopidas conducted a Theban 
force into Thessaly and Macedonia. In Thessaly he compelled 
Alexander, who, by the murder of his two brothers, had become 
despot of Phersd and Tagus of Thessaly, to relinquish his designs 
against the independence of Larissa and other Thessalian cities, 
and to solicit peace. In Macedonia he formed an alliance with 
the regent Ptolemy : and amongst the hostages given for the 
observance of this treaty was the youthful Philip, son of Amyntas^ 
afterwards the celebrated king of Macedon, who remained for some 
years at Thebes. 

In the following year Pelopidas and Ismenias proceeded on an 
embassy to Persia. Ever since the peace of Antalcidas the Great 
King had become the recognised mediator between the states of 
(Greece ; and his fiat seemed indispensable to stamp the claims of 
that city which pretended to the headship. The recent achieve- 
ments of Thebes might entitle her to aspire to that position : and 
at all events the alterations which she had produced in the internal 
stato of Greece, by the establishment of Megalopolis and Messen^, 
seemed to require for their stability the sanction of a Peisiaii 
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rescript. This was obtained without difficulty, as Thebes was now 
the strongest state in Greece ; and it was evidently easier to exer- 
cise Persian ascendency there by her means, than through a weaker 
power. The Persian rescript pronounced the independence of 
Messen^ and Amphipolis ; the Athenians were directed to lay up 
their ships of war in ordinary ; and Thebes was declared the head 
of Greece. 

It was, in all probability, during a mission undertaken by Pelo- 
pidas and Ismenias, for the purpose of procuring the acknowledg- 
ment of the rescript in Thessaly and the northern parts of Greece, 
that they were seized and imprisoned by Alexander of Pheraa. 
The Thebans immediately despatched an army of 8000 hoplites 
and 600 cavalry to recover or avenge their favourite citizen. 
Unfortunately, however, they were no longer commanded by Epa- 
minondas. Their present commanders were utterly incompetent. 
They were beaten and forced to retreat, and the army was in such 
danger from the active pursuit of the Thessalians and Athenians, 
that its destruction seemed inevitable. Luckily, however, Epami- 
nondas was serving as a hoplite in the ranks. By the unanimous 
voice of the troops he was now called to the command, and suc- 
ceeded in conducting the army safely back to Thebes. Here the 
unsuccessful Boeotarchs were disgraced; Epaminondas was restored 
to the command, and plaped at the head of a second Theban army 
destined to attempt the release of Pelopidas. Directed by his 
superior skill, the enterprise proved successful, and Pelopidas 
(b.c. 867) returned in safety to Thebes. 

In B.C. 864 Pelopidas again marched into Thessaly against Alex- 
ander of PhersB. Strong complaints of the tyranny of that despot 
arrived at Thebes, and Pelopidas, who probably also burned to 
avenge his private wrongs, prevailed upon the Thebans to send 
him into Thessaly to punish the tyrant. The battle was fought on 
the hills of Gynoscephalae ; the troops of Alexander were routed ; 
and Pelopidas, observing his hated enemy endeavouring to rally 
them, was seized with such a transport of rage that, regardless of 
Lis duties as a general, he rushed impetuously forwards and chal- 
lenged him to single combat. Alexander shnmk back within the 
ranks of his guards, followed impetuously by Pelopidas, who was 
soon slain, fighting with desperate bravery. Although the army 
of Alexander was defeated with severe loss, the news of the death 
of Pelopidas deprived the Thebans and their Thessalian alliefi 
of all the joy which they would otherwise have felt at their 
victory. 

Meantime a war had been carried on between Elis and Arcadia, 
which had led to disimion among the Arcadians themselves. The 
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niantineaiis supported the Eleans, who were also assisted by the 
Spartans ; whilst the rest of the Arcadians, and especially the 
Tegeans, f&vonred Thebes. In b.c. 362 Epaminondas marched 
into Peloponnesus to support the Theban party in Arcadia. 
The Spartans sent a powerful force to the assistance of the Man- 
tineans, in whose territory the hostile armies met. In the battle 
whidi ensued Epaminondas formed his Boeotian troops into a 
column of extraordinary depth, with which he bore down all 
before them. The Mantineans and Lacediemonians turned and 
fled, and the rest followed their example. The day was won; 
but Epaminondas, who fought in the foremost ranks, fell pierced 
with a mortal wound. His fall occasioned such consternation 
among his troops, that, although the enemy were in fall flight, 
they did not know how to use their advantage, and remained 
rooted to the spot. Epaminondas was carried off the field with 
the spear-head still fixed in his l»reast. Haying satisfied himself 
that his shield was safe, and that the victory was gained, he 
inquired for lolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he intended to suc- 
ceed him in the command. Being informed that both were slain : 
**Then,*' he observed, *'you must make peace.'* After this he 
ordered the spear-head to be withdrawn ; when the gush of blood 
which followed soon terminated his life. Thus died this truly 
great man ; and never was there one whose title to that epithet 
has been less disputed. Antiquity is unanimous in his praise, and 
some of the first men of Greece subsequently took him for their 
model. With him the commanding influence of Thebes began 
and ended. His last advice was adopted, and peace was concluded 
probably before the Theban army quitted Peloponnesus. Its basis 
was a recognition of the statiM quo — to leave everything as it was, 
to acknowledge the Arcadian constitution and the independence of 
Messen^. Sparta alone refused to join it on account of the last 
article, but she was not supported by her allies. 

Agesilaus had lived to see the empire of Sparta extinguished by 
her hated rival. Thus curiously had the prophecy been fulfilled 
which warned Sparta of the evils awaiting her under a "lame 
sovereignty." But Agesilaus had not yet abandoned all hope; 
and he now directed his views towards the east as the quarter from 
which Spartan power might still be resuscitated. At the age of 
80 the indomitable old man proceeded with a force of 1000 hoplites 
to assist Tachos, king of Egypt, in his revolt against Persia. He 
died at Oyren^ on his return to Greece. His body was embalmed 
in wax, and splendidly buried in Sparta. 




CHAPTEE XVin. 



rSE DEATH OF TIUOLEOK. 

Teb affain of tbe Bicillan Greeks, an Important branch of (lie 
Hallemc race, deserve a paadag notice. A tev jeam after the 
destmctioD of the Athenian armament, DionyaiuB made himseU 
moatei of Syracoae, and openlj seized upon tbe sapreme power 
(B.C. 405). His reign as tyrant or despot was long and proBparona. 
After conquering the CarthaginianB> who more than once invaded 
Bicily, he extended Ms dominion over a great part of the inland, 
and over a cooddenible poitlon of Magna Grncia. He nused 6yi«- 
ense to be one of tbe chief Grecian Btates, second in Inflaeoce, if 
indeed aecood, to Sparta alone. Under hie sway Syracaee nai 
Btreogtbened and embelliehed with new fortiflcationi, docks, arsenals, 
and otber pnblio bnildinga, and became superior even to Athens In 
estent and population. 
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Dionyedns was a waim patron of literature, and was anxious to 
gain distinction by his literary compositions. In the midst of his 
political and military cares he devoted himself assiduously to 
poetry, and not only caused his poems to be publicly recited at the 
Olympic games, but repeatedly contended for the prize of tragedy 
at Athens. In accordance witili the same spirit we find him seeking 
the society of men distinguished in literature and philosophy. 
Plato, who visited Sicily about the year 389 from a curiosiiy to see 
Mount ^tna, was introduced to Dionysius by Dion. The high 
moral tone of Plato's conversation did not however prove so at- 
tractive to Dionysius as it had done to Dion ; and the philosopher 
was not only dismissed with aversion and dislike, but even, it seems, 
through the machinations of Dionysius, seized, bound, and sold for 
a slave in the island of ^gina. He was, however, repurchased by 
Anniceris of Oyren^, and sent back to Athens. 

Dionysius died in b.c. 367, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
oommonly called the younger Dionysius, who was about 25 years 
of age at the time of his father's death. At first he listened to the 
counsels of Dion, who had always enjoyed the respect and con- 
fidence of his f&ther. At the advice of Dion he invited Plato to 
Syracuse, where the philosopher was received with the greatest 
honour. His illustrious pupil immediately began to take lessons in 
geometry; superfiuous dishes disappeared from the royal table; 
and Dionysius even betrayed some symptoms of a wish to mitigate 
the former rigours of the despotism. But now the old courtiers 
took the alaim. It was whispered to Dionysius that the whole was 
a deep-laid scheme on the part of Dion for the purpose of effecting 
a revolution and placing his own nephews on the throne.* These 
accusations had the desired effect on the mind of Dionysius, who 
shortly afterwards expelled Dion from Sicily. Plato with difSculty 
obtained permission to return to Greece (b.c. 860). Dionysius now 
gave way to his vices without restraint, and became an object of 
contempt to the Syracusans. Dion saw that the time had come 
for avenging his own wrongs as well as those of his country. Ck>l- 
leoting a small force, he sailed to Sicily, and suddenly appeared 
before the gates of Syracuse during the absence of Dionysius on an 
expedition to the coasts of Italy. The inhabitants, filled with joy, 
welcomed Dion as their deliverer; and Dionysius on his return 
from Italy found himself compelled to quit Syracuse (b.c. 856), 
leaving Dion undisputed master of the city. The latter was now in 

* The elder DionyEias had married two -wives at the same time : one of 
these was a Locrian woman named Doris ; the other, Aristomach^, was a 
Syracusan, and the sister of Dion. The yoongrer Dionjsins was his eldest 
eon bj Doris ; but he also had childrez hj Aristomach^. 
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a condition to carry out all those exalted notions of political life 
which he had sought to instil into the mind of Dionysins. He 
seems to have contemplated son^e political changes ; but his imme- 
diate and practical acts were tyrannical, and were rendered still 
more unpopular by his overbearing manners. His unpopularity 
continued to increase, till at length one of his bosom friends — the 
Athenian Callippus — seized the opportunity to mount to power by 
his murder, and caused him to be assassinated in his own house. 
This event took place in 853, about three years after the expulsion 
of the Dionysian dynasiy. Callippus contrived to retain the sove- 
reign power only a twelvemonth. A period of anarchy followed, 
during which Dionysius made himself master of the ciiy by 
treachery, about b.c. 346. Dionysius, however, was not able to re- 
establish himself firmly in his former power. Most of the other 
cities of Sicily had shaken off the yoke of Syracuse, and were 
governed by petty despots. Meantime the Oarthaginians prepared 
to take advantage of the distracted condition of Sicily. In the 
extremity of their sufferings, several of the Syracusan oxUes ap- 
pealed for aid to Corinth, their mother-city. The application was 
granted, and Timoleon was appointed to command an expedition 
destined for the relief of Syracuse. 

Timoleon was distinguished for gentleness as well as for courage, 
but towards traitors and despots his hatred was intense. He had 
once saved the life of his elder brother Timophanes in battle at the 
imminent peril of his own ; but when Timophanes, availing himself 
of his situation as commander of the garrison in the Acrocorinthus, 
endeavoured to enslave his country, Timoleon did not hesitate to 
consent to his death. Twice before had Timoleon pleaded with 
his brother, beseeching him not to destroy the liberties of hia 
country ; but when Timophanes turned a deaf ear to these appeals, 
Timoleon connived at the action of his friends, who put him to 
death, whilst he himself^ bathed in a flood of tears, stood a little 
way aloof. The great body of the citizens regarded the conduct 
of Timoleon with love and admiration. In the mind of Timoleon, 
however, theii approving verdict was far more than outweighed 
by the reproaches and execrations of his mother. For many years 
nothing could prevail upon him tb return to public life. He buried 
himself in the country fax from the haunts of men, till a chance 
voice in the Corinthian assembly nominated him as the leader of 
the expedition against Dionysius. 

Boused by the nature of the cause, and the exhortations of his 
friends, Timoleon accepted the post thus offered to him. His sno- 
cess exceeded his hopes. As soon as he appeared before Syracuse, 
Dionysins, who appears to have abandoned all hope of ultimate 
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success, snirendered the citadel into his hands, on condition of 
being allowed to depart in safety to Corinth (b.c. 843). Dionysias 
passed the remainder of his life at Oorinth, where he is said to have 
displayed some remnants of his former luxury by the ^stidious 
taste which he showed in the choice of his viands, unguents, dressy 
and furniture ; whilst his literary inclinations manifested themselves 
in teaching the public singers and actors, and in opening a school 
for boys. 

Timoleon also expelled the other tyrants from the Sicilian dtiee, 
and gained a great victory over the Carthaginians at the river 
Crimesus (or Crimissus). He restored a republican constitution to 
Syracuse ; and his first public act was to destroy the impregnable 
fortifications of the citadel of Ortygia, the stronghold of the elder 
and the younger Dionysius. All the rewards whicii Timoleon 
received for his great services were a house in Syracuse, and some 
landed property in the neighbourhood of the city. He now sent 
for his fEunily from Ccuinth, and became a Syracusan citizen. He 
continued, however, to retain, though in a private station, the 
greatest influence in the state. During the latter part of his life, 
though he was totally deprived of sight, yet, when important affidre 
were discussed in tlie assembly, it was customary to send for 
Timoleon, who was drawn in a car into the middle of the theatre 
amid the shouts and affectionate greetings of the assembled citi- 
zens. WheA the tumult of his reception had subsided he listened 
patiently to the debate. The opinion which he pronounced was 
usually ratified by the vote of the assembly ; and he then left the 
theatre amidst the same cheers which had greeted his arrival. In 
this happy and honoured condition he breathed his last in b.c. 836, 
a few years after the battle of Crimesus. He was splendidly in- 
terred at the public cost, whilst the tears of the whole Syracusan 
population followed him to the grave. 




Flato. 




Demosthenes. 
CHAPTER XIX. 

PHILIP OP MACEDON, B.C. 369-336. 

The internal dissenBions of Greece produced their natural firuits ; 
and we shall have now to relate the downfall of her independence 
and her subjugation by a foreign power. This power was Mace- 
donia, an obscure state to the north of Thessaly, hitherto tfyer- 
looked and despised, and considered as altogether barbarous, and 
without the pale of Grecian civilization. But though the Mace- 
donians were not Greeks, their sovereigns claimed to be descended 
from an Hellenic race, namely, that of Temenus of Argos ; and it 
is said that Alexander I. proved his Argive descent previously to 
contending at the Olympic games. Perdiccas is commonly regarded 
as the founder of the monarchy ; of the history of which, however, 
little is known till the reign of Amyntas I., his fifth successor, 
who was contemporary with the Pisistratidsa at Athens. Under 
Amyntas, who submitted to the satrap Megabyzus, Macedonia be> 
came subject to Persia, and remained so till after the battle of 
Platiea. The reigns of the succeeding sovereigns present little that 
is remarkable, with the exception of that of Archelaus (b.c. 413). 
This monarch transferred his residence from Mgsd to Pella, which 
thus became the capital. He entertained many literary men ai his 
court, such as Euripides, who ended his days at Pella. Archelaus 
was assassinated in b.c. 399, and the crown devolved upon Amyn- 
tas II., a representative of the ancient line. Amyntas left three 
sons, the youngest being the celebrated Philip, of whom we have 
now to speak. 

It has been already mentioned that the youthfiil Philip was one 
of the hostages delivered to the Thebans as secoiity for the peaoe 
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effected by Pelopidas. His residence at Thebes gave him some 
tincture of Grecian philosophy and literature; but the most imr 
portant lesson which he learned at that city was the art of war, 
with all the improved tactics introduced by Epaminondas. Philip 
succeeded to the throne %t the age of 23 (b.c. 359), and displayed 
at the beginnirg of his reign his extraordinary energy and abilitiefi. 
/Lfter defeating the lUyrians he established a standing anny, in 
which discipline was preserved by the severest punishments. He 
introduced the far-famed Macedonian phalanx, which was 16 men 
deep, armed with long projecting spears. 

Philip's views were first turned towards the eastern frontiers of 
his dominions, where his interests clashed with those of the Athe- 
nians. A few years before the Athenians had made various un- 
availing attempts to obtain possession of Amphipolis, once the 
jewel of their empire, but which they had never recovered since its 
capture by Brasidas in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
Its situation at the mouth of the Stiymon rendered it also valuable 
to Macedonia, not only as a commercial port, but as opening a 
passage into Thrace. The Olynthians were likewise anxious to 
enrol Amphipolis as a member of their confederacy, and accordingly 
proposed to the Athenians to form an alliance for the puipose of 
defending Amphipolis against their mutual enemy. 'An alliance 
between these two powerful states would have proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle to Philip's views : and it was therefore abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent this coalition. Here we have the first 
instance of Philip's skill and duplicity in negotiation. By secretly 
promising the Athenians that he would put Amphipolis into their 
hands if they would give him possession of Pydna, he induced 
them to reject the overtures of the Olynthians ; and by ceding to 
the latter the town of Anthemus, he bought off their opposition. 
He now laid siege to Amphipolis, which, being thus left unaided, 
fell into his hands (b.c. 358). He then forthwith marched against 
Pydna, which surrendered to him ; but on the ground that it was 
not the Athenians who had put him in possession of this town, he 
refused to give up Amphipolis to them. 

Philip had now just reason to dread the enmity of the Athenians, 
and accordingly it was his policy to court the favour of the Olyn- 
thians, and to prevent them from renewing their negotiations with 
the Athenians. In order to separate them more effectually, he 
assisted the Olynthians in recovering Potidsea, which had formerly 
belonged to tiieir confederacy, but was now in the hands of the 
Athenians. On the capture of the town he handed it over to the 
Olynthians. Plutarch relates that the capture of Potidsea was ao- 
oompanied with three other fortunate events in the life of Philip ; 
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namely, the prize gained by his chariot at the Olympic games, a 
victory of his general Parmenio over the Illyrians, and the birth of 
his son Alexander. These events happened in b.c. 356. 

Philip now crossed the Strymon, on the left bank of which lay 
PangsQus, a range of mountains aboonding in gold-mines. He 
conquered the district, and founded there a new town called 
Philjppi, on the site of the ancient Thracian town of Crenides. By 
improved methods of working the mines he made them yield an 
annual revenue of 1000 talents, nearly 250,000Z. 

Meanwhile Athens was engaged in a war with her allies, which 
has been called the Social War; and which was, perhaps, the rea- 
son why she was obliged to look quietly on whilst Philip was thus 
aggrandizing himself at her expense. This war broke out in 
B.C. 357. The chief causes of it seem to have been the contri- 
butions levied upon the allies by the Athenian generals. The war 
lasted three years ; and as Artaxerxes, the Persian king, threatened 
to support the allies with a fleet of 300 ships, the Athenians were 
obliged to consent to a disadvantageous peace, which secured the 
independence of the more important allies (b.c. 355). 

Another war, which had been raging during the same time, 
tended still further to exhaust the Grecian states, and thus pave 
the way for Philip's progress to the supremacy. This was the 
Sacred War, which broke out between Thebes and Phocis in the 
same year as the Social War (b.c. 357). An ill-feeling had long 
subsisted between those two countries. The Thebans now availed 
themselves of the influence which they possessed in the Amphicty- 
onic council to take vengeance upon tiie Phocians, and accordingly 
induced this body to impose a heavy fine upon the latter people, 
because they had cultivated a portion of the Girrhsean plain, which 
had been consecrated to the Delphian god, and was to lie waste for 
ever. The Phocians pleaded that the payment of the fine would 
ruin them ; but instead of listening to their remonstrances, the 
Amphictyons doubled the amount, and threatened, in case of their 
continued refusal, to reduce them to the condition of serfs. Thus 
driven to desperation, the Phocians resolved to complete the sacri- 
lege with which they had been branded, by seizing the very temple 
of Delphi itself. The leader and coimseUer of this enterprise was 
Philomelus, who, with a force of no more than 2000 men, surprised 
and took Delphi. At first, however, he carefully ,abdtained from 
touching the sacred treasure ; but being hard pressed by the Thebans 
and their allies, he threw off the scruples which he had hitherto 
assumed, and announced that the sacred treasures should be con- 
verted into a Amd for the payment of mercenaries. On the death 
of Philomelus, who fell in battle, the oommand was assumed by hia 
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brother Onomarchns, who carried on the war with vigjur and suc- 
coes. But he was checked m his career by Philip, who had pre- 
viously been extending his dominion over Thessaly, and who now 
assumed the character of a champion of the Delphic god, and made 
his soldiers wear wreaths of laurel plucked in the groves of Temp^. 
He penetrated into Theusaly, and encountered the Phocians near 
the gulf of Pagasa). In the battle which ensued, Onomarchus was 
slain, and his army totally defeated (b.c. 352). This victory made 
Philip master of Thessaly. He now directed his march southwards 
with the view of subduing the Phocians ; but upon reaching Ther- 
mopylsB he found the pass guarded by a strong Athenian force, and 
was compelled, or considered it more prudent, to retreat. 

After his return from Thessaly Philip's views were directed 
towards Thrace and the Chersonese. It was at this juncture that 
Demosthenes stepped forwards as the proclaimed opponent of 
Philip, and delivered the first of those celebrated orations which fh>m 
their subject have been called ** the Philippics." This most famous 
of all the Grecian orators was bom in b.c. 382-381. Having lost 
his father at the early age of seven, his guardians abused their 
trust, and defrauded him of the greater part of his paternal inherit- 
ance. This misfortune, however, proved one of the causes which 
tended to make him an orator. Demosthenes, as he advanced 
towards manhood, perceived with indignation the conduct of his 
guardians, for which he resolved to make them answerable when 
the proper opportunity should arrive, by accusing them himself. 
His first attempt to speak in public proved a &,ilure, and he retired 
from the bema amidst the hootings and laughter of the citizens. 
Tlie more judicious and candid among his auditors perceived, how- 
ever, marks of genius in his speech, and rightly attributed his 
failure to timidity and want of due preparation. Eunomus, an aged 
citizen, who met him wandering about the Piraeus in a state ol 
dejection at his ill success, bade him take courage and persevere. 
Demosthenes now withdrew awhile from public life, and devoted 
himself perseveringly to remedy his defects. They were such aa 
might be lessened, if not removed, by practice, and consisted chiefly 
of a weak voice, imperfect articulation, and ungraceful and inap- 
propriate action. He derived much assistance from Satyrus the 
actor, who exercised him in reciting passages from Sophocles and 
Euripides. He studied the best rhetorical treatises and orations, 
and is said to have copied the work of Thucydides with his own 
hand no fewer than eight times. He shut himself up for two or 
three months together in a subterranean chamber in order to prac- 
tise composition and declamation. His perseverance was crowned 
fFJtb success ; and he who on the first attempt had descended from 
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the bema amid the ridicule of the crowd, became at last the moet 
perfect orator the world has ever seen. 

Demosthenes had established himself as a public speaker before 
the period which we have now reached ; but it is chiefly in con- 
nexion with Philip that we are to view him as a statesman as well 
as an orator. Philip had shown his ambition by the conquest of 
Thessaly, and by the part he had taken in the Sacred War ; and 
Demosthenes now began to regard him as the enemy of the liberties 
of Athens and of Greece. In his first ** Philippic " Demosthenes 
tried to rouse his countrymen to energetic measures against this 
formidable enemy; but his warnings and exhortations produced 
little effect, for the Athenians were no longer distinguished by the 
same spirit of enterprise which had characterized them in the days 
of their supremacy. No important step was taken to curb the 
growing power of Philip ; and it was the danger of Olynthus which 
first induced the Athenians to prosecute the war with a little more 
energy. In 850 b.c., Philip having captured a town in Chalcidic^ 
Olyntiius began to tremble for her own safety, and sent envoys to 
Athens to crave assistance. Olynthus was still at the head of thirty- 
two Greek towns, and the confederacy was a sort of counterpoise to 
the power of Philip. It was on this occasion that Demosthenes de- 
livered his three Olynthaio orations, in which he warmly advocated 
an alliance with Olynthus. 

Demosthenes was opposed by a strong party, with which Phocion 
commonly acted. Phocion is one of the most singular and original 
characters in Grecian history. He viewed the multitude and their 
affairs with a scorn which he was at no pains to disguise ; receiving 
their anger with indifference, and their praises with contempt. His 
known probity also gave him weight with the assembly. He was 
the only statesman of whom Demosthenes stood in awe ; who was 
accustomed to say, when Phocion rose, '* Here comes the pruner of 
my periods.*' But Phocion's desponding views, and his mistrust of 
the Athenian people, made him an ill statesman at a period which 
demanded the most active patriotism. He doubtless injured his 
country by contributing to check the more enlarged and patriotic 
views of Demosthenes ; and though his own conduct was pure and 
disinterested, he imintentionally threw his weight on the side of 
those who, like Demades and others, were actuated by the basee^ 
motives. This division of opinion rendered the operations of the 
Athenians for the aid of the Olynthians languid and desultory. 
Town after town of the confederacy fell before Philip ; and in 347 
Olynthus itself was taken. The whole of the Ghalcidian peninsula 
thus became a Macedonian province. 

The prospects of Athens now became alarming. Her possessious 
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in the Oliersonese were threatened, as well as the freedom of the 

m 

Greek towns upon the Hellespont. The Athenians had supported 
the Phocians in the Sacred War, and were thus at war with Thebes. 
In order to resist Philip the attention of the Athenians was now 
directed towards a reconciliation with Thebes, especially since the 
treasures of Delphi were nearly exhausted, and on the other hand 
the war was becoming every year more and more burthensome to 
the Thebans. Nor did it seem improbable that a peace might be 
ooncluded not only between those two cities, but among the Grecian 
states generally. It seems to have been this aspect of affairs that 
induced Philip to make several indirect overtures to the Athenians 
in the summer of B.C. 347. In spite of subsidies from Delphi the 
war had been very onerous to them, and they received these ad- 
vances with joy, and eventually agreed to the terms of a peace. 
Having thus gamed over the Athenians, Philip marched through 
Thermopylsa, and entered Phocis, which surrendered uncondition- 
ally at his approach. He then occupied Delphi, where he assembled 
the Amphiclyons to pronounce sentence upon those who had been 
ooncemod in the sacrilege committed there. The council decreed 
that all the cities of Phocis, except Absd, should be destroyed, and 
their inhabitants scattered into villages containing not more than 
fifty houses each. Sparta was deprived of her share in the Amphio- 
tyonic privileges; the two votes in the council possessed by the 
Phocians were transferred to the kings of Macedonia; and Philip 
was to share with the Thebans and Thessalians the honour of pre- 
siding at the Pythian games (b.c. 346). 

The result of the Sacred War rendered Macedon the leading state 
in Greece. Philip at once acquried by it military glory, a reputation 
for piety, and an accession of power. His ambitious designs were 
now too plain to be mistaken. The eyes of the blindest among the 
Athenians were at last opened ; the promoters of the peace which 
had been concluded with Philip incurred the hatred and suspicion 
of the people ; whilst on the other hand Demosthenes rose higher 
than ever in public favour. 

Philip was now busy with preparations for the vast projects which 
he contemplated, and which embraced an attack upon the Athenian 
colonies, as well as upon the Persian empire. For this purpose he 
had organized a considerable naval force as well as an army ; and 
in the spring of 342 B.C. he set out on an expedition against Thrace. 
His progress soon appeared to menace the Chersonese and the 
Athenian possessions in that quarter ; and at length the Athenian 
troops under Diopithes came into actual collision with the Mace- 
donians. In the following year Philip began to attack the Greek 
cities north of the Hellespont. He first besieged and captured 
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Selymbria on the Propnntis, and then tamed his anus against 
Perinthus and Byzantium. This roused the Athenians to more 
vigorous action. War was formally declared against Philfp, and a 
fleet equipped for the immediate relief of Byzantium. Philip wag 
forced to raise the siege not only of that town, but of Perinthus 
also, and finally to evacuate the Ghersonesus altogether. For these 
acceptable services the grateftil Byzantlans erected a colossal statue 
in honour of Athens. 

After this check Philip undertook an expedition against the 
Thrncians ; but meantime his partisans procured for him an oppor- 
tunity of marching again into the very heart of Greece. 

Amphissa, a Locrian town, having been declared by the Amphic- 
tyonic council guiliy of sacrilege, Philip was appointed by the 
council as their general to inflict punishment on the. inhabitants of 
the guilty town. Accordingly he marched southwards early in 
B.C. 338 ; but instead of proceeding in the direction of Amphissa, he 
suddenly seized Elatea, the chief town in the eastern part of Phocifi^ 
thus showing clearly enough that his real design was against 
Boeotia and Attica. Intelligence of this event reached Athens at 
night, and caused extraordinary alarm. In the following morning 
Demosthenes pressed upon the assembly the necessity for making 
the most vigorous preparations for defence, and especially recom- 
mended them to send an embassy to Thebes, in order to persuade 
the Thebans to unite with them against the common enemy. 

The details of the war that followed are exceedingly obscure. 
Philip appears to have again opened negotiations with the Thebans, 
which failed ; and we then find the combined Theban and Athenian 
armies marching out to meet the Macedonians. The decisive battle 
was fought on the 7th of August, in the plain of OhsBronea in 
Boeotia, near the frontier of Phocis (b.c. 838). In the Macedonian 
army was Pliilip's son, the youthful Alexander, who was intrusted 
with the command of one of the wings ; and it was a charge made 
by hiTn on the Theban sacred band that decided the fortune of the 
day. The sacred band was cut to pieces, without flinching from 
the ground which it occupied, and the remainder of the combined 
anny was completely routed. Demosthenes, who was serving as a 
foot-soldier in the Athenian ranks, has been absurdly reproached 
with cowardice because he participated in the general flight. 

The battle of Chseronea crushed the liberties of Greece, and 
made it in reality a province of the Macedonian monarchy. To 
Athens herself the blow was almost as fatal as that of JSgospotami. 
But the manner In which Philip used his victory excited imiversal 
surprise. He dismissed the Athenian prisoners without ransom, 
and voluntarily oflered a peace on terms more advantagequft 
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the Athenians themselves would have ventured to propose. Philip, 
indeed, seems to have regarded Athens with a sort of love and 
respect, as the centre of art and refinement, for his treatment of the 
Thebans was very different, and marked by great harshness and 
severity. They were compelled to recall their exiles, in whose 
hands the government was placed, whilst a Macedonian garrison 
was established in the Oadmea. 

A congress of the Grecian states was now summoned at Ck>rinth, 
in which war was declared against Persia, and Philip was aj^inted 
generalissimo of the expedition. 

In the spring of b.c. 336 Philip sent some forces into Asia, under 
the command of Attains^ Parmenio, and Amyntas, which were 
designed to engage the Greek cities of Asia in the eiqpedition. But 
before quitting Macedonia, Philip determined to provide for the 
safety of his dominions by celebrating the marriage of his daughter 
with Alexander of Epirus. It was solemnized at Mgsd, the ancient 
capital of Macedonia, with much pomp, including banquets, and 
musical and theatrical entertainments. The day after the nuptials 
was dedicated to theatrical entertainments. The festival was 
opened with a procession of the images of the twelve Olympian 
deities, with which was associated that of Philip himself. The 
monarch took part in the procession, dressed in white robes, and 
crowned with a chaplet. Whilst thus proceeding through the ciiy, 
a youth suddenly rushed out of the crowd, and, drawing a long 
sword which he had concealed under his clothes, plunged it into 
Philip's side, who fell dead upon the spot. The assassin was pur- 
sued by some of the royal guards, and, having stimibled in his flight, 
was despatched before he could reach the place where horses had 
been provided for his escape. His name was Pausanias. He was a 
youth of noble birth, and we are told that his motive for taking 
Pliilip's life was that the king had refused to punish an outrage 
which Attains had committed against him. 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon in the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign and forty-seventh of his age (b.c. 336). When we reflect 
upon his achievements, and how, partly by policy and partly by 
arms, he converted his originally poor and distracted kingdom into 
the mistress of Greece, we must acknowledge him to have been an 
extraordinary, if not a great man, in the better sense of that term. 
His views and his ambition were certainly as large as those of his 
son Alexander, but he was prevented by a premature death from 
carrying them out ; 'nor would Alexander himself have been able 
to perform his great achievements had not Philip handed down to 
him all the means ^d instruments which they required. 




'' gHAPTEE XX. 

AI.EXAKDEB TEE tiOEAT. B.C. 336-323, 

Aleiindbs, at the time of bis father's death, was in his twentieDi 
year, having baen bom in b.c. S5S. His eailj education wan en- 
trusted to LeoolduB, a kinsman of liia mother, a man of severe arul 
paidmonionB character, who fanned him with Spartan implicit]' 
and hardihood ; whilst LysiiaachnB, a sort of nnder-govemor, eatlf 
inspired the young prince with ambitions notions, b; teaching him 
to love and emulate the heroes of the Iliad. According to the 
traditions of bis family, the blood of Achilles actually ran in the 
vcina of Alexander ;* and Ljsimachus nourished the feeling which 
that circumBtance was calculated to awaken by giving him the 
name of that hero, whilst he called Philip Felons, and hijnself 
Phienii. Bat the most striking feature in Aleiander'a education 
was, that he had Aristutlo for his teacher, and that thus the greatest 
conqueror of the matorial world received the instructions of bim 
who has exercised the most extendve empire over the human in- 
tellect. It was probably at about the age of thirteen that he first 
received the leasona of Aristotle, and thej can hardly have con- 
tinned more than three years, for Alexander soon left the schools 
for the employments of active life. At the i^ of sixteen we find 
him regent of Macedonia during Philip's absence ; and at eighteen 
we have seen >'im filling a prominent military post at the battle of 
ChieroaSa. 
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necessary for bim to settle the affitirs of Greece, where the news ol 
Philip 8 asRasmnfttJon, and the accession of so yonng a prince, hud 
excited in several states a hope of shaking off the Macedonian yoke. 
Athens was the centre of these movements. Demosthenes, although 
in mooming for the recent loss of an only daughter, now came 
abroad dressed in white, and crowned with a chaplet; in which 
attire he was seen sacrificing at one of the public altars. He also 
moved a decree that Philip s death should be celebrated by a public 
thanksgiving, and that religious honours should be paid to the 
memory of Pausanias. At the same time he made vigorous pre- 
parations for action. He despatched envoys to the principal 
Grecian states for the purpose of incitinj^ them against Macedon. 
Sparta, and the whole Peloponnesus, with tiie exception of Megalo- 
polis and Messenia, seemed inclined to sbake off their compulsory 
alliance. Even the Thebans rose agaii^ the dominant oligarchy, 
although the Gadmea was in the hands of the Macedonians. 

The activity of Alexander disconcerted all these movements. 
Having marched through Thes8aly,he assembled theAmphictyonic 
council at ThermopylsB, who conferred upon him the command 
with which they had invested his &ther during the Sacred War. 
He then advanced rapidly upon Thebes, and thus prevented the 
meditated revolution. The Athenians sent ambassadors to depre- 
cate his wrath, who were graciously accepted. He then convened 
a general congress at Corinth, where he was appointed general- 
issimo for the Persian war in place of his father. Most of the 
philosophers and persons of note near Corinth came to congratulate 
him on this occasion ; but Diogenes of Sinop^ who was then living 
in one of the suburbs of Corinth, did not make his appearance. 
Alexander therefore resolved to pay a visit to the eccentaic cynic, 
whom he found basking in the sun. On the approach of Alexander 
with a numerous retinue, Diogenes raised himself up a little, and 
the monarch affably inquired how he could serve him? **By 
standing out of my sunshine," replied the churlish philosopher. 
Alexander was struck with surprise at a behaviour to which he was 
so little accustomed ; but whilst his courtiers were ridiculing the 
manners of the cynic, he turned to them and said, " Were I not 
Alexander, I should like to be Diogenes." 

The result of the Congress might be considered a settlement of 
the affairs of Greece. Alexander then returned to Macedonia in 
the hope of being able to begin his Persian expedition in the spring 
of B.C. 335 ; but reports of disturbances among the Thracians and 
Triballians diverted his attention to that quarter. He therefore 
crossed Mount Hiemus (the Balkan) and marched into the territory 
of the Triballians, defeated their forces, and pursued them to the 
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Danabe, which he crossed. After acquiring a large booty he 
regained the banks of the Danube, and thence marched against 
the Illyiians and Taulantians, whom he speedily reduced to 
obedience. 

During Alexander's absence on these expeditions no tidings were 
heard of him for a considerable time, and a report of his death was 
imdustriously spread in Southern Greece. The Thebans rose and 
besieged the Macedonian garrison in the Cadmea, at the same time 
inviting other states to declare their independence. Demosthenes 
was active in aiding the movement. He persuaded the Athenians 
to furnish the Thebans with subsidies, and to assure them of their 
support and alliance. But the rapidity of Alexander again crushed 
the insurrection in the bud. Before the Thebans discovered that 
the report of his death was false he had already arrived at On- 
chestus in Boeotia. Alexander was willing to afford them an oppor- 
tunity for repentance, and marched slowly to the foot of the Cad- 
mea. But the leaders of the insurrection, believing themselves 
irretrievably compromised, replied with taunts to Alexander's 
proposals for peace, and excited the people to the most desperate 
resistance. An engagement was prematurely brought on by one of 
the generals of Alexander, in which some of the Macedonian troops 
were put to the rout ; but Alexander, coming up with the phalanx, 
whilst the Thebans were in the disorder of pursuit, drove them back 
m turn and entered the gates along with them, when a fearful 
massacre ensued, committed principally by the Thracians in 
Alexander's service. Six thousand Thebans are said to have been 
slain, and thirty thousand were made prisoners. The doom of the 
conquered city was referred to the allies, who decreed her destruc- 
tion. The groimds of the verdict bear the impress of a tyrannical 
hypocrisy. They rested on the conduct of the Thebans during the 
Persian war, on their treatment of Platsea, and on their enmity to 
Athens. The inhabitants were sold as slaves, and all the houses, 
except that of Pindar, were levelled with the ground. The Cadmea 
'vas preserved to be occupied by a Macedonian garrison. Thebes 
seems to have been thus harshly treated as an example to the rest 
of Greece, for towards the other states, which were now eager to 
make their excuses and submission, Alexander showed much for- 
bearance and lenity. The conduct of the Athenians exhibits them 
deeply sunk in degradation. When they heard of the chastisement 
inflicted upon Thebes, they immediately voted, on the motion of 
Demosthenes, that ambassadors should be sent to congratulate 
Alexander on his s=ife return from his northern expeditions, and on 
his recent success Alexander in reply wrote a letter, demanding 
that eiglit or ten of the leading Athenian orators should be do- 
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livered up to liim. At the head of the list was Demosthenes. In 
tills dilemma, Phocion, who did not wish to speak upon such a 
question, was loudly called upon by the people for his opinion ; 
when he rose and said that the persons whom Alexander demanded 
had brought the state into such a misemble plight that they de- 
served to be surrendered, and that for his own part he should be 
very happy to die for the commonwealth. At the same time he 
advised them to try the effect of intercession with Alexander ; and 
it was at last only by his own personal application to that monan^ 
with whom he was a great favourite, that the orators were qxired. 
According to another account, however, the wrath of Alexander 
was i^peased by the orator Demades, who received from the 
Athenians a reward of five talents for his services. It was at this 
time that AJlexander is said to have sent a present of 100 talents to 
Phocion. But Phocion asked the persons who brought the money 
— *• Why he should be selected for such a bounty ?" •• Because," 
they replied, ** Alexander considers you the only just and hcmest 
man." ** Then," said Phocion, ** let him suffer me to be what I 
seem, and to retain that character." And when the envoys went 
to his house and beheld tne frugality with which he lived, they 
perceived that the man who refused such a gift was wealthier than 
he who offered it. 

Having thus put the affairs of Greece on a satisfactory footing, 
Alexander marched for the Hellespont in the spring of b.c. 334, 
leaving Antipater regent of Macedonia in his absence, with a force 
cf 12,000 foot and 1500 horse. Alexander's own army consisted 
of only about 30,000 foot and 5000 horse. Of the in&ntry about 
12,000 were Macedonians, and these composed the pith of IJie cele- 
brated Macedonian phalanx. Such was the force with which he 
proposed to attack the immense but ill-cemented empire of Persia, 
which, like the empires of Turkey or Austria in modem times, con- 
sisted of various nations and races with different religions and man- 
ners, and speaking different languages; the only bond of union 
being the dominant military power of the ruling nation, which itself 
formed only a small numerical portion of the empire. The remote 
provinces, like those of Asia Minor, were administered by satraps 
and military governors who enjoyed an almost independent au- 
thority. Before Alexander departed he distributed most of the 
crown property among his friends, and when Perdiccas asked him 
what he had reserved for himself he replied, ** My hopes." 

A march of sixteen days brought Alexander to Sestos, where 
a large fleet and a number of transports had been collected for 
the embarkation of his army. He steered with his own hand 
the vessel in which he sailed towards the very spot where the 
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Acliieans were said to have landed when pi^oceeding to the Trojau 
war. He was, as we have said, a great admirer of Homor, a copy 
of whose works he always carried with him ; and on landing on the 
Asiatic coast he made it his first business to visit the plain of Troy. 
He then proceeded to Sigeom, where he crowned with a garland 
the pillar said to mark the tumulus of his mythical ancestor 
Achillea, and, according to custom, ran round it naked with his 
friends. 

Alexander then marched northwards along the coast of the 
Propontis. The satraps of Lydia and Ionia, together with other 
Persian generals, were encamped on the river Granicus, with a 
force of 20,000 Greek mercenaries, and about an equal number of 
native cavalry, with which they prepared to dispute the passage 
of the river. A Bhodian, named Memnon, had the chief command. 
The veteran general Parmenio advised Alexander to delay the 
attack till the following morning; to which he replied, that it 
would be a bad omen at the beginning of his expedition, i^ after 
passing the Hellespont, he should be stopped by a paltry stream. 
Thereupon he directed his cavalry to cross the river, and followed 
himself at the head of the phalanx. The passage, however, was by 
no means easy. The stream was in many parts so deep as to be 
hardly fordable, and the opposite bank was steep and rugged. 
The cavalry had great difficulty in maintaining their ground till 
Alexander came up to their relief. He immediately charged into 
the thickest of the fray, and exposed himself so much that his life 
was often in imminent danger, and on one occasion was saved only 
by the interposition of his &iend Olitus. Having routed the Per- 
sians, he next attacked the Greek mercenaries, 2000 of whom were 
made prisoners, and the rest nearly all cut to pieces. In this 
engagement he killed two Persian officers with his own hand. 

Alexander now marched southwards towards Sardis, which sur- 
rendered before he came within sight of its walls. Having left a 
garrison in that city, he arrived after a four days* march before 
Ephesus, which likewise capitulated on his approach. Magnesia, 
TraUes, and Miletus next fell into his hands, the last after a short 
siege. Halicamassus made more resistance. It was obhged to be 
regularly approached ; but at length Memnon, finding it no longer 
tenable, set fire to it in the night, and crossed over to Cos. 
Alexander caused it to be razed to the ground, and pursued his 
march along the southern coast of Asia Minor, with the view of 
seizing those towns which might afford shelter to a Persian fleet. 
The winter was now approaching, and Alexander sent a consideiv 
able part of his army under Parmenio into winter-quarters at Sardis. 
Uo also sent back to Llacedonia such officers and soldiers as had 
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beon recently married, on condition that they should rotom in the 
spring with what reinforcements they conld raise; and with the 
same view he despatched an officer to recruit in the Peloponnesus. 
Meanwhile he himself with a chosen body proceeded along the 
coasts of Lycia and Pamphylia, having instnicted Parmenio to 
rejoin him in Phrygia in the spring, with the main body. After he 
had crossed the Xanthns most of the Lycian towns tendered theii 
submission. On the borders of Lycia and Pamphylia, Mount CHmaz, 
a branch of the Taurus range, runs abruptly into the sea, leaving 
only a narrow passage at its foot, which is frequently overflowed. 
This was the case at the time of Alexander's approach. He there- 
fore sent his main body by a long and difficult road across the 
mountains to Perg^; but he himself^ who loved danger for its own 
sake, proceeded with a chosen band along the shore, wading 
through water that was breast-high for nearly a whole day. Then 
forcing his way northwards through the barbarous tribes which 
inhabited the mountains of Pisidia, he encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Gordium in Phrygia. Here he was rejoined by Parmenio 
and by the new levies from Greece. Gordimn had been the capital 
of the early Phrygian kings, and in it was preserved with super- 
stitious veneration the chariot or waggon in wliich the celebrated 
Midas, the son of Gordius, together with his parents, had entered 
the town, and in conformity with an oracle had been elevated to 
the monarchy. An ancient prophecy promised the sovereignty ot 
Asia to him who should untie the knot of bark which fastened the 
yoke of the waggon to the pole. Alexander repaired to the Acro- 
polis, where the waggon was preserved, to attempt this adventure. 
Whether he undid the knot by drawing out a peg, or cut it through 
with his sword, is a matter of doubt ; but that he had fulfilled the 
prediction was placed beyond dispute that very night by a great 
storm of thunder and lightning. 

In the spring of 333 Alexander pursued his march eastwards, 
and on arriving at Ancyra received the submission of the Paphla- 
gonians. He then advanced through Gappadocia without resist- 
ance ; and forcing his way through the passes of Mount Taurus 
(the PylsB CilicuB\ he descended into the plains of Cilicia. Hence 
he pushed on rapidly to Tarsus, which he found abandoned by the 
enemy. Whilst still heated witli the march Alexander plunged 
into the clear but cold stream of the Cydnus, which runs by the 
town. The result was a fever, which soon became so violent as 
to threaten his life. An Acarnauian physician, named Philip, who 
accompanied him, prescribed a remedy; but at the same time 
Alexander received a letter informing him that Philip had been 
bribed by Darius, tlie Persian king, to poison him. He had, how- 
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ever, too much confidence in the trusty Philip to believe the aoou- 
satiou, and handed him the letter whilst he drank the draught 
Either the medicine, or Alexander's youthful constitution, at length 
triumphed over the disorder. After remaining some time at Tarsus, 
he continued his march along the coast to Mallus, where he first 
received certain tidings of the great Persian army, commanded by 
Darius in person. It is said to have consisted of 600,000 fighting 
men, besides all that train of attendants which usually accompanied 
the march of a Persian monarch. Alexander found Darius en- 
camped near Issus on the right bank of the little river Pin&rus. 
The Persian king could hardly have been caught in a more 
unfavourable position, since the narrow and rugged plain between 
Mount Amanus and the sea afforded no scope for the evolutions 
of large bodies, and thus entirely deprived him of the advantage 
of his numerical superiority. Alexander occupied the pass be- 
tween Syria and Gilicia at midnight, and at daybreak began to 
descend into the plain of the Pinarus, ordering his troops to deploy 
into line as the ground expanded, and thus to arrive in battle-array 
before the Persians. Darius had thrown 30,000 cavalry and 20,000 
infantry across the river, to check the advance of the Macedonians ; 
whilst on the right bank were drawn up his choicest Persian troops 
to the number of 60,000, together with 30,000 Greek mercenaries, 
who formed the centre, and on whom he chiefiy relied. These, it 
appears, were all that the breadth of the plain allowed to be drawn 
up in line. The remainder of the vast host were posted in separate 
bodies in the farther parts of the plain, and were unable to take 
any share in the combat. Darius placed hiinself in the centre of 
the line in a magnificent state chariot. The banks of the Pinarus 
were in many parts steep, and where they were level Darius had 
caused them to be intrenched. As Alexander advanced, the Per* 
sian cavalry which had been thrown across the river were recalled , 
but the 20,000 infantry had been driven into the mountains, where 
Alexander held them in check with a small body of horse. The 
left wmg of the Macedonians, under the command of Parmenio, 
was ordered to keep near the sea, to prevent being outflanked. 
The right wing was led by Alexander in person, who rushed im- 
petuously into the water, and was soon engaged in close combat 
with the Persians. The latter were immediately routed ; but what 
chiefly decided the fortune of the day was the timidity of Darius 
himself, who, on beholding the defeat of his left wing, immediately 
took to flight. His example was followed by his whole army. 
One hundred thousand Persians are said to have been left upon the 
field. On reaching the hills Darius threw aside his royal robes, 
hifl bow and shield, and, mounting a fleet courser, was soon out 
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of reach of pursuit. The Fendan camp became the spoil of the 
Macedonians; but the tent of Darius, together with his chariot, 
robes, and arms, was reserved for Alexander himself. It was now 
that the Macedonian king first had ocular proof of the nature of 
Easteim royalty. One compartment of the tent of Darius had been 
fitted up as a bath, which steamed with the richest odours ; whilst 
another presented a magnificent pavilion, containing a table richly 
spread for the banquet of Darius. But from an adjoining tent 
issued the wail of female voices, where Sisygambis the mother, 
and Statira the wife of Darius, were lamenting the supposed death 
of the Persian monarch. Alexander sent to assure them of his 
safety, and ordered them to be treated with the most deUcate and 
respectful attention. 

Such was the memorable battle of Issus, fought in November, 
B.c. 833. A large treasure which Parmenio was sent forward with 
a detachment to seize, fell into the hands of the Macedonians at 
Damascus. Anotlier favourable result of the victory was that it 
suppressed some attempts at revolt from the Macedonian power, 
which, with the support of Persia, had been manifested in Greece. 
But, in order to put a complete stop to all such intrigues, which 
chiefly depended on the assistance of a Persian fleet, Alexander 
resolved to seize Phoenicia and Egypt, and thus to strike at the 
root of the Persian maritime power. 

Meanwhile, Darius, attended by a body of only 4000 fugitives, 
had crossed the Euphrates at Thaps&cus. Before he had set out 
from Babylon the whole forces of the empire had been summoned ; 
but he had not thought it worth while to wait for what he deemed 
a merely useless encumbrance ; and the more distant levies, which 
comprised some of the best troops of the empire, were still hasten- 
ing towards Babylon. In a short time, therefore, he would be at 
the head of a still more numerous host than that which had fought 
at Issus ; yet he thought it safer to open negotiations with Alex- 
ander than to trust to the chance of arms. With this view he sent 
a letter to Alexander, who was now at Mar&thus in Phoenicia, pro- 
posing to become his friend and ally ; but Alexander rejected all 
his overtures, and told him that he must in future be addressed 
not in the language of an equal, but of a subject. 

As Alexander advanced southwards, all the towns of Phoenicia 
hastened to open their gates ; the inliabitants of Sidon even hailed 
him as their deliverer. Tyre, also, sent to tender her submission ; 
but coupled with reservations by no means acceptable to a youth- 
ful conqueror in the full tide of success. Alexander affected to 
receive their ofifer as an unconditional surrender, and told them 
that he would visit their city and offer sacrifices to Melcart, a 
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Tyrian deity, who was considered as identical with the Grecian 
Hercules. This brought the matter to an issue. The Tyrians now 
informed him that they could not admit any foreigners within 
their walls, and that, if he wished to sacrifice to Melcart, he 
would find another and more ancient shrine in Old Tyre, on the 
mainland. Alexander indignantly dismissed the Tyrian ambas- 
sadors, and announced his intention of laying siege to their 
city. The Tyrians probably deemed it impregnable. It was by 
nature a place of great strength, and had been rendered still 
stronger by art. The island on which it stood was half a mile 
distant from the mainland; and though the channel was shallow 
near the coast, it deepened to three fathoms near the island. The 
shores of the island were rocky and precipitous, and the walls rose 
from the clifis to the height of 150 feet in solid masonry. As 
Alexander possessed no ships, the only method by which he could 
approach the town was by constructing a causeway, the materials 
for which were collected from the forests of Lib&nus and the ruins 
of Old Tyre. After overcoming many difficulties the mole was at 
length pushed to the foot of the walls ; and as soon as Alexander 
had efifected a practicable breach, he ordered a general assault 
both by land and sea. The breach was stormed under the imme- 
diate inspection of Alexander himself; and though the Tyrians 
made a desperate resistance, they were at length overpowered, 
when the city became one wide scene of indiscriminate carnage 
and plimder. The siege had lasted seven months, and the Mace- 
donians were so exasperated by the difficulties and dangers they 
had undergone that they granted no quarter. Eight thousand of 
the citizens are said to have been massacred ; and the remainder, 
with the exception of the king and some of the principal men, who 
had taken refbge in the temple of Melcart, were sold into slavery 
to the nimiber of 80,000. Tyre was taken in the month of July 
in 832. 

Whilst Alexander was engaged in the siege of Tyre, Darius made 
him further and more advantageous proposals. He now offered 
10,000 talents as the ransom of his family, together with all the 
provinces west of the Euphrates, and his daughter Barsin^ in marri- 
age, as the conditions of a peace. When these offers were submitted 
to the council, Parmenio was not unnaturally struck with their 
magnificence, and observed, that were he Alexander he would 
accept them. '•And so would I," replied the king, "were I Poj- 
menio.'* Darius, therefore, prepared himself for a desperate resist- 
ance. 

After the fall of Tyre, Alexander marched with his amy towardg 
Egypt, whilst his flest proceeded along the eoaili 
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fortress on the seanshore, obstinately held out, and delayed Ids pro- 
gress three or four months. After the capture of this city Alex- 
ander met hie lieet at Felusimn, and ordered it to sail up the Nile 
as far 88 Memphis, whither he himself marched w\th his army 
across the desert He conciliated the affection of the Egyptians 
by the respect with which he treated their national superstitious, 
whilst the Persians by an opposite line of conduct had incurred 
their deadliest hatred. He then sailed down the western branch of 
the Nile, and at its mouth traced the plan of the new city of 
Alexandria, which for many centuries continued to be not only tho 
grand emporium of Europe, Africa, and India, but also the principal 
centre of intellectual life. Being now on the confines of Libya, 
Alexander resolved to visit the celebrated oracle of Zeus (Jupiter) 
Ammon, which lay in the bosom of the Libyan wilderness. The 
conqueror was received by the priests with all the honours of sacred 
pomp. He consulted the oracle in secret, and is said never to have 
disclosed the answer which he received; though that it was an 
answer that contented him appeared from the magnificence of the 
offerings which he made to the god. Some say that Ammon saluted 
him as the son of Zeus. 

Alexander returned to PhoDuicia in the spring of 331. He then 
directed his march through Samaria, and arrived at Thapsacus on 
tho Euphrates about the end of August. After crossing the 
river he struck to the north-east through a fertile and well-supplied 
country. On his march he was told that Darius was posted with 
an immense force on the left bank of the Tigris ; but on arriving 
at that river he found nobody to dispute his passage. He then 
proceeded southwards along its banks, and after four days' march 
fell in with a few squadrons of the enemy's cavalry. From some of 
these who were made prisoners Alexander learned that Darius was 
encamped with his host on one of the extensive plains between the 
Tigris and the mountains of Kurdistan, near a village called Gku- 
gamela (the Gamel's House). The town of Arbela, after which the 
battle that ensued is commonly named, lay at about twenty miles 
distance, and there Darius had deposited his baggage and treasure. 
That monarch had been easily persuaded that his former defeat 
was owing solely to the nature of the ground ; and, therefore, he 
now selected a wide plain for an engagement, where there was 
abundant room for his multitudinous infantry, and for the evolutions 
of his horsemen and charioteers. Alexander, after giving his army 
a few days' rest, set out to meet the enemy soon after midnight, in 
order that he might come up with them about daybreak. On 
ascending some sand-hills the whole array of the Persians suddenly 
burst upon the view of the Macedonians, at the distance of three or 
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four miles. Darius, as usual, occupied the centre, surrounded by 
bis body-guard and chosen troops. In front of the royal position 
were ranged the war-chariots and elephants, and on either side the 
Greek mercenaries, to the number, it is said, of 50,000. Alexander 
spent the first day in surveying the ground and preparing for the 
attack ; he also addressed his troops, pointing out to them that the 
prize of victory would not be a mere province, but the dominion of 
all Asia. Yet so great was the tranquillity with which he contem- 
plated the result, that at daybreak on the following morning, when 
the officers came to receive his final instructions, they found him in 
a deep slumber. His army, which consisted only of 40,000 foot and 
7000 horse, was drawn up in the order which he usually observed, 
namely, with the phalanx in the centre in six divisions, and the 
Macedonian ca.valry on the right, where Alexander himself took 
his station. The Persians, fearful of being surprised, had stood 
under arms the whole night, so that the morning found them ex- 
hausted and dispirited. Some of them, however, fought with con- 
siderable bravery ; but when Alexander had succeeded in breaking 
their line by an impetuous charge, Darius mounted a fleet horso 
and took to flight, as at Issus, though the fortune of the day was yet 
far from having been decided. At length, however, the rout 
became general. Whilst daylight lasted Alexander pursued the 
flying enemy as fax as the banks of the Lycus, or Greater Zab, 
where thousands of the Persians perished in the attempt to pass the 
river. After resting his men a few hours Alexander continued the 
pursuit at midnight in the hope of overtaking Darius at Arbela. 
The Persian monarch, however, had continued his flight without 
stopping ; but the whole of the royal baggage and treasure was 
captured. 

Finding any further pursuit of Darius hopeless, Alexander now 
directed his march towards Babylon. At a little distance from the 
city the greater part of the population came out to meet him, 
headed by their priests and magistrates, tendering their submission, 
and bearing with them magnificent presents. Alexander then 
made his triumphant entry into Babylon, riding in a chariot at the 
head of his army. The streets were strewed with flowers, incense 
smoked on either hand on silver altars, and the priests celebrated 
his entry with hymns. Nor was this the mere display of a com- 
pulsory obedience. Under the Persian sway the Ohaldflsan religion 
had been oppressed and persecuted ; the temple of Belus had been 
destroyed and stiU lay in ruins ; and both priests and people conse- 
quently rejoiced at the downfall of a dynasty from which they hild 
suffered so much wrong. Alexander observed here the same 
conduct which he had adopted in Egypt. He caused the 
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temples to be restored, and proposed to offer personally, but uxxter 
the direction of the priests, a sacrifice to Belos. Alexander contem* 
plated making Babylon the capital of his future empire. His army 
was rewarded with a large donative from the Persian treasury ; and 
after being allowed to indulge for some time in the luxury of 
Babylon, was again put in motion, towards the middle of November, 
for Susa. It was there that the Persian treasures were chiefly accu- 
mulated, and Alexander had despatched one of his generals to take 
possession of the city immediately after the battle of Arbela. It was 
surrendered without a blow by the satrap Abulites. The treasure 
found there amounted to 40,000 talents in gold and silver bullion, 
and 9000 in gold Bancs. But among all these riches the interest of 
the Greeks must have been excited in a lively manner by the dis- 
covery of the spoils carried off from Greece by Xerxes. Among 
them were the bronze statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which 
Alexander now sent back to Athens, and which were long after- 
wards preserved in the Ceramicus. 

Ai Susa Alexand^ received reinforcements of about 15,000 men 
from Greece. He then directed his march south-eastwards towards 
Persepolls. His road lay through the mountainous territory of the 
XJxians, who revised him a passage unless he paid the usual tribute 
which they were in the habit of extorting even from the Penian 
kings. But Alexander routed them with great slaughter. He then 
advanced rapidly to Persepolls, whose magnificent ruins still attest 
its ancient splendour. It was the real capital of the Persian kings, 
though they generally resided at Susa during the winter, and at 
Ecbat&na in summer. The treasure found there exceeded that 
both of Babylon and Susa, and is said to have amounted to 120,000 
talents, or nearly 30,000,0002. sterling. It was here that Alexander 
is related to have committed an act of senseless foUy, by firing with 
his own hand the ancient and magnificent palace of the Persian 
kings ; of which the most charitable version is that he committed 
the act when heated with wine at the instigation of Thais, an 
Athenian courtezan. By some writers, however, the story is alto- 
gether disbelieved, and the real destruction of Persepolls referred 
to the Mahommedan epoch. Whilst at Persepolls, Alexander 
visited the tomb of Gyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy, 
which was situated at a little distance, at a city called Pasargad®. 

Thus in between three and four years after crossing the Helles- 
pont Alexander had established himself on the Persian throne. 
But Darius was not yet in his power. After the battle of Arbela 
tliat monarch had fled to Ecbat&na. It was not till about four 
months after the battle of ArbSla, and consequently early in 380, 
that Alexander quitted Persepolis to resume the pursuit of Daiius. 
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On approaching Ecbat&na he learned that the Pergian monarch 
had already fied with the little army which still adhered to him. 
Alexander, with his main body, then pursued Darius through Media 
by forced marches, and reached Bhagra, a distance of three hundred 
miles from Ecbal&na, in eleven days. Such was the rapidity of 
the march that many men and horses died of fatigue. At BhagsB 
he heard that Darius had already passed the defile called the 
** Gaepian Gh>tes," leading into the Bactrian provinces ; and, as that 
pass was fifty miles distant, urgent pursuit was evidently useless. 
He therefore allowed his ^oops five days* rest, and then resumed 
his march. Soon after passing the Gkites he learned that Darius 
had been seized and loaded with chains by his own satrap Bessug, 
who entertained the design of establishing himself in Bactria as an 
independent sovereign. This intelligence stimulated Alexander to 
make still further haste with part of his cavalry and a chosen body 
of foot. On the fourth day he succeeded in overtaking the fugitives 
with his cavalry, having been obliged to leave the infantry behind, 
with directions to follow more at leisure. The enemy, who did 
not know his real strength, were struck with consternation at his 
appearance, and fied precipitately. Bessus and his adherents now 
endeavoured to persuade Darius to fly with them, and provided a 
fleet horse for that purpose. But the Persian monarch, who had 
already experienced the generosity of Alexander in the treatment 
of his captive family, preferred ib fall into his hands, whereupon 
the conspirators mortally wounded him in the chariot in which they 
kept him confined, and then took to flight. Darius expired before 
Alexander could come up, who threw his own cloak over the body. 
He then ordered him to be magnificently buried in the tomb of his 
ancestors, and provided for the fitting education of his children. 

The next three years were employed by Alexander in subduing 
Hyrcania, Drangiana, Bactria, and Sogdiana^ and the other north- 
em provinces of the Persian empire. In these distant regions he 
founded several cities, one of which in Aria, called after him 
(Alexandria Ariorum), is stiU, under the name of Heratf one of the 
chief cities in central Asia. Alexander's stay in Prophthasia, the 
capital of Drangiana, was signalized by a supposed conspiracy 
against his life, form^ by Philotas, the son of Parmenio. Alex- 
ander had long entertained suspicions of Phildtas. But the im- 
mediate subject of accusation against him was that he had not 
revealed a conspiracy which was reported to be forming against 
Alexander's life, and which he had deemed too contemptible to 
notice. He was consequently suspected of being implicated in it ; 
and on being put to the torture he not only confeesed his own 
guilt in his agonies, but also implicated his &theh PhiUHas W 
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eaceoated, and an order was sent to Ecbat&na, where Pannenio then 
was, directing that veteran general to be put to death. A letter, 
purporting to be from his son, was handed to him ; and whilst the 
old man was engaged in reading it, Polydamns, his intimate friend, 
together with some others of Alexander's principal officers^ fell 
upon and slew him. His head was carried to Alexander. 

Meantime Bessus had assumed the royal dignity in Bactria ; bat 
upon Alexander's approach he fled across the Oxus into Sogdiana. 
Early in the summer of 829 Alexander followed him across the 
Oxus ; and shortly afterwards Bessus was betrayed by two of his 
own officers into the hands of Alexander. Bessus was carried to 
Zariaspa, the capital of Bactria, where he was brought before a 
Persian court, and put to death in a cruel and barbarous manner. 

Alexander even crossed the river Jaxartes (Sir), and defeated 
the Scythians. Sogdiana alone of the northern provinces offered 
any serious resistance to his arms. Accordingly in 328 he again 
crossed the Oxus. He divided his -army into five bodies, ordering 
them to scour the countiy in different directions. With the troops 
under his own command he marched against the fortress called the 
Sogdian Bock, seated on an isolated hill, so precipitous as to be 
deemed inaccessible, and so well supplied with provisions as to 
defy a blockade. The summons to surrender was treated with 
derision by the commander, who inquired whether the Mace- 
donians had wings? But a small body of Macedonians having 
succeeded in scaling some heights which overhung the fortress, 
the garrison became so alarmed that they immediately surrendered. 
To this place a Bactrian named Oxyartes, an adherent of Bessus, 
had sent his daughters for safety. One of them, named Boxana, was 
of surpassing beauty, and Alexander made her the partner of his 
throne (b.c. 328). 

At Maracanda (now Samarcand) he appointed his friend Clltua 
satrap of Bactria. On the eve of the parting of the two friends 
Alexander celebrated a festival in honour of the Dioscuri (Castor 
and Pollux), though the day was sacred to Dionysus (Bacchus). 
The banquet was attended by several parasites and literary 
flatterers, who magnified the praises of Alexander with extravagant 
and nauseous flattery. Clitus, whom wine had released from all 
prudent reserve, sternly rebuked their falsome adulation ; and, as 
the conversation turned on the comparative merits of the exploits 
of Alexander and his father Philip, he did not hesitate to prefer the 
exploits of the latter. He reminded Alexander of his former ser- 
vices; and, stretching forth his hand, exclaimed, '* It was this hand, 
Alexander, which saved your life at the battle of the Granicus ! ' 
The king, who was also flushed with wine, was so enraged by these 
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remarks, that he mshed at Glitos with the intention of killing him 
on the spot, but he was held back by his friends, whilst Clitus was 
at the same time hurried out of the room. Alexander, however, 
was no sooner released than, snatching a spear, he sprang to the 
door, and meeting Clitus, who was returning in equal fury to brave 
his anger, ran him through the body. But when the deed was 
done he was seized with repentance and remorse. He flung him- 
self on his couch and remamed for three whole days in an agony of 
grief, refusing all sustenance, and calling on the names of Clitus 
and of his sister Lanic€, who had been his nurse. It was not till 
his bodily strength began to fail through protracted abstinence that 
he at last became more composed, and consented to listen to the 
consolations of his friends, and the words of the soothsayers, who 
ascribed the murder of Clitus to a temporary frenzy with which 
Dionysus had visited him as a punishment for neglecting the cele- 
bratiou of his festival. 

After reducing Sogdiana, Alexander returned into Bactria in 
827, and began to prepare for his projected expedition into India. 
Whilst he was thus employed, a plot was formed against his life 
by the royal pages, incited by Hermolaus, one of their number, 
who had been punished with stripes for anticipating the king 
during a hunting party in slaying a wild boar. Hermolaus and his 
associates, among whom was Callisthenes, a pupil of Aristotle, were 
ilrst tortured, and then put to death. It seems certain that a con- 
spiracy existed; but no less certain that the growing pride and 
haughtiness of Alexander were gradually alienating from him the 
hearts of his followers. 

Alexander did not leave Bactria till late in the spring. He 
crossed the Indus by a bridge of boats near Taxila, the present 
Attockf where the river is about -1000 feet broad, and very deep. 
He now found himself in the district at present called the Penj-db 
(or the Five Rivers), Taxiles, the sovereign of the district, at once 
surrendered Taxila, his capital, and joined the Macedonian force 
with 5000 men. Hence Alexander proceeded with little resistance 
to the river Hydaspes (Bekut or Jelum). On the opposite bank, 
Porus, a powerful Indian king, prepared to dispute his progress 
with a numerous and well-appointed force. Alexander, however, 
by a skilful stratagem conveyed his army safely across the river. 
An obstinate battle then ensued. In the army of Porus were many 
elephants, the sight and smell of which frightened the horses of 
Alexander's cavalry. But these unwieldy animals ultimately proved 
OS dangerous to the Indians as to the Greeks ; for when driven 
into a narrow space they became unmanageable, and created great 
coiifasion in the ranks of Porus. By a few vigorous chaigoi 
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XndianB were completely routed, with the Ion of 12,000 alain and 
9000 prisoners. Among the latter was Poms himself who was ooo- 
ducted into the presence of Alexander. The courage which ho 
had displayed in the battle had excited the admiration of the 
Macedonian king. Momited on an enormous elephant, he retreated 
leisurely when the day was lost, and long rejected every smnmona 
to surrender ; till at length, overcome by thirst and fatig^, he per- 
mitted himself to be taken. Even in this situation Poros still 
retained his majestic bearing, the e£fect of which was increased by 
the extraordinary height of his stature. On Alexander's inquiring 
how he wished to be treated, he replied, " like a king.*' ** And 
have you no other request?" asked Alexander. " No^'* answered 
Poms ; "everything is comprehended in the word king." Struck by 
his magnanimity, Alexander not only restored him to his dominions, 
but also considerably enlarged them ; seeking by these means to 
retain him as an obedient and faithftd vassaL 

Alexander rested a month on the banks of the Hydaspea; where 
he celebrated his victory by games and sacrifices, and founded two 
towns, one of which he named Nicffia, and the other Buceph&la^ in 
honour of his gallant charger Bucephalus, which is said to have 
died there. He then overran the whole of the Penj-4b, as &r as 
the Hyph&sis {Gharra), its southern boundary. Upon reaching this 
river, the army, worn out by fatigues and dangers, positively re- 
fused to proceed any farther; although Alexander passionately 
desired to attack a monarch still more powerful than Porus, whose 
dominions lay beyond the Hyphasis. All his attempts to induce 
his soldiers to proceed proving ine£fectual, he returned to the Hy- 
daspes, when he ordered part of his army to descend the river on 
its opposite banks ; whilst he himself, at the head of 8000 men, 
embarked on board a fleet of about 2000 vessels, which he had 
ordered to be prepared with the view of sailing down the Indus to 
its mouth. 

The army began to move in November 827. The navigation 
lasted several months, but was accomplished without any serious 
opposition, except from the tribe of the Malli, who are conjectured 
to have occupied the site of the present MooUan, At the storming 
of their town the life of Alexander was exposed to imminent danger. 
He was the first to scale the walls of the citadel, and was followed 
by four officers ; but before a fifth man could mount, the ladder 
broke, and Alexander was left exposed on the wall to the missiles 
of the enemy. Leaping down into the citadel among the enemy, 
he placed his back to the wall, where he succeeded in keeping the 
enemy at bay, and slew two of their chiefs who had ventured within 
roach of his sword. But an arrow which pierced his corslet brought 
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him to the giound, famtingwith loss of blood. Two of his followers, 
who had jumped down alter him, now stood over and defended 
him; till at length, more soldiers having sealed the walls and 
opened one of the gates, sufficient numbers poured in not only to 
rescue their monarch, but to capture the citadel ; when every living 
being within the place was put to the sword. Upon arriving at the 
mouth of the Indus, Nearchus with the fleet was directed to explore 
the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf^ and the mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, with the view of establishing a maritime communi- 
cation between India and Persia. Alexander himself proceeded 
with his army, in the autumn of 826, through the burning deserts 
of Gedrosia towards Persepolis; marching himself on foot, and 
sharing the privations and fatigues of the meanest soldier. In 
these regions the very atmosphere seems to be composed of a fine 
dust, which, on the slightest wind, penetrates into the mouth and 
nose, whilst the soil affords no firm footing to the traveller. The 
march through this inhospitable region lasted 60 days, during which 
numbers of the soldiers perished from fatigue or disease. At length 
they emerged into the fertile province of Garmania. Whilst in this 
country Alexander was rejoined by Nearchus, who had arrived 
with his fieet at Harmozia (^Ormuz) ; but who subsequently prose- 
cuted his voyage to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Upon reaching Susa (b.c. 825) Alexander allowed his soldiers to 
repose &om their fatigues, and amused them with a series of brilliant 
festivities. It was here that he adopted various measures with the 
view of consolidating his empire. One of the most important was 
to form the Greeks and Persians into one people by means of inter- 
marriages. He himself celebrated his nuptials with Statira, the 
eldest daughter of Darius, and bestowed the hand of her sister, 
Drypetis, on Hephsestion. Other marriages were made between 
Alexander's officers and Asiatic women, to the number, it is said, 
of about a hundred ; whilst no fewer than 10,000 of the common 
soldiers followed their example and took native wives. As another 
means of amalgamating the Europeans and Asiatics, he caused 
numbers of the latter to be admitted into the army, and to be armed 
and trained in the Macedonian fashion. But these innovations 
were regarded with a jealous eye by most of the Macedonian 
veterans ; and this feeling was increased by the conduct of Alex- 
ander himself^ who assumed every day more and more of the state 
and manners of an eastern despot. Their long-stified dissatis&ction 
broke out into open mutiny and rebellion at a review which took 
place at Opis on the Tigris. But the mutiny was quelled by the 
decisive conduct of Alexander. He immediately ordered thirteen 
of the ringleaders to be seized and executed, and then. 
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the remaindor, pointed out to them how, by his own and i 
fother's exertiona, they had been laised from the conditioii 
scattered herdsmen to be the masters of Greece and the Icndi i 
Afiia ; aiid that, whilst he had abandoned to them the riohest aa 
most valuable fruits of his conquest, he had reserved nothing bn 
the diadem for himself^ as the mark of his superior labonrs and 
more imminent perils. He then secluded himself for two whole 
days, during which his Macedonian guard was exchanged for a 
Persian one, whilst nobles of the same nation were appointed to 
the most confidential posts about his person. Overcome by these 
marks of alienation on the part of their sovereign, the Macedoniant 
now supplicated with tears to be restored to £Etvour. A solemn 
reconciliation was effected, and 10,000 veterans were dismissed to 
their homes under the conduct of Graterus. That general was also 
appointed to the government of Macedonia in place of Antipater, 
who was ordered to repair to Asia with fresh reinforcements. 

Soon after these occurrences Alexander proceeded to Ecba- 
tana, where during the autumn he solemnized the festival of 
Dionysus with extraordinary splendour. But his enjoyment was 
suddenly converted into bitterness by the death of his friend 
HephsBstion, who was carried off by a fever. This event threw 
Alexander into a deep melancholy, from which he never entirely 
recovered. The memory of HephsBstion was honoured by ex- 
travagant marks of public mourning, and his body was conveyed to 
Babylon, to be there interred with the utmost magnificence. 

Alexander entered Babylon iu the spring of 321, notwithstand- 
ing the warnings of the priests of Belus, who predicted some seri- 
ous evil to him if he entered the city at that time. Babylon was 
now to witness the consummation of his triumphs and of his life. 
Ambassadors from all parts of Greece, from Libya, Italy, and pro- 
bably from still more distant regions, were waiting to salute hiTw^ 
and to do homage to him as the conqueror of Asia ; the fieet under 
Kearchus had arrived after its long and enterprising voyage ; whilst 
for the reception of this navy, which seemed to turn the inland 
capital of his empire into a port, a magnificent harbour was in pro> 
cess of construction. The mind of Alexander was still occupied 
with plans of conquest and ambition ; his next design was the 
subjugation of Arabia ; which, however, was to be only the stepping- 
stone to the conquest of the whole known world. He despatched 
three expeditions to survey the coast of Arabia ; ordered a fleet to 
be built to explore the Caspian sea ; and engaged himself in 
surveying the course of the Euplirates, and in devising improve- 
ments of its navigation. The period for commencing the Arabian 
campaign had already arrived ; solemn sacrifices were offered up 
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for its success, and grand banquets were given previous to departure. 
At these carousals Alexander drank deep ; and at the termination 
of the one given by his favourite, Medina, he was seized with un- 
equivocal symptoms of fever. For some days, however, he neglected 
the disorder, and continued to occupy himself with the necessary 
preparations for the march. But in eleven days the malady had 
gained a fatal strength, and terminated his life on the 28th of June, 
B.C. 823, at the early age of 32. Whilst he lay speechless on his 
deathbed his favourite troops were admitted to see him ; but he 
could offer them no other token of recognition than by stretching 
out his hand. 

Few of the great characters of history have been so differently 
judged as Alexander. Of the magnitude of his exploits, indeed, 
and of the justice with which, according to the usual sentiments of 
mankind, they confer upon him the title of ** Great,** there can be 
but one opinion. His military renown, however, consists more in 
the seemingly extravagant boldness of his enterprises than in the 
real power of the foes whom he overcame. The resistance he met 
with was not greater than that which a European army experiences 
In the present day &om one composed of Ajedatics ; and the empire 
of the East was decided by the two battles of Issus and Arbela. 
His chief difficulties were the geographical difficulties of distance, 
climate, and the nature of the ground traversed. But this is no 
proof that he was incompetent to meet a foe more worthy of his 
military skill ; and his proceedings in. Greece before his departure 
show the reverse. His motives, it must be allowed, seem rather 
to have sprung from the love of personal glory and the excitement 
of conquest, than from any wish to benefit his subjects. Yet on the 
whole his achievements, tiiough they undoubtedly occasioned great 
partial misery, must be regarded as beneficial to the human race. 
By his conquests the two continents were put into closer communi- 
cation with one another ; and both, but particularly Asia, were the 
gainers. The language, the arts, and the literature of Greece were 
introduced into the East ; and after the death of Alexander Greek 
kingdoms were formed in the western parts of Asia, which oon- 
tinned to exist for many generations. 
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Tirit roA omplre of Aleunder tlie Qnat vu dinded, at Ma deatli, 
nmnnft liii gununds; bat, betan relatiiig their hialoiT, It ii 
nnriiMni7 tn ttikB ft brief retroipectiTe gUooe at the albin at 
llrtHHiii. Tliruo jonn ftflor Alexaodei had quitted Bnropa tlw 
H|inrtHiii nuula a Tigoion* effort to tiutiw off the Maoedtmiati joke, 
'rtii'; wiirn Jciinoil h; moit of the Peloponneaiaii states ; bat though 
tlii-y Hint wlUi Kjmu luooosa at Brit, the; were finall; defeated with 
ItriHit «lHUKlil«ir by AtitipiLtor near Megalopolis. Agis fell in the 
lin(lli% iiihI tli<i olioliw of Greooe vere riveted more finnlj than 
iivi<r, Tlili Tlrti'Ty, a)ul tlio sncoessea of Aleiauder io the Satt, 
i>iiiHiiiniKnl tlio MuciKloiiiun portj in Athena to take actiTe mea- 
mimmtHalniit Diiiiiiwtlidiiiisi uiid Ascliinos revived an old ohai^' 
iiHiiliint lilm vbluli hiul lain dormant for seTeraJ yean. Boon after 
tlin Iwltlii of UlimroiWlH, Utiwiiiliou had proposed that Demostbenei 
idioiilil lin I'riwi'UtiHl wlUi n K"ldun orown in the theatm during th« 
^mnl liloiijriilutt fiiiUTui.uii ncimimt oTthe serfioes he had oonferred 
ii|Hin hi* iHiiiiilry. for i>ni|KHUiig this decree .Kschiaea indicted 
(llndpliiill : liul ihollKb tlie Intlut was tlio noininal defendant it waa 
l)iitniiiitlii>iini wlui WW nuily {mt npou hii trial. The case waa 
ilmililiil til HHU n.o., itiid luis Ikhid liiiniortHliJicd by the memorable 
ntiil Rlill <>«tniit «|H<i>iiIii<« of .fCwhiiios 'Aguinat Otedphoo,' aiid 
(if tiiMiiiiKllii'iuw 'I'll tlin ('mvrii.' .Jldvliiiii's. who did not obtain 
A flUh iHirt iif I1it> vutn^ HUil I'oiuRHiuiiiitly become himself liable 
to n |H<iMlly, WM M> i)lin|:rliii>d nt his defeat tltat he nitired to 

Ill ti.i<. 9'i!i UBTptlus arrived lii AUit>iia. He had been IM 
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by Alexaiuler at Ecbatana in charge of the royal treasures, and 
appears also to have held the important satrapy of Babylon. 
During the absence of Alexander in India he gave himself up 
to the most extravagant luxury and profusion, squandering the 
treasures intrusted to him, at the same time that he alienated the 
people subject to his rule by his lustful excesses and extortions. 
He had probably thought that Alexander would never return from 
the remote regions of the East into which he had penetrated ; 
but when he at length learnt that the king was on his march back 
to Susa, and had visited with unsparing rigour those of his officers 
who had been guilty of any excesses during his absence, he at once 
saw that his only resource was in flight Collecting together all 
the treasures which he could, and assembling a body of 6000 
mercenaries, he hastened to the coast of Asia, and from thence 
crossed over to Attica, At first the Athenians refused to receive 
him; but bribes administered to some of the principal orators 
induced them to alter their determination. Such a step was 
tantamount to an act of hostility against Macedonia itself; and 
accordingly Antipater called i^n the Athenians to deliver up 
Harpalus, and to bring to trial those who had accepted his bribes. 
The Athenians did not venture to disobey these demands. Harpalus 
was put into confinement, but succeeded in making his escape from 
prison. Demosthenes was among the orators who were brought 
to trial for corruption. He was declared to be guilty, and was con- 
demned to pay a fine of 50 talents. Not being able to raise that 
sum, he was thrown into prison; but he contrived to make his 
escape, and went into exile. There are, however, good grounds for 
doubting his guilt ; and it is more probable that he fell a victim to 
the implacable hatred of the Macedonian party. Upon quitting 
Athens Demosthenes resided chiefly at ^gina or Trcezen, in sight 
of his native land, and whenever he looked towards her shores it 
was observed that he shed tears. 

When the news of Alexander's death reached Athens, the 
anti-Macedonian party, which, since the exile of Demosthenes, 
was led by Hyperides, carried aU before it. The people in a 
decree declared their determination to support the liberty of 
Greece. Envoys were despatched to aU the Grecian states to 
announce the determination of Athens, and to exhort them to 
struggle with her for their independence. This call was responded 
to in the Peloponnesus only by the smaller states, whilst Sparta, 
Arcadia, and Achaia kept aloof. In northern Greece the con- 
federacy was joined by most of the states except the Bosotiaiis; 
and Leosthenes was appointed oommander-in-olU^ of .tilt alUiii 
forces. 
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The allied anny ojBsembled in the neighbonrhood of ThermopjlA. 
Auiipater now advanced from the north, and offered battle in the 
vale of the Sperchens; but being deeerted by hia Theflsallaa 
cavalry, who went over to hia opponents during the heat of the 
engagement, he was obliged to retreat, and threw bimffftl f info 
Lamia, a strong fortress on the Malian golf. Leoethenea, demiooi 
to finish the war at a blow, pressed the siege with the uinx)8t 
vigour ; but his assaults were repulsed, and he was compelled to 
resort to the slower method of a blockade. From this town 
the contest between Antipater and the allied Oreeks has been 
called the Lamian War. 

The novelty of a victory over the Macedonian aims was received 
with boundless exultation at Athens, and this feeling was raised 
to a still higher pitch by the arrival of an embassy fix>m Antipater 
to sue for peace. But the Athenians were so elated with their 
good fortune, that they would listen to no terms but the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Antipater. Mecmtime Demosthenes, though 
still an exile, exerted himself in various parts of the Pelqponnesiit 
in counteracting the envoys of Antipater, and in endearoming 
to gain adherents to the cause of Athens and the allies. The 
Athenians in return invited Demosthenes back to his native comitiy, 
and a ship was sent to convey him to PirsBUS, where he mm 
received with extraordinary honours. 

Meanwhile Leonnatus, governor of the Hellespontine Plu7gia« 
had appeared on the theatre of war with an army of 20,000 foot 
and 2500 horse. Leosthenes had been slain at Lamia in a sally 
of the besieged ; and Antiphilus, on whom the command of the 
allied army devolved, hastened to offer battle to Leonnatus 
before he could arrive at Lamia. The hostile armies met in one 
of the plains of Thessaly, where Leonnatus was killed and 
Lis troops defeated. Antipater, as soon as the blockade of 
Lamia was raised, had pursued Antiphilus, and on the day 
after the battle he effected a junction with the beaten army of 
Leonnatus. 

Shortly afterwards Antipater was still further reinforced by the 
arrival of Craterus with a considerable force from Asia ; and being 
now at the head of an army which outnumbered the forces of the 
allies, he marched against tiiem, and gained a decisive victory over 
them near Crannon in Thessaly, on the 7th of August, b.c. 822. 
The allies were now compelled to sue for peace; but Antipater 
refiisod to treat with them except as separate states, foreseeing that 
by this means many would be detached from the confederacy. 
The result answered his expectations. One ty one the various 
states submitted, till at length all had laid down their arms. 
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Athens, the original instigator of the insurrection, now lay at 
the mercy of the conqueror. As Antipater advanced, Phocion 
used all the influence which he possessed with the Macedonians 
in favour of his countrymen ; but he could obtain no other terms 
than an unconditional surrender. On a second mission Phocion 
received the final demands of Antipater ; which were, that the 
Athenians should deliver up a certain number of their orators, 
among whom were Demosthenes and Hyperides ; that their political 
franchise should be limited by a property qualification; that 
they should receive a Macedonian garrison in Munychia ; and 
that they should defray the expenses of the war. Such was 
the result of the Lamian war, which riveted the Macedonian fetters 
more firmly than ever. 

After the return of the envoys bringing the ultimatum of 
Antipater, the sycophant Demades procured a decree for the death 
of the denounced orators. Demosthenes, and the other persons 
compromised, made their escape from Athens before the Mace- 
donian garrison arrived, ^gina was their first place of refuge, but 
they soon parted in different directions. Hyperides fled to the 
temple of Demeter (Ceres) at Hermion^ in Peloponnesus, whilst 
Demosthenes took refuge in that of Poseidon (Neptune) in the isle 
of Calaurea, near Troezen. But the satellites of Antipater, under 
the guidance of a Thurian named Archias, who had formerly been 
an actor, tore them &om their sanctuaries. Hyperides was carried 
to Athens, and it is said that Antipater took the brutal and 
cowardly revenge of ordering his tongue to be cut out, and his 
remains to be thrown to the dogs. Demosthenes contrived at least 
to escape the insults of the tyrannical conqueror. Archias at first 
endeavoured to entice him from his sanctuary by the blandest 
promises. But Demosthenes, forewarned, it is said, by a dream, 
fixing his eyes intently on him, exclaimed, " Tour acting, Archias, 
never touched me formerly, nor do your promises now." And when 
Archias began to employ threats, "Good,** said Demosthenes; 
" now you speeik as from the Macedonian tripod ; before you wero 
only playing a part. But wait awhile, and let me write my last 
directions to my family." So taking his writing materials, he put 
the reed into his moutli, and bit it for some time, as was his custom 
when composing ; after which he covered his head with his garment 
and reclined against a pillar. The guards who accompanied 
Archias, imagining this to be a mere trick, laughed and called him 
coward, whilst Archias began to renew his fSalse persuasions. 
Demosthenes, feeling the poison work — ^for such it was that he had 
concealed in the reed— now bade him lead on. "ToumtgrnoWt 
said he, ** enact the part of Creon, and cast me ooi 
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at leftft, O gracioiu PoaeidfHi, I have not polluted tliy temple bji 
dfAtli, which Anti\AU:T and his Hacedonianfl would ncvt Iw 
•cnipled at.'* But whilat he waa endeaToaiing to walk oat; ha h 
down by the altar and expired. 

The hUtorj of Alexander'! ancc eMo ri is mariced from fln 
to last by diflsenaiona, Crimea, and mucrapnloiia ambition. It 
is only iieceMary for the porpoae of the present work to mentlaB 
Ycry briefly tlie most important events. 

Alexander on his deatli-bed is said to bare given his ngnet-iing 
to Perdiccas, bat he had left no legitimate heir to his thronflb 
tlioagh his wife Roxana was pregnant On the day after Alex- 
ander's death a military council was assembled, in which Perdioou 
assumed a leading part; and in which, after mnch debate, an 
arrangement was at length effected on the following basis : That 
Philip Arrhidflius, a young man of weak intellect, the halfbrotfaer 
of Alexander (being the son of Philip by a Thesaaliaa woman 
named Philinna), should be declared king, reserving however 
to the child of lioxana, if a son should be bom, a share in the 
sov<!reignty : tliat tlie government of Macedonia and Greece should 
\h} divided b<:tween Antipater and Cratenis: that Ptolemy shoold 
proHido over Kgypt and the adjacent countries i that AiitigOmis 
should liavo Plirygia Proper, Lycia, and Pamphylia: that the 
Ilt^llf'spontine Phrygia should be assigned to Leonnatns: that 
Kuiiidnns should liavo the satrapy of Paphlagonia and Cappadoda, 
w)ii(^h rountrifis, howovftr, still remained to be subdued : and that 
Tlirncfi should bo committed to Lysimachus. Perdiccas reserved 
for liiniHi*lf the command of tiio horse-guards, the post before held 
liy llf'phmHtioii, in virtuo of which he became the guardian of 
riiilip ArrhidmuH, iho nominal sovereign. It was not for some 
titno iiftor thi'Ho iirran^oinonts had been completed that the last 
rilrn wrro paid to A loxand(T's remains. They were conveyed 
to Aloxafulriii, and dr]K)HittMl in a cemetery which afterwards 
IxMMitiin tlio hurial-plaoo of tho Ptolemies. Nothing could exceed 
U)f« nuiKiiifhn*ii(*o of tho funeral car, which was adorned with 
ornanuMiiH of nuuuiivo gold, an<l was so heavy, that it was more than 
n your in boiufc t'onvoyod fn>ni llabylon to S3rria, tliough drawn 
1\v 84 niuloH. In ilno (iint* Uoxana was delivered of a son, to whom 
tho nanio of AIi«xinuli«r >vhh givtMi, and who was declared the 
|mrtni*r of Arrlii(l(t«ui( in tlio empire. Koxana had previonaly 
invfUKhHl Stiitim and hor Nintor Dr^'potis to Babylon, where she 
oiniMml thf>in to )h« Hoorotly aMMUHHinatrd. 

ri«rtliooaii poHiii>iiHiHl inoro {xtwrr than any of Alexander's geno> 
ruin, ami \w now iiH)iirr«l to tlio Maavlonian throne. His designs, 
howovor, worti not unknown to Antigonus and Ptolemy ; and when 
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he attempted' to bring Antigoniis to triid fbr'some offence in the 
government of his satrapy, that general made his escape to Mace- 
donia, where he revealed to Antipater the full extent of the 
ambitious schemes of Perdiccas, and tiius at once induced Antipater 
and Graterus to unite in a league with him and Ptolemy, and 
openly declare war against the regent. Thus assailed on all sides, 
Perdiccas resolved to direct his arms in the first instance against 
Ptolemy. In the spring of b.c. 821 he accordingly set out on 
his march against Egypt, at the head of a formidable army, 
and accompanied by Philip Arrhidasus, and Boxana and hei 
infant son. He advanced without opposition as far as Pelusium, 
but he found the banks of the Nile strongly fortified and guarded 
by Ptolemy, and was repulsed in repeated attempts to force the 
passage of the river; in the last of which, near Memphis, he 
lost-^eat numbers of men by the depth and rapidity of the current. 
Perdiccas had neiVer been popular with the soldieiy, and these 
disasters completely alienated their affections. A con^iracy was' 
formed against him, and some of his chief officers murdered him in 
his tent. 

The death of Perdiccas was followed by a fresh distribution 
of the provinces of the empire. At a meeting of the generals held 
at Tripaxadisus in Syria, towards the end of the year 821 B.C., 
Antipater was declared regent, retaining the government of Mace- 
donia and Greece; Ptolemy was continued in the government 
of Egypt; Seleucus received the satrapy of Babylon; whilst 
Antigonus not only retained his old province, but was rewarded 
with that of Susiana. 

Antipater did not long survive these events. He died in the 
year 318, at the advanced age of 80, leaving Polysperchon, one of 
Alexander's oldest generals, regent; much to the surprise and 
mortification of his son Gassander, who received only the secondary 
dignity of Ghiliareh, or commander of the cavalry. Gassander was 
now bent on obtaining the regency ; but seeing no hope of success 
in Macedonia, he went over to Asia to solicit the assistance of 
Antigonus. 

Polysperchon, on his side, sought to conciliate the fHendship 
of the Grecian states, by proclaiming them all &ee and independent, 
and by abolishing the oligarchies which had been set up by 
Antipater. In order to enforce these measures, Polysperchon 
prepared to march into Greece, whilst his son Alexander was 
despatched beforehand with an army towards Athens, to compel 
the Macedonian garrison under the command of Nioanor to 
evacuate Munychia. Nicanor, however, reftised to move 
orders from Gassander, whose general he deolerad 
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FliocioQ was sospected of intrig^aing m &YOtir of Nioanoi; audi 
boing accused of treason, fled to Alexander, now encamped befiue 
the walls of Athens. Alexander sent Phocion to his father, who 
sent him back to Athens in chains, to be tried by the Athenian 
people. The tlioatre, where his trial was to take place, -was aoon 
fall to overflowing. Phocion was assailed on every aide by the 
clamours of his enemies, which prevented his defence from being 
heard, and he was condemned to death by a show of hands. 
To the last Phocion maintained his calm and dignified, bni 
somewhat contemptuous bearing. When some wretohed man 
spat npon him as he passed to the prison, **WtIL no one," said 
he, "check this foUow's indecency?" To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his son Phocns, he 
answered, ** Only that he bear no grudge against the Athenians." 
And when the hemlock which had been prepared waa fonnd 
insufficient for all the condemned, and the jailer would not Annish 
more unless he was paid for it, '* Give the man his money,'* said 
Phocion to one of his friends, ** since at Athens one cannot even die 
for nothing." He died in b.c. 317, at the age of 85. The Athe- 
nians afterwards repented of their conduct towards Phocion. Tfi« 
bones, which had been cast out on the frontiers of Megaia, were 
brought back to Athens, and a bronze statue was erected to his 
memory. 

Whilst Alexander was negotiating with Nicanor about tho 
surrender of Munychia, Cassander arrived in the PirsBus with a 
considerable army, with which Antigonus had supplied him. Poly- 
sperchon was obliged to retire from Athens, and Cassander estab- 
lished an oligarchical government in the city under the presidency 
of Demetrius of Phalerus. 

Although Polysperchon was supported by Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, he proved no match for Cassander, who 
became master of Macedonia after the fall of Pydna in b.c. 316. 
In tills city Olympias had taken refuge together with Boxana and 
her son ; but after a blockade of some months it was obliged 
to surrender. Olympias had stipulated that her life should be 
spared, but Cassander soon afterwards caused her to be murdered, 
and kept Boxana and her son in custody in the citadel of Amphi- 
polis. Shortly afterwards Cassander began the restoration of 
Thebes (b.c. 315), in the twentieth year after its destruction by 
Alexander, a measure highly popular with the Greeks. 

A new war now, broke out in the East. Antigonus had become 
the most powerful of Alexander's successors. He had conquered 
Eumenes, who had long defied his arms, and he now began to 
dispose of the provinces as he thought fit His increasing power 
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and ambiilotis projects led to a general coalition against him, con- 
sisting of Ptolemy, Seleucns, Gassander, and Lysimachns, the 
governor of Thrace. The war began in the year 815, and was 
carried on with great vehemence and alternate success in Syria, 
Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and Greece. After four years all parties 
became exhausted with the struggle, and peace was accordingly 
concluded in 311, on condition that the Greek cities should be free, 
that Cassander should retain his authority in Europe till Alexander 
came of age, that Ptolemy and Lysimachns should keep possession 
of Egypt and Thrace respectively, and that Antigonus should have 
the government of all Asia. This hollow peace, which had been 
merely patched up for the convenience of the parties concerned, 
was not of long duration. It seems to have been the immediate 
cause of another of those crimes which disgrace the history of 
Alexander's successors. His son, Alexander, who had now attained 
the age of sixteen, was still shut up with his mother Boxana in 
Amphipolis; and his partisans, with injudicious Eeal, loudly ex- 
pressed their wish that he should be released and placed upon the 
throne. In order to avert this event Cassander contrived the secret 
murder both of the mother and the son. 

This abominable act, however, does not appear to have caused a 
breach of the peace. Ptolemy was the first to break it (b.c. 310), 
under the pretext that Antigonus, by keeping his garrisons in the 
Greek cities of Asia and the islands, had not respected that article 
of the treaty which guaranteed Grecian freedom. After the war 
had lasted three years Antigonus resolved to make a vigorous effort 
to wrest Greece from the hands of Cassander and Ptolemy, who 
held all the principal towns in it. Accordingly, in the summer of 
307 B.C. he dcGpatched his son Demetrius from Ephesus to Athens, 
with a fleet of 250 sail, and 5000 talents in money. Demetrius, who 
afterwards obtained the surname of ** Poliorcetes," or ** Besieger of 
Cities," was a young man of ardent temperament and great abilities. 
Upon arriving at the Pirssus he immediately proclaimed the object 
of his expedition to be the liberation of Athens and the expulsion of 
the Macedonian garrison. Supported by the Macedonians, Deme- 
trius the Phalerean had now ruled Athens for a period of more than 
ten years. Of mean birth, Demetrius the Phalerean owed his 
elevation entirely to his talents and perseverance. His skill as an 
orator raised him to distinction among his countrymen ; and his 
politics, which led him to embrace the party of Phocion, reconl- 
mended him to Cassander and the Macedonians. He cultivated 
many branches of literature, and was at once an historian, a philo- 
sopher, and a poet ; but none of his works have come down to us. 
The Athenians heard with pleasure the proclamations of the son oi 
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Autigonns ; his namesake, the Phalerean, -was obliged to snrrendoc 
the city to him, and to close his political career by retiring to 
Thebes. The Macedonian garrison in Munychia offered a slight 
resistanse, which was soon overcome. Demetrius Polioroetes then 
formally announced to the Athenian assembly the restoration of 
their ancient constitution, and promised them a large donative of 
com and ship-timber. This munificence was repaid by the Athenians 
with the basest and most abject flattery. Both Demetrius and his 
father were deified, and two new tribes, those of Antigonias and 
Demetrias, were added to the existing ten which derived their 
names from the ancient heroes of Attica. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes did not, however, remain long at Athens. 
Early in 306 b.c. he was recaUed by his father, and, sailing 
to Cyprus, undertook the siege of Salamis. Ptolemy hastened 
to its relief with 140 vessels and 10,000 troops. The battle that 
ensued was one of the most memorable in the annals of ancient 
naval warfiEU'e, more particularly on account of the vast size of 
the vessels engaged. Ptolemy was completely defeated; and so 
important was the victory deemed by Antigonus, that on the 
strength of it he assumed the title of king, which he also conferred 
upon his son. This example was followed by Ptolemy, Selencus, 
and Lysimachus. 

Demetrius now undertook an expedition against Bhodes, which 
had refused its aid in the attack upon Ptolemy. It was from the 
memorable siege of Bhodes that Demetrius obtained his name of 
" Poliorcetes." After in vain attempting to take the town from the 
sea-side, by means of floating batteries, from which stones of 
enormous weight were hurled from engines with incredible force 
against the walls, he determined to alter his plan and invest 
it on the land-side. With the assistance of Epimachus, an Athe- 
nian engineer, he constructed a machine which, in anticipation of 
its effect, was called HelepSlis, or "the city-taker." This was a 
square wooden tower, 150 feet high, and divided into nine stories, 
filled with armed men, who discharged missiles through apertures 
in the sides. When armed and prepared for attack, it required the 
strength of 2300 men to set this enormous machine in motion. Bat 
though it was assisted by the operation of two battering-rams, each 
150 feet long and propelled by the labour of 1000 men, the 
Uhodians were so active in repairing the breaches made in their 
walls, that, after a year spent in the vain attempt to take the town, 
Demetrius was forced to retire and grant the Bhodians peace. 

In 301 B.C. the struggle between Antigonus and his rivals 

waa brought to a close by the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in which 

AndgonuB was killed, and 1[^ axm^ Qom^letely defeated. He had 
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attained the age of 81 at the time of his death. A third partition 
of the empire of Alexander was now made. Selencns and 
Lysimachus shared between them the possessions of Antigonns. 
Lysimachus seems to have had the greater part of Asia Minor, 
whilst the whole country from the coast of Syria to the Euphrates, 
as well as a part of Fhrygia and Cappadocia^ fell to the share of 
Seleucus. The latter founded on the Orontes a new capital of his 
empire, which he named Antioch, after his father Antiochus, and 
which long continued to be one of the most important Greek cities 
in Asia. The fall of Autigonus secured Cassander in the possessiou 
of Greece. 

Demetrius was now a fugitive, but in the following year he was 
agreeably surprised by receiving an embassy from Seleucus, by 
which that monarch solicited his daughter Stratonic^ in marriage. 
Demetrius gladly granted the request, and found himself so much 
strengthened by this alliance, that in the spring of the year 296 he 
was in a condition to attack Athens, which he captured after a long 
siege, and drove out the bloodthirsty tyrant Lachares, who had 
been established there by Cassander. 

Meanwhile Cassander had died shortly before the siege of 
Athens, and was succeeded on the throne of Macedon by his eldest 
son, Philip IV.* But that young prince died in 295, and the 
succession was disputed between his two brothers, Antipater and 
Alexander. Demetrius availed himself of the distracted state of 
Macedonia to make himself master of that country (b.c. 294). He 
reigned over Macedonia, and the greater part of Greece, about 
seven years. He aimed at recovering the whole of his father's 
dominions in Asia ;'but before he was ready to take the field, his 
adversaries, alarmed at his preparations, determined to forestall 
him. In tiie spring of b.c. 287 Ptolemy sent a powerful fleet 
against Greece, while Pyrrhus on the one eide and Lysimachus 
on the other simultaneously invaded Macedonia. Demetrius had 
completely alienated his own subjects by his proud and haughty 
bearing, and by his lavish expenditure on his own luxuries; 
while Pyrrhus by his generosity, affability, and daring courage, 
had become the hero of the Macedonians, who looked upon him 
as a second Alexander. The appearance of Pyrrhus was the 
signal for revolt : the Macedonian troops flocked to his standard 
and Demetrius was compelled to fly. Pyrrhus now ascended the 
throne of Macedonia ; but his reign was of brief duration ; and 
at the end of seven months he was in turn driven out by Lysi' 
xnnchus. Demetrius made several attempts to regain his power 

* PhUlp ArrhidflBus is oalled PliiUp TIL 
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C!U.P. XXI. 



In Qreectik and fiien aat oul fbr Aria, where be miaceoArtij 
ond«aTOiiied to establiah himself in tlie territorieB of LydmsohoB, 
and of hifl Bou-in-lAw BeleiH»u. Fulling at length into the baodi 
of the latter, be naa kept in a kind of magnificent c^tiTily in 
a royal reddenoe in Sjria; vbere, in 283, at the eoAj age of 59. 
big chequered career waa brought to a close, parti; b; chagrin, and 
partly by the if"^"?' indulgences with which be endeavoured to 
diTert'it. 




CMn of Demetilui Polloi 



Lynmachiig. Selencna, and Ptolemy now divided the empire of 
Alexander between ftem. In Egypt the aged Ptolemy had abdi- 
cated in 285 in &voar of hU eon by Berenice afterwards known m 
Ptolemy Philadel^Jina, and to the eicluaion of bis eldest son, 
Ptolemy Oeraonua, by bis wife Enrydic^. Ptolemy Oenumns 
quitted Egypt in disgust, and fled to the court of Lyrimeohus; and 
Arsinod, the wife of LyedmacboB. jealous of her stepson Agathoclee, 




Ouln ot rtolsmj I, Sour. 



tbe heir apparent to the throne, and dedrons of secnring tbe 
sacoeasion for her own cbildren, conspired with Ptolemy Ceranrras 
againstthe life of Agathocles. She even procured the consent of 
Lyrimochns to his murder ; and alter some vain attempts to make 
away with bim by poison, be was flung into prison, where Ftolemy 
Oeniiunsdeepatohedhun with his own band. Lysandra, the mother 
ofAgatboideB, fled with the test tJL'axit ^jxaiX-^ \a 9a\a-aatu, to dmiand 
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from him protection and Tsngaance ; and Eelencns, indaoed b; 
the hopes of siicceas, inspired by the discontent and diaaenaiong 
which so fool an act had eiiakd among the snbjeots of L;al- 
macbns, e^raused bar cause. The hostilitiMwhioh en«aed betwecm 
him and Lysimacbtu were brought to a tenninatian hy the 
battle of Conipedion, fought near Sordii in 281, in vrliich Lysi- 
machns was defeated and slain. By this victory, Macedonia, and 
the whole of Alexander's empire, with the exception of £^ypt, 
•anthem Syria, Cypms, and part of Fhcenida, fell nuder the sceptre 
of Seleacus. 




That monarch, who had not beheld his natiTe land ahica 
he fint joined the expedition of Alexander, now crowed the 
Hellespont to take possession of Hacedooia. Ptolemy Oerannns, 
who after the battle of Ckirapedion had thrown himself on the 
mercy of Selencns, and had been rec^Ted with ibrgiveuess and 
favour, Bocompanied him on this journey. The murder of Aga- 
tlioole« bad oat been committed by Ftolemy merely to oblige 
Arainod. He had even then designs opoa the snpreme power, 
which he now completed by another crime. As Seleocos stopped 
to lacrifloe at a celebrated altar near Lysimaohia in Thiace, 
Ptolemy treacheronaly asfOssinated him by stabbing him in the 
back (280). After this base and cowai^y act, Ptolemy Ceiannna, 
who gave himself oat as the avenger of Lysimachos, was, by one 
of those movements wholly inexplicable to oar modem notioos, 
sainted Uag by the army i bat the Asiatio dominions of Selencns 
fell to his son Antiochus, tnmamed Boter. The crime of Ptolemy, 
however, was speedily overtaken by a just punishment. Id thu 
very same year his Ungdam of Macedonia and Thisce was invaded 
b; an immense host of Celts, and Ptolemy fell at the bead 
of the foroaa which he led against them. A second invasion 
of the same barbarians compelled the Greeks to raise a fores 
Ibr their defence, which was iDtrnsted to the command of the 
Atheoiai] Callippns (s.a 279). On this oooasion the Oeltft 
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tvttracted by the report of treasures which were now perhaps 
little more than an empty name, penetrated as far southwardft as 
Delphi, with the view of plundering the temple. The god, it is 
said, Tindicated his sanctuary on this occasion in the same 
supematoral manner as when it was attacked by the Persians : it 
is at all events certain that the Celts were reptdsed with great loss, 
including that of their leader Breimus. Nevertheless some of their 
tribes succeeded in establishing themselves near the Danube ; 
others settled on the sea-coast of Thrace whilst a third portion 
passed over into Asia, and gave their name to the countiy called 
G^latia. 

After the death of Ptolemy Geraunus, Macedonia fell for some 
time into a state of anarchy and confusion, and the crown was dis- 
puted by several pretenders. At length, in 278, Antigonus Gtonatas, 
son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, succeeded in establishing himself on 
the throne of Macedonia ; and, with the exception of two or three 
years (274-272) during which he was temporarily expelled by 
Pyrrhus,he continued to retain possession of it till his death in 239. 
The struggle between Antigonus and Pyrrhus was brought to a 
close at Argos in 272. Pyrrhus had marched into the Peloponnesus 
with a large force in order to make war upon Sparta, but with the 
collateral design of reducing the places which still held out for 
Antigonus. Pyrrhus, having failed in an attempt to take Sparta, 
marched against Argos, where Antigonus also arrived with his 
forces. Both armies entered the city by opposite gates ; and in a 
battle which ensued in the streels Pyrrhus was struck &om his 
horse by a tile hurled by a woman from a house-top, and was then 
despatched by some soldiers of Antigonus. Such was the inglo- 
rious end of one of the bravest and most warlike monarchs of 
antiquity ; whose character for moral virtue, though it would not 
stand the test of modem scrutiny, shone out conspicuously in com- 
parison with that of contemporary sovereigns. 

Antigonus Gronatas now made himself master of the greater port 
of Peloponnesus, which he governed by means of tyrants whom he 
established in various cities. 

While all Greece, with the exception of Sparta, seemed hopelessly 
prostrate at the feet of Macedonia, a new political power, which 
sheds a lustre on the declining period of Grecian history, arose in a 
small province in Peloponnesus, of which the very name has been 
hitherto rarely mentioned since the heroic age. In Achaia, a 
narrow slip of coimtry upon the shores of the Corinthian gulf^ a 
league, chiefly for religious purposes, had existed from a very early 
period among the twelve chief cities of the province. This league, 
however, had never possessed m\xc\i'^o^\icQ\\£Q^\f^'^»5i^^«.^^ It had 
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been sappressed by the Macedonians. At the time of which we 
are speaking Antigonus Gonatas was in possession of all the 
cities formerly belonging to the league, either by means of his 
garrisons or of the tyrants who were subservient to him. It 
was, however, this very oppression that led to a revival of the 
league. The Achssan towns, now only ten in number, as two 
had been destroyed by earthquakes, began gradually to coalesce 
again ; but Aratus of Sicyon, one of the most remarkable characters 
of this period of Grecian history, was the man who, about the year 
261 B.C., first called the new league into active political existence. 
He had long lived in exile at Argos, whilst his native city groaned 
under the dominion of a succession of tyrants. Having collected a 
bond of exiles, he surprised Sicyon in the night time, and drove out 
the last and most unpopular of these tyrants. Instead of seizing 
the tyranny for himself, as he might easily have done, Aratus con- 
sulted only the advantage of his coimtry, and with this view united 
Sicyon with the Achsean league. The accession of so important a 
town does not appear to have altered the constitution of the con- 
federacy. The league was governed by a Straiegus, or general, 
whose functions were both military and civU; a Grammatew,, or 
secretary; andacoxmcil oit&n.Demiurgi, The sovereignty, however, 
resided in the general assembly, which met twice a year in a sacred 
grove near udSgium. It was composed of every Achsan who had 
attained the age of thirty, and possessed the right of electing the 
officers of the league, and of deciding all questions of war, peace, 
foreign alliances, and the like. In the year 245 b.c. Aratus was 
elected Slrategm of the league, and again in 243. In the latter of 
these years he succeeded in wresting Corinth from the Macedonians 
by another nocturnal surprise, and uniting it to the league. The 
confederacy now cfpread with wonderful rapidity. It was soon 
joined by Trcezen, Epidaurus, Hermion^ and other cities; and 
ultimately embraced Athens, Megara, ^gina, Salamis, and the 
whole Peloponnesus, with the exception of Sparta, EUs, and some 
uf the Arcadian towns. 

Sparta, it is true, still continued to retain her independence, but 
without a shadow of her former greatness and power. The primitive 
simplicity of Spartan manners bad been completely destroyed by 
the collection of wealth into a few hands, ana by the consequent 
progress of luxury. The number of Spartan citizens had been 
reduced to 700 ; but even of these there were not above a hundred 
who possessed a sufficient quantity of land to maintain themselves 
iu independence. The young king, Agis IV., who succeeded to tho 
crown in 244, attempted to revive the ancient Spartan virtue, by 
restoring the institutions of Lyourgus, by cancelling all debts* and 
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bj maldxig a new distribution of lands ; and with this view be 
xelinqoisbed all his own, property, as well as that of his fiimily, kac 
the pnblie good. Bat Agis periled in this attempt^ and was pot 
io death as a traitor to his order. A few years afterwards, bowefei; 
Cleomenes, the son of Leonidaa, saooeeded in effecting the xefonns 
which had been contemplated by Agis, as well as seyeral otiien 
which regarded military discipline. The effect of these new mea- 
sures soon became visible in the increased success of the Bpaiian 
arms. Aratus was so hard pressed that he was compelled to solicit 
the assistance of the ICaoedonians. Both Antigonns Gonatas and 
his son Demetrius II. — ^who had reigned in ICaoedonia from 239 to 
229 B.C. — ^were now dead, and the goyemment was administoied by 
Antigonus Doeon, as guardian of Philip, the youthful son of Deme- 
trius 11. Antigonns Doson was the grandson of Demetrius P(dior- 
cetes, and the nephew of Antigonus Gonatas. The Macedonians 
compelled him to accept the crown ; but he remained fidthftd to 
his trust as guardian of Philip,whose mother he manied; and 
though he had children of his own by her, yet Philip succeeded him 
on Mb death.* It was to Antigonus Doson that Aratus applied for 
assistance ; and though Cleomenes maintained his ground for some 
time, he was finally defeated by Antigonus Doson in the &tal 
battie of Sellasia in Laoonia(B.c. 221). The army of Cleomenes was 
almost totally annihilated ; he himself was obliged to fly to Egypt ; 
and Sparta, which for many centuries had remained unconquered, 
fell into the hands of the victor. 

In the following year Antigonus was succeeded by Philip T., 
the son of Demetrius II., who was then about edxteen or seyenteen 
years of age. His youth encouraged the ^tolians to make preda- 
tory incursions into the Peloponnesus. That people were a species 
of freebooters, and the terror of their neighbours ; yet they were 
united, like the Achieans, in a confederacy or league. The ^toliau 

* The succession of Macedonian kings from Alexander the Great to the 
extinction of the monarchy will be seen from the foUowing table : — 

B.C. 

Fhilip m. ArrhtdflBOS 823-816 

Cassander 816-296 

PhiUp IV. 296-295 

Demetrius L Poliorcetes 294-287 

Pyrrhus 287-286 

Lysimaohus 286-280 

Ptolemy Ceraunus and others 280-277 

Antigonus Gonatas 277-289 

Demetrius II 239^229 

Antigonus Doeon 229-220 

Philip y 220-178 

PeneuB 178-167 
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Leagne waa a confederation of tribes instead of oitieB, like the 
Achnan. The diet or council of the luagu^ called the Poutetolioiuni 
aawmbled every antumii, generally at Thenaoii, W elect the atn- 
tegos and other ofGceiB ; bat tbe detalk of its aflairv were condneled 
by ■ committee called ApaMi, who aeem to ha^ e formed a sort of 
permanent council. The ^toliana had availed tbemiselves of tbe dis- 
o^janissd state of Qieece conHeqneDt npoD the death of Alexander 
to extend their power, and had gradually made themselreB maaten 
ofLocria, PhociB, Bceotia, together with portiena of Acarnatiia, 
Theasaly, and Epirui. Thos both the Amphiclyonio Comicil and 
tiie oiacle of Delphi were in their power. They tiad early wrested 
Kanpactna from the Acbieana, and had Bnbeeqnently acquired 
wreral Peloponnesi 




CoinnrPiiiupV^uiiii 



H the eondilion of the ^toliani at the time of Fldllp'a 
. Soon after that event we find them,andertheleadeiBhip 
of Dorimacbna, engaged in a serioB of freebootiiig ezpeditioua in 
Ueaaama, and other parts cf Peloponuens. Aratna marched to the 
aaaJgtancB of the MeaaenianB at the bead of tbe Acbiean tbrcea, but 
«M totally deleated in a battle near Oapbyn. Tbe Achteana now 
saw no hope of eafe^ except through the assiBtanoe of Philip. 
That yoniig loonarch was ambitiooa and enterprising. poBaessing 
oonsiderable military ability and mnch political sagacity. He 
readily listened to the application of the Aohteana, and in 320 
entered into an alliance with them. The war which ensued 
betweon tbe ^loliane on the one side, and the Achnan^ assisted 
by Philip, on the other, and which lasted about three years, hu 
been called the Social War. Philip gained several victories over 
tbe ^totians, but he concluded a treaty of peace witb them in 217, 
because he was anxious to torn hia arms againat another and more 
fonntdable power. 

Tbe groat atruggle now going oc between. Bome and Cbirtbage 
attracted the attentioa of tbe whole civilized world. It was evident 
that Greece, distracted by mteatine qoartela, most be soon swal- 
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lowed up by whichever of those great states might prove sacoeesftil ; 
and of the two, the ambition of the Bomans, who had already 
gained a footing on the eastern shores of the Adriatic was by fiur 
the more formidable to Greece. After the conclusion of the peace 
with the ^tolians Philip prepared a large fleet, which he employed 
to watch the movements of the Bomans, and in the following year 
(216) he concluded a treaty with Hannibal, which, among other 
clanses, provided that the Bomans should not be allowed to retain 
their conquests on the eastern side of the Adriatic. He even medi- 
tated an invasion of Italy, and with that view endeavoured to make 
himself master of Apollonia and Oricum. But though he. suo- 
ceeded in taking the latter city, the Bomans surprised his camp 
whilst he was besieging Apollonia, and compelled him to bum his 
ships and retire. Meanwhile Philip had acted in a most arbitrary 
manner in the affairs of Greece ; and when Aratus remonstrated 
with him respecting his proceedings, he got rid of his former 
friend and counsellor by means of a slow and secret poison (B.a 
213). 

In B.C. 209 the Achieans, being hard pressed by the iStolians, 
were again induced to call in the aid of Pldlip. The spirit of the 
Achssans was at this time revived by Philopoemen, one of the few 
noble characters of the period, and who has been styled by Plutarch 
" the last of the Greeks." He was a native of Megalopolis in Ar- 
cadia, and m 208 was elected Strategus of the league. In both 
these posts Philopcemen made great alterations and improvements 
in the arms and discipline of the AchsBan forces, which he assimi- 
lated to those of the Macedonian phalanx. These reforms, as weU 
as the public spirit with which he had inspired the Achseans, were 
attended with the most beneficial results. In 207 Philopcemen 
gained at Mantinea a signal victory over the Lacedaemonians, who 
had joined tlie Boman alliance ; 4000 of them were left upon the 
field, and among them Machanidas, who had made liimself tyrant 
of Sparta. This decisive battle, combined with the withdrawal of 
the Bomans, who, being desirous of turning their undivided 
attention towards Carthage, had made peace with Philip (205), 
secured for a few years the tranquillity of Greece. It also raised 
the fame of Philopcemen to its highest point ; and in the next 
Nemean festival, being a second time general of the league, he 
was hailed by the assembled Greeks as the liberator of their 
country. 

Upon the conclusion of the second Panic war the Bomans re- 
newed their enterprises in Greece, and declared war against Philip 
(B.C. 200). For some time the war lingered on without any decided 
sacoeaa on either side ; but in 198 the consul T. Quinctius Flami- 
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ninus sacceeded in gaining over the AchsBan league to the Boman 
alliance ; and as the ^tolians had previously deserted Philip, both 
those powers fought for a short time on the same side. In 197 the 
struggle was brought to a termination by the battle of Cynoscephalie, 
near Scotussa, in Thessaly, which decided the fate of the Macedo- 
nian monarchy. Philip was obliged to sue for peace, and in the 
following year (196) a treaty was ratified by which the Macedonians 
were compelled to renounce their supremacy, to withdraw their 
garrisons &om the Grecian towns, to surrender their fleet, and to 
pay 1000 talents for the expenses of the war. At the ensmng 
Isthmian games Flamininus solemnly proclaimed the freedom of 
the Greeks, and was received by them with overwhelming joy and 
gratitude. 

The iBtolians, dissatisfied with these arrangements, persuaded 
Antiochus III., king of Syria, to enter into a league against the 
Bomans. He passed over into Greece with a wholly Inadequate 
force, and was defeated by the Romans at Thermopyko (b.c. 191). 
The .^tolians were now compelled to make head against the 
Bomans by themselves. . After some inefiectual attempts at resist- 
ance they were reduced to sue for peace, which they at length 
obtained, but on the most humiliating conditions (b.c. 189). They 
were required to acknowledge the supremacy of Bome, to renounce 
all the conquests they had recently made, to pay an indemnity of 
500 talents, and to engage in future to aid the Bomans in their wars. 
The power of the ^tolian league was thus for ever crushed, 
though it seems to have existed, in name at least, till a much later 
period. 

The Aohiean league still subsisted, but was destined before long 
to experience the same fate as its rivaL At first, indeed, it enjoyed 
the protection of the Bomans, and even acquired an extension of 
members through their infiuence, but this protectorate involved a 
state of almost absolute dependence. Philopoemen also had suc- 
ceeded, in the year 192, in aiidiug Sparta to Ihe league, which now 
embraced the whole of Peloponnesus. But Sparta having displayed 
symptoms of insubordination, Philopoemen marche4 against it in 
188, and captured the city ; when he put to death eighty of the 
leading men, razed the walls and fortifications, abolished the insti* 
tutions of Lycurgus, and compelled the citizens to adopt the demo- 
cratic constitution of the Aohieans. Meanwhile the Bomans 
regarded with satisfaction the internal dissensions of Greece, which 
they foresaw would only render her an easier prey, and neglected 
to answer the appeals of the Spartans for protection. In 183 the 
Messenians, under the leadership of Dinocrates, having revolted 
from the league, Philoposmen, who had now attained the ae;o 
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of 70, led an eipadition tgioiiist tbem ; 1)nt hsTiag (alien from 
his bone In t, altinniah of cavaliy, be ma captnred, and cooTejed 
with many circumilancea of ignomiDy to HeaKo^ irheie, ttftec a 
sort of mock trial, hs was executed. Hii &te iraa avengied by 
Lyoortaa, the commandei of tbe Achnaa cavaliy, the latbei of Um 
bistoijan PolybiuB. 

In B.C. 179 Philip died, and was sncceeded by hia boq Petaena, 
the last monarch of Macedonia. The latter yean of the reign of 
Philip bad been spent in preparation* for a renewal of th« war, 
vrbicb he foresaw to be ioevitahle ; yet a period of aeven yean 
elapsed after the accesuon of Ferseos beCore the mutual enml^ of 
the two powers broke out into open hostilities. The war was 
protracted three fears without any dociaiTe remit; bat was 
brought to k concluaiiHi in 168 by the consul L. Aminos 
Paulas, who defeated Perseus with great loea near Pydna. Penena 
waa OBttied to Home to adorn the triumph of Panlns (167). and wa* 
permitted to spend the remainder of his life in a sort of bonotuaUe 
oaptivi^ at Alba. Such was the end of the Maoadoniaa empire^ 
which was now divided into fonr districts, each ander tbe joiis- 
diction of an oligarchical council. 




of Ponem, klog of UuedoulL 



The Boman conunisaionera deputed to arrange the aSaira of 
Macedonia did not confine their attention to that province, bnt 
evinced their dengn of bringing all Greece nnder the Roman 
sway. In these views they were assisted b; varions despots and 
traitors in difierent Grecian cities, and especially by Callicrates, a 
man of great influence among the AcbteaOf^ and who for many 
feoiB lent bimeelf as the base tool of the Bomana to effect the 
enslavenieni of hia country. After the Ml of Macedonia, Calli- 
crates denounced more than a thousand leading Achnana who 
bad favoured the cauae of Perseus. These, among whom wb« 
Polybins tbe historian, were apprebonded and sent to Borne f<a 
trjoj. A still harder taia was eiperienoed by ^tolio, Btnotia, 
■Aatmiuiia, and Epims. In tbe ^est-Timne^ i»nm,\T3,«a;eQiallf, uo 
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fewer than seventy of the prmcipal towns were abandoned by Panlns 
to his soldiers for pillage, and 150,000 persons are said to have been 
sold into slavery. 

A quarrel between the Achsans and Sparta afforded the Bomans 
a pretence for crushing the small remains of Grecian independence 
by the destruction of the Achsean league. 

The Spartans, feeling themselves incompetent to resist the 
Achseans, appealed to the Bomans for assistance ; and in 147 two 
Boman commissioners were sent to Greece to settle the disputes 
between the two states. These commissioners decided that not 
only Sparta, but Gorinth, and all the other cities, except those 
of Acliaia, should be restored to their independence. This decision 
occasioned serious riots at Corinth, the most important city of the 
league. All the Spartans in the town were seized, and even the 
Boman commissioners narrowly escaped violence. On their return 
to Borne a fresh embassy was despatched to demand satisfaction for 
these outrages. But the violent and impolitic conduct of Gritolaiis, 
then Strategus of the league, rendered all attempts at accom- 
modation fruitless, and after the return of the ambassadors the 
Senate declared war against the league. The cowardice and 
incompetence of Gritolaiis as a general were only equalled by 
his previous insolence. On the approach of the Bomans under 
Metellus from Macedonia he did not even venture to make a 
stand at Thermopylffi ; and being overtaken by them near Scarphea 
in Locris, he was totally defeated, and never again heard of. 
Diasus, who succeeded him as Strategus, displayed rather more 
energy and courage. But a fresh Boman force under Mummius 
having landed on the isthmus, Diffius was overthrown in a battle 
near Gorinth ; and that city was inmiediately evacuated not only by 
the troops of the league, but also by the greater part of the 
inhabitants. On entering it Mummius put the few males who 
remained to the sword ; sold the women and children as slaves ; 
and having carried away all its treasures, consigned it to the flames 
(b.c. 146). Gorinth was filled with masterpieces of ancient art ; 
but Mummius was so insensible to their surpassing excellence as 
to stipulate with those who contracted to convey them to Italy, 
that, if any were lost in the passage, they should be replaced by 
others of equal value! Mummius then employed himself in 
chastising and regulating the whole of Greece ; and ten commis- 
sioners were sent from Bome to settle its future condition. The 
whole coxmtry, to the borders of Macedonia and Epirus, was formetl 
into a Boman province, under the name of Aohaia, derived from 
that confederacy which had made the last struggle for its political 
existence. 
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CHAPTER XXTI . 



The OreekB poaseaaed two large collections of epic poetry. The 
□DB comprised poemB relating to tlie gieat events and enterpriseE 
nt the HeFoic age, and chamcterised bj a, cort^ poetical anity , 
the other included works tamer in character and more desoltoiy 
in their mode of treatment, containing the genealt^es of men and 
gods, narrativei of tlie elploils of Bepamte heroes, and descriptiona 
of (he ordinary pursuita of life. The poems of the former class 
{lassed under the name of Homer; while those of the latter 
were in the same general way ascribed to Hesiod. The former 
were the prodncljoiis of the Ionic and ^olic minatrek in Asia 
Minor, among whom Homer stood pre-eminent and eclipsed the 
brightDees of the rest : the lattet were the compositionBora school 
of bardB in the neigbbonrhood of Mount Helicon in Boaotia, among 
whom ia like manner Healed enjoyed the greatest celebrity. The 
poems of both schoola were composed in the hejiameter metre and 
in a similar dialect; bat th^y differed widely in almost ersry 
other feature. 

Of the Homeric poema the Iliad and the Odyssey were the moat 
distinguiahed and hsTe alone como down to na. The subject of the 
Iliad was the exploits of Achillea and of the other Grecian heioee 
before Ilium or Troy ; that of the Odyaaey was the wandaringi and 
adventaioa ot Odysaens or UljBBca aflei the cavtoie of Troy on bis 
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return to his native island. Throughout the flourishing period of 
Qreek literature these unrivalled works were universally regarded 
as the productions of a single mind ; but there was very little agreo- 
mont respecting the place of the poet's birth, the details of his life, 
or the time in which he lived. Seven cities laid claim to Homer's 
birth, and most of them had legends to tell 
respecting his romantic parentage, his alleged 
blindness, and his life of an itinerant bard ac- 
quainted with poverty and sorrow. It cannot be 
disputed that he was an Asiatic Greek ; but this 
is the only fact in his life which can be regarded 
as certain. Several of the best writers of antiquity 
supposed him to have been a native of the island 
of Chios ; but most modem scholars believe 
Smyrna to have been his birthplace. His most 

probable date is about b.o. 850. 

The mode in which these poems were preserved Homei7 

has occasioned great controversy in modem times. 
Even if they were committed to writing by the poet himself, and were 
handed down to posterity in this manner, it is certain that they were 
rarely read. We must endeavour to realise the difference between 
ancient Greece and our own times. During the most flourishing 
period of Athenian literature manuscripts were indifferently written, 
without division into parts, and without marks of punctuation. They 
were scarce and costly, could be obtained only by the wealthy, and 
read only by tnose who had had considerable literary training. Under 
these circumstances the Greeks could never become a reading people; 
and thus the great mass even of the Athenians became acquainted 
with the productions of the leading poets of Greece only by 
hearing them recited at their solemn festivals and on other public 
occasions. This was more strikingly the case at an earlier period. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey were not read by individuals in private, 
but were sung or recited at festivals or to assembled companies. 
The bard originally sung his own lays to the accompaniment of his 
lyre. He was succeeded by a body of professional reciters, called 
Bhapsodiste, who rehearsed the poems of others, and who appear at 
early times to have had exclusive possession of the Homeric poems. 
But in the seventh century before the Christian era literary culture 
began to prevail among the Greeks ; and men of education and 
wealth wore naturally designs of obtuning copies of the great poet 
of the nation. From this cause copies came to be circulated 
among the Greeks; but most of them contained only separate 
portions of the poems, or single rhapsodes, as they were called. 
Pifiistratus, the tyrant or despot of Athens, 18 said to baye beea the 
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first person who collected and arranged the poems in their present 
form, in order that they might he recited at the great Panathenaic 
festival at Athens. 

Three works have come down to ns hearing the name of Heslod 
— 4he ' Works and Days,' the * Theogony/ and a description of 
the 'Shield of Hercules.' Many ancient critics helieyed the 
' Works and Days ' to he the only genuine work of Hesiod, and 
their opinion has been adopted by most modem scholars. We 
leam firom this work that Hesiod was a native of Ascra, a village 
at the foot of Mount Helicon, to which his father had migrated 
from the Moliaa Cyme in Asia Minor. He further tells ns that he 
gained the prize at Chalcis in a poetical contest ; and that he was 
robbed of a fair share of his heritage by the unrighteous decision 
of judges who had been bribed by his brother Perses. The latter 
became afterwards reduced in circumstances, and applied to hib 
brother for relief; and it is to him that Hesiod addresses his 
didactic poem of the ' Works and Days/ in which he lays down 
various moral and social maxims for the regulation of his conduct 
and his life. It contains an interesting representation of the 
feelings, habits, and superstitions of the rural population of Greece 
in the earlier ages. Respecting the date of Hesiod nothing 
certain can be affirmed. Modem writers usually suppose him to 
have flourished two or three generations later than Homer. 

The commencement of Greek lyric poetry as a cultivated species 
of composition dates from the middle of the seventh century before 
the Christian era. No important event either in the public or 
private life of a Greek could dispense with this accompaniment ; 
and the lyric song was equally needed to solemnize the worship of 
the gods, to cheer the march to battle, or to enliven the festive 
board. The lyric poetry, with the exception of that of Pindar, has 
almost entirely perished, and all that we possess of it consists of a 
few songs and isolated fragments. 

The great satirist Archilochus was one of the earliest and most 
celebrated of all the lyric poets. He was a native of the island of 
Pares, and flourished about the year 700 b.c. His fame rests 
chiefly on his terrible satires, composed in the Iambic metre, 
m which he gave vent to the bitterness of a disappointed man. 

TvRT^us and Alcman were the two great lyric poets of Sparta, 
though neither of them was a native of Lacedsemon. The personal 
history of Tyrtffius, and his warlike songs, which roused the 
fainting courage of the Spartans during the second Messenian war, 
liave already been mentioned (p. 25). Alcman was originally 
a Lydian slave in a Spartan family, and was emancipated by 
hJa maater. He lived shortly tit&i tVve socotd. Messenian war. His 
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poems partake of tlie character of thia period, which was one cf 
repose and enjoyment after the fatigues and perils of war. Many 
of his songs celebrate the i leasures of good eating and drinking : 
but the more important were intended to be sung by a chorus at 
the public festivals of Sparta. 

Abion was a native of Methymna in Lesbos, and lived some 
time at the court of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, who began to 
reign b.c. 625. Nothing is known of his life beyond the beautifhl 
story of his escape from the sailors with whom he sailed from 
Sicily to Corinth. On one occasion, thus runs the story. Anon 
went to Sicily to take part in a musical contest. He won the prize, 
and, laden with presents, he embarked in a Corinthian slidp to 
return to his friend Periander. The rude sailors coveted his trea- 
sures, and meditated his murder. After imploring them in vain to 
spare his life, he obtained permission to play for the last time on 
his beloved lyre. In festal attire he placed himself on the prow of 
the vessel, invoked the gods in inspired strains, and then threw 
himself into the sea. But many song-loving dolphins had assembled 
round the vessel, and one of them now took the bard on its back, 
and carried him to Tsnarum, from whence he returned to Corinth 
in safety, and related his adventure to Periander. Upon the arrival 
of the Corinthian vessel, Periander inquired of the sailors after 
Arion, who replied that he had remained behind at Tarentum ; but 
when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came forward, the sailors 
owned their guilt, and were punished according to their desert. 
The great improvement in lyric poetry ascribed to Arion is the 
invention of the Dithyramb. This was a choral song and dance in 
honour of the god Dionysus, and is of great interest in the history 
of poetry, since it was tiie germ from which sprung at a later time 
the magnificent productions of the tragie Muse at Ath^is. 

Alcmus and Sappho were both natives of Mytilen^ in the island 
of Lesbos, and flourished about b.c. 610-580. Their songs were 
composed for a single voice, and not for the chorus, and they were 
each the inventor of a new metre, which bears their name, and is 
familiar to us by the well-known odes of Horace. Their poetry was 
the warm outpouring of the writers' inmost feelings, and presents 
the lyric poetry of the ^olians at its highest point. 

Aloieus took an active part in the civil dissensions of his native 
state, and warmly espoused the cause of the aristocratioal party, to 
which he belonged by birth. "When the nobles were driven into 
exile, he endeavoured to cheer their spirits by a number of most 
animated odes, foil of invectives against the popular party and its 
loaders. 

Of the events of Sappho's life we halve scarcely any information ; 
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and the commuii sloiy that, being in lore with Pbaon and flndhig 
ber love nmequited. she leaped down &vm the' Leucadian rook, 
•eema to liave been an inveatioD of later Umea. 

Anicbeon wsb a natire of tbe lODiaa cilj of Teoe. He ipent 
pait of liis life at Bamoa, nnder the patroDBge of Poljctatce ; and 
after the death of this da^ot he nent io Athena at the inTitation 
of Uippaichiu. The mdvenal tradition of aatiqnitj TepreMnts 
Anacreou aa a ooDsamioate Tolnptuaiy ; and bin poema proTe the 
truth of the tiadiUou. Hie death was worthy of his life, if we map 
believe the aocoiuit that be was choked b; a grape-atone. 

BiuoHiOES, of the iaUnd of Ceofv «aa bom B.C. 556, and reaobed ■ 
great age. He lived man; years at Athens, both at the oomt of 
Hipparcbm, togetlier with Anacreon, and sobseqnently nnder the 
demooraoy during the Peroan wara. The strngglee of Greece for 
her independence famished him irith a noUe subject for his mnse. 
He carried away tbe price from .Sschylus vritb an elegy opcffi tlie 
warrioia trho had fallen at the battle of Marathon. Su'weqnently 
we find him celebrating the heroes of Thennopyln, Artemisinm, 
Salamis, and Platfea. He was opwarda of SO wben hia long poetical 
career at Athens was closed with the victory which be gained with 
the dithyrambio cboms in B.C. 477, making the 56th prize that 
he had carried off. Shortly after this event he repaired to Synuntse 
at the invitation of Hiero. Here he spent the remaining ten jeatB 
of his life, not only entertaining Hiero with his poetry, but in- 
structing him by his wisdom ; for Bimonides was a philosopher as 
well as a poet, and is reckoned amongst the sophists. 
FisDitn, thoogb the contemporary of Simonidea, wan conaiderttbly 
hiajunioi. He was bom either at, or in the 
neigbbonrhood of, Thebes in Bixotia, about 
the year 522 b.c. Later writers tell ns that 
hia fatnre glory as a poet was miracnlonsly 
foreshadowed by a swarm of bees which rested 
upon bis lips while be was asleep, and that 
this miracle first led him to compose poetry, 
\ Uo commenced his professional career at 
an early age, and soon acquired n great a 
repntatioa, that he vras employed by Tarious 
states and princes of tbe Helleoic raca to com- 
pose choral songs. He was courted especially 
by Alexander, king of Macedonia, and by 
Hiera, despot of Syntcuse. The praises which he beslawed upon 
Alexander are said to bate been the chief reason which led hie 
descendant, Alezamler the Qreat, io spare the house of the poet 
n-bea lie destroyed Qie iw^ d 'Cbotiw, The Mtimatirai In which 
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Pindar "was held is also shown by the honours conferred upon 
him by the free states of Greece. Although a Theban, he was 
always a great fieivourite with the Athenians, whom he fre- 
quently praised in his poems, and who testified their giatitude by 
fTiftking him their public guest, and by giving him 10,000 drachmas. 
The only poems of Pindar which have come down to us entire 
are his Epinicia or triumphal odes, composed in commemorctjon of 
victories gained in the great public games. But these were only 
a small portion of his works. He also wrote hymns, pssans, dithy- 
rambs, odes for processions, songs of maidens, mimic dancing 
songs, drinking songs, dirges, and encomia, or panegyrics on 
princes. 

The Greeks had arrived at a high pitch of civilization before 

they can be said to have possessed a History, Tho 

first essays in literary prose cannot be placed earlier 

than the sixth century before the Christian lera ; 

but the first writer who deserves the name of an 

historian is Herodotus, hence called the Father 

of History. Herodotus was bom in the Dorian 

colony of Halicamassus in Garia, in the year 484 

B.C., and accordingly about the time of the Persian 

expeditions into Greece. He resided some years 

in Samos, and also undertook extensive travels, of 

which he speaks in his work. There was scarcely 

a town in Greece or on the coasts of Asia Minor with 

which he was not acquainted ; he had explored 

Thrace and the coasts of the Black Sea ; in Egypt he hind penetrated 

as far south as Elephantine ; and in Asia he had visited the cities of 

Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. The latter part of his life was spent 

at Thurii, a colony founded by the Athenians in Italy in B.C. 443. 

According to a well-known story in Lucian, Herodotus, when he 

had completed his work, recited it publicly at the great Olympic 

festival, as the best means of procuring for it that celebrity to which 

he felt that it was entitled. The effect is described as immediate 

and complete. The delighted audience at once assigned the names of 

the nine Muses to the nine books into which it is divided. A still 

later author (Suidas) adds, that Thucydides, then a boy, was present 

at the festival with his father Olorus, and was so affected by the 

recital as to shed tears; upon which Herodotus congratulated 

Olorus on having a son who possessed so early such a zeal for 

knowledge. But there are many objections to the probability of 

these tales. * 

Herodotus interwove into his history all the varied and extensive 
knowledge acquired in bu travels^ and by his own personal re- 
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searches. But the real sabject of the work is the conflict between 
the Greek race, in the widest sense of the term, and including the 
Greeks of Asia Minor, with the Asiatics. Thus the historian had 
a vast epic sabject presented to him, which was brought to a 
natural and glorious termination by the defeat of the Persians in 
their attempts upon Greece. The work concludes with the reduc- 
tion of Sestos by the Athenians, b.c. 478. Herodotus wrote in the 
lonio dialed; and his style is marked by an ease "and simplicity 
which lend it an indescribable charm. 
Thuctdides, the greatest of the Greek historians, was an Athe- 
nian, and was bom in the year 471 b.c. His family 
was connected with that of Miltiades and Oimon. 
He possessed gold-mines in Thrace, and enjoyed 
great influence in that country. He commanded 
an Athenian squadron of seven ships at Thaaos^ in 
424 B.C., at the time when Brasidas was besieging 
Amphipolis ; and haying failed to relieye that city 
in time, he went into a voluntary exile, in order 
probably to avoid the punishment of death. He 
appears to have spent 20 years in banishment, 
principally in the Peloponnesus, or in places under 
the dominion or influence of Sparta. He perhaps 
Tbucydides. retumedto Athens in B.C. 403. the date of its libera- 
tion by Thrasybulus. According to the tmanimous testimony of anti- 
quity he met with a violent end, and it seems probable that he was 
assassinated at Athens, since it cannot be doubted that his tomb 
existed there. From the beginning of the Peloponnesian war he had 
designed to write its history, and he employed himself in collecting 
materials for that purpose during its continuance ; but it is most 
likely that the work was not actually composed till after the 
conclusion of the war, and that he was engaged upon it at the time 
of his death. The first book of his History is introductory, and 
contains a rapid sketch of Grecian history from the remotest times 
to the breaking out of the war. The remaining seven books are 
filled with the details of the war, related according to the division 
into summers and winters, into which all campaigns naturally £el11 ; 
and the work breaks o£f abruptly in the middle of the 2l8t year of 
the war (b.c. 411). The materials of Thucydides were collected 
with the most scrupulous care; the events are related with the 
strictest impartiality ; and the work probably o£fer8 a more exact 
account of a long and eventful period than any other contemporary 
history, whether ancient or modem, of an equally long and important 
am. The style of Thucydides is brief and sententious, and whether 
in moral or jolitical leaaoiunf;, oi ia dfisoription, gains wonderful 
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force from its condensation. But tiaa characteristic is sometimes 
carried to a Utility extent, so as to render his style harsh, and his 
meaning ohscure. 

Xenophon, the son of Gryllns, -was also an Athenian, and was 
prohahly bom about B.C. 444. He was a pupil of Socrates, who 
saved his life at the battle of Delium (b.c. 424). His accompanying 
Cyrus the younger in hie expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, formed a striking episode in his life, and has been 
recorded by himself in liis AnabSsis, He seems to have been still 
in Asia at the time of the death of Socrates in 899 b.c, and was 
probably banished from Athens soon after that period, in conse- 
quence of his close connexion with the Lacedemonians. He ac- 
companied Agesilaus, the Spartan king, on the return of the latter 
from Asia to Greece ; and he fought along with the Lacediemo- 
nians against his own countrymen at the battle of Goronea in 
894 B.C. After this battle he went with Agesilaus to Sparta, and 
soon afterwards settled at Scillus in Elis, near Olympia. He is 
said to have lived to more than 90 years of age, and he mentions an 
event which occurred as late as 857 b.c. 

Probably all the works of Xenophon are still extant. The 
AnaMsis is the work on which his fiune as an historian chiefly rests. 
It is written in a simple and agreeable style, and conveys much 
curious and striking information. The Hellentoa is a continuation 
of the history of Thucydides, and comprehends in seven books a 
space of about 48 years ; namely, from the time when Thucydides 
breaks off^ B.c. 411, to the battle of Mantinea in 862. The subject 
is treated in a very dry and uninteresting style ; and his evident 
partiality to Sparta, and dislike of Athens, have frequently warped 
his judgment, and must cause his statements to be received with 
some suspicion. The Cyropxdia, one of the most pleasing and 
popular of his works, professes to be a history of Cyrus, the founder 
of the Persian monarchy, but is in reality a kind of political romance, 
and possesses no authority whatever as an historical work. The 
design of the author seems to have been to draw a picture of a 
perfect state ; and though the scene is laid in Persia, the materials 
of the work are derived from his own philosophical notions and the 
usages of Sparta, engrafted on the popularly current stories re- 
specting Cyrus. Xenophon displays in this work his dislike of 
democratic institutions like those of Athens, and his preierence for 
an aristocracy, or even a monarchy. Xenophon was also the author 
of several minor works ; but the only other treatise which we need 
mention is the Memorabilia of Socrates, in four books, intended as a 
defence of his master against the charges which occasioned his 
death, and which undoubtedly contains a genuine picture of Socrates 
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and his philosophy. The genius of Xenophon was not of the highest 
order ; it was practical rather than speculatire ; hut he is distin- 
guished for his good sense, his moderate views, his humane temper, 
and his earnest piety. 

The Drama pre-eminently distinguished Athenian literature. 
The democracy demanded a literature of a popular kind, the 
vivacity of the people a literature that made a lively impression ; 
and hoth these conditions were fulfilled hy the drama. But 
though hrought to perfection among the Athenians, tragedy 
and comedy, in their rude and early origin, were Dorian inven- 
tions. Both arose out of the worship of Dionysus. There was 
at first hut little distinction between these two species of the 
drama, except that comedy belonged more to the rural cele- 
bration of the Dionysiao festivals, and tragedy to that in cities. 
The name of tragedy was far from signifying any thing mournful, 
being derived from the goat-like appearance of those who, disg^uised 
as Sat3rrs, performed the old Dionysiac songs and dancea In like 
manner, comedy was called after the song of the band of revellers 
who celebrated the vintage festivals of Dionysus, and vented the 
rude merriment inspired by the occasion in jibes and extempore 
witticisms levelled at the spectators. Tragedy, in its more perfect 
form, was the offspring of the dithyrambio odes with which that 
worship was celebrated. These were not always of a joyous cast. 
Some of them expressed the sufferings of Dionysus ; and it was 
from this more mournful species of dithyramb that tragedy, properly 
80 called, arose. The dithyrambio odes formed a kind of lyrical 
tragedy, and were sung by a chorus of fifty men, dancing round 
the altar of Dionysus. The improvements in the dithyramb 
were introduced by Arion at Corinth ; and it was chiefly among 
the Dorian states of the Peloponnesus that these choral dithy- 
rambio songs prevailed. Hence, even in Attic tragedy, the chorus, 
which was the foundation of the drama, was written in the Doric 
dialect, thus clearly betraying the source from which the Athenians 
derived it. • v 

In Attica an important alteration was made in the old tragedy in 
the time of Pisistratus, in consequence of which it obtained a new 
and dramatic character. This innovation is ascribed to Thespis, a 
native of the Attic village of Icaria, b.c. 535. It consisted in the 
introduction of an actor for the purpose of giving rest to the chorus. 
Thespis was succeeded by Ohoerilus and Phrynichus, the latter of 
whom gained his first prize in the dramatic contests in 511 b.c. 
The Dorian Pratinas, a native of Phlius, but who exhibited 
Mb tragedies at Athens, introduced an improvement in tragedy 
by separating the Satyno tiom Uie tco^^^ drama. As neither the 
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popular taste nor the ancient religious associations connected with 
the festivals of Dionysus would have permitted the chorus oi 
Satyrs to be entirely banished from the tragic representations, 
Pratinas avoided this by the invention of what is called the Satyric 
drama ; that is, a species of play in which the ordinary subjects oi 
tragedy were treated in a lively and £GU*cical manner, and in which 
the chorus consisted of a band of Satyrs in appropriate dresses 
and masks. After this period it became customary to exhibit 
dramas in tetralogies, or sets of four; namely, a tragic trilogy, 
or series of three tragedies, followed by a Satyric play. These 
were often on connected subjects; and the Satyric drama at 
the end served like a merry after-piece to relieve the minds of the 
spectators. 

The subjects of Greek tragedy were taken, with few exceptions, 
from the national mythology. Hence the plot and story were of 
necessity known to the spectators, a circumstance which strongly 
distingidshes the ancient tragedy from the modem. It must also 
be recollected that the representation of tragedies did not take 
place eveiy day, but only, after certain fixed intervals, at the 
festivals of Dionysus, of which they formed one of the greatest 
attractions. During the whole day the Athenian public sat in the 
theatre witnessing tragedy after tragedy ; and a prize was awarded 
by judges aj^ointed for the purpose to the poet who produced the 
best set of dramas. 

Such was Attic tragedy when it came into the hands of JSscht- 
Lus, who, from the great improvements which he introduced, was 
regarded by the Athenians as its father or founder, just as Homer 
was of Epic poetry, and Herodotus of History. iBschylus was bom 
at Eleusis in Attica in b.c. 525, and was thus contemporary with 
Simonides and Pindar. He fought with his brother GynsBgirus at 
the battle of Marathon, and also at those of Artemisium, Salamis^ 
and Platsea. In b.c. 484 he gained hie first tragic jHize. In 468 he 
was defeated in a tragic contest by his younger rival Sophocles; 
shortly afterwards he retired to the court of king Hiero, at Syracuse. 
He died at Gela, in Sicily, in 456, in the 69th year of his age. It is 
unanimously related that an eagle, mistaking the poet's bald head 
for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it in order to break the shell, 
thus fulfilling an oracle predicting that he was to die by a blow 
from heaven. The improvements introduced into tragedy by 
^schylus concerned both its form and composition, and its manner 
of representation. In the former his principal innovation was the 
Introduction of a second actor ; whence arose the dialogue, properly 
60 called, and the limitation of the choral parts, which now became 
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ntbaidiaiy. Hur impidremeiita in tha nuuuiBr of repreaendng 
tm^j oooauted in Ihe introdnctioD of ptuoted BOeoea, dnnoi„ 
acconUug to the rales of penpective. He ftnnuhed tli« tctors wiUi 
mora appropriate and more magnifloent dreasaa. invented for them 
more TailODB and espraaaiTe maska, and niaod their atatnre to the 
betcdo Edze b/ providing them with tldcli-ioled cothnmi or buakini. 
iBaohylos eioela in repreaentiog the Boperhaman, in depicting 
demigoda and heroes, and in tracing tlie irreairtible march of 
fole. Hia stjle leaemblea the ideas wliich it dothee : it is bold, 
•ublime, and full of gorgeous imsget;, but aametimes boideis on 
the tujgid. 

BopHOCLEB, the younger rival and immediate cmccesBor of Macbj- 
lus in the tragic art, was bom at Colouu^ 
a village abont a mile from Atbena, in B.C. 
499. We have already adverted to his wrest- 
ing the tiagio prize from iBschylna in 46B, 
. from which time he seems to have retained 
I the almost midispnted pomwitioa of the Ath&- 
~ in stage, nntil a young but foimidable rival 
>ae in the person of Euripides. The close 
' of his life was troubled with family dissen- 
sions, lophon, his son by an Athenian wife, 
and therefore bis legitimate heir, whs jealoni 
of tlie affection manifested by his father for bis 
grandson Bophocles, the o&priiig of another 
son, Ariston, whom he had had by a ^yoniaji woman. Fearii^ 
lest hia father should bestow a greet part of liia property npon his 
favourite, lophon summoned li'"! before the Phratores, or tribesmen, 
on the ground that hia mind was afiecled. The old man's only 
reply was — " If I am Sophocles I am not bende myself; and if 1 
am beside myself I am not Sophocles." Then taking np bia 
(Edipu* lit Colonui, which he bad lately written, but had not yet 
brouglit out, he read fiom It a beautlM passage, with which 
the judges were so struck that they at once dismissed the case. He 
died shortly afterwards, in b.c. 406, m his 90th year. As a poet 
Sophocles is universally allowed te have brought the drama to the 
greatest perfection of which it is nisceptible. His plays stand in 
the just medium between the sublime but unregulated fllgbtf 
of ^schyluB, and the loo familiar scenes and rheterical decla- 
mations of Euripides. His plots are worked up with more skill and 
care than the plots of either of hia great riv^. Sophocles added 
the last improvement to the form of the drama by the introdnctiou 
3f s third actor ; a change which greatly enlarged the scope of the 
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iction. The impnrenieiit vaa ao obviona that it wiu adopted hj 
MtohsluB in lila Uter playa ; but the nnmbei of three acton seenu 
to have been seldom ei never exceeded. 

ISOBIFIDES vas bom in the island of Salamia, in B.a. 480 Lit 
parents having been among those vbo fled thither 
at the time of the uiTaaion ot Attica by Xenes. 
He studied rhetoric nnder Prodico^ and ph^cs 
under Anaiagoras, and he also lived on intimate 
terms wilb Socrates. In 441 he gained hia first 
prizes and he coatinned to exhibit plays until 
408, the date of hia Oreatee. Soon alter this he : 
repaired to the oonrt of Uacedonia, at the invita- ' 
tion of king Arohelaus, where he died two yean 
afterwards at tlie age of 74 (b.c. 400). Common 
report relate* that he was torn to pieces by the 
king's dog^ which, according to some accounts, 
were aet upon him by two rival poets out of envy. In treating his 
charactera and sabjecta Euripides often arbitrarily deported troa 
the recfflved l^eoda, and diminished the digni^ of tragedy by 
depriving it of ita ideal chiuBater, ood by bringiDg it down to the 
level of every-day life. His dialogae was garmloua and colloquial, 
wantii^ in heroic dignity, and frequently liigid through miaplacrd 
philoaophical disquisitions. Yet in spite of aU these faults Euripides 
has many beauties, and is particularly remarkable for pathoe, ao 
that Aristetls calls him " the most tragic of poets." 

Comedy received its fall development at Athens bom Cratinos, 
wbo lived in the age of Pericles. Cratiuua, and his yoonger 
ountemporaries, Eupuli* and Aristophanes, were the three great 
poets of what is called tlie Old Attic Comedy. The comedies 
of Cratinos aud Eupolia are lost ; but of Aristophanes, who was the 
greatestof the three, we have eleven dramas extant. AjtisiopHAKiv 
wa« boni aboat 444 6.C. Of his private life we know positively 
nothing. He exhibited bis first comedy in 427, and from that time 
till near his death, which probably happened about 380. he was a 
flreqnent contributor to the Attic stsge. The OldAttie Comtdy was 
a powerful vehicle for the expreesiDn of opinion ; and most of the 
oomedies of Aristophanes turned either apou political occuirenoea, 
or Dpon Borne aubject which excited the interest of the Athenian 
public. ThfflT chief object was to excite laiij;hter by the boldest 
and most ludicrous caricature ; and provided that end was attained 
the poet seems to bave cared but little about the justice of the 
picture. Towards the end of the career of Aristophanes the 
nntestrioted Uoence and libellous personality of comedy began 
giaduollj to disappear. The chorus was first curtailed and tbeo 
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enUnlj ntpprened, and thm mado ws; for wbat Is called Oie 
BliddU Qmadf, which had do chonu at alL The latter Htill 
coctiniied to be In same degree poUtical; but persona were do 
longer tntrodnced upon the stage tmder their real names, and the 
oEBoe of the chonu ms very much cnrtailed. It was, in fitct, the 
oonuecUng h'nk between the Old Corned; and the New, or the 
Corned; of Msnnen. The Jftie Comedg arose after Athens had 
become subject to the Uacedonians. Politics were now excluded 
from the stage, and the materials of the di&matio poet were 
derived eotirel; &om the flcdtioas adventures of persons in private 
life. The two moat distinguished wnters of Urn school were 
Philehos and Menakder. Philemon was probably bom about tha 
year 860 B.O., and was either a Ciltcian or SyracoBan, bat came at 
an early age tw Athens. He iq conaidered as the tomider of Qw 
New Comedy, which was loea afterwudi 
brought to perfeotloD bj his yoDnger ooo- 
temporery Meoander. The latter was an 
Athenian, and was bom in b.c. S12. Ha 
was drowned at the age of 52, whilst 
' nming in the harboor of Firteus- He 
te upwards of 100 oomediea. of which 
I only fiagments remun ; and the tmani- 
/ mona praise of posterity awakens out 
/ regrat for the loss of one of the toast 
elegant writers of antiquity. The ecooe- 
diea. indeed, of Flautns and Terence may 
give na a general notion of the New 
Gomed; of the Qieeks, from which they 
were oonfcaaedlj drawn ; bnt there U 
good reason to sappoae that the workg even of the latter Eoman 
writer fell far short of the wit and elegance of Menander. 

The tatter days of literary Athens were chiefly distinguished by 
the genius of her Oratort and PhiUnophen. There were ten Attio 
orators, whose works were collected by the Qieek grammarians, 
and many of whose orations have come down to OB. Their names 
are Antiplion, Andocidea, Lyuaa, Isocrates, laieus, a^eohines, Iiy- 
cnrgns, Demoslhenes, Hyperide\ and Dinatchna. Autifuoei, the 
earliest of the ten, was born b.c. 480. He opened a school of 
rhetoric, and nnmbered among bis pupils the historian Thucydides. 
AntiphoQ wBS put te death in 411 b.c. for the port which he took 
iu establUhing the oligarchy of the Fonr Hundred. 

Ann^cices, who was coDcemed with Alcibiades in the aSbit of 
the Hermie, was bom at Athena in B.C. 467, and died probably 
About 31)1. 
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Ltsias, also bom at Athens in 458, was mnch superior to Ando- 
cides as an orator, but being a metie, or resident alien, he was not 
allowed to speak in the assemblies or courts of justice, and thevefore 
wroto orations for others to deliver. 

IsocRATES was bom in 436. After receiying the instructions of 
some of the most celebrated sophists of the day, he became himself 
a speech-writer and professor of rhetoric ; his weakly constitution 
and natural timidity preventing him from taking a part in public 
life. He made away with himself in 838, after the fatal battle 
of Ghaeronea, in despair, it is said, of his country's fate. He 
took great pains with his compositions, and is reported to have 
spent ten, or, according to others, fifteen years over his Panegyric 
oration. 

IsMUs flourished between the end of the Peloponnesian war and 
the acces^on of Philip of Macedon. He opened a school of 
rhetoric at Athens^ and is said to have numbered Demosthenes 
among his pupils. The orations of Is»us were exclusively judicial, 
and the whole of the eleven which have come down to us turn on 
the subject of inheritances. 

iE2scHiNE8 was bom in the year 389, and he was at first a violent 
anti-Macedonian ; but after his embassy along with Demosthenes 
and others to Philip's court, he was the constant advocate of 
peace. Demosthenes and JSschines now became the leading 
speakers on their respective sides, and the heat of political 
animosity soon degenerated into personal hatred. In 343 Demo- 
sthenes charged iEschines with having received bribes firom Philip 
during a second embassy; and the speech in which he brought 
forward this accusation was answered in another by .^chines. 
The result of this charge is unknown, but it seems to have 
detracted from the popularity of iBschines. We have already 
adverted to his impeachment of Otesiphon, and the celebrated reply 
of Demosthenes in his speech de Corona (p. 202). After the 
banishment of iBsehines on this occasion (b.c. 330), he employed 
himself in teaching rhetoric at Bhodes. He died in Samos in 314. 
As an orator he was second only to Demosthenes. 

Of the life of his great rival, Demosthenes, we have already 
given some account (p. 178). The verdict of his contemporaries, 
ratified by posterity, has pronounced Demosthenes the greatest 
orator that ever lived. The principal element of his success must 
be traced in his purity of purpose, which gave to his arguments all 
the force of conscientious conviction. The effect of his speeches 
was stJll further heightened by a wonderful and almost magic 
force of diction. The e:race and vivacity of his delivery are attested 
by the well-known anecdote of iBschines, when he read at Bhodes 
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his speech against Ctesiphon. His audience having expressed fheir 
surprise that he should hare been defeated after such an oration : 
** You would cease to wonder/' he remarked, ** if you had heard 
Demosthenes." 

The remaining three Attic orators, viz. Ltcurgus, Htperides, 
and DiNARCUus, were contemporaries of Demosthenes. Lycurgus 
and Uyperides both belonged to the anti-Macedonian party, and 
were warm supporters of the policy of Demosthenes. Dinarchus, 
who is the least important of the Attic orators, survived Demo- 
sthenes, and was a friend of Demetrius Phalereus. 

The history of Greek PhUotophy, like that of Greek poetry and 
history, began in Asia Minor. The earliest philosopher of dis- 
tinction was Thales of Miletus, who was bom about b.c. 640, and 
died in 550, at the age of 90. He was the founder of the lonio 
school of philosophy, and to him were traced the first beginnings of 
geometry and astronomy. The main doctrine of his philosophical 
system was, that water, or fluid substance, was the single original 
element from which everything came and into which every^ing 
returned. Anaximander, the successor of Thales in the Ionic 
school, lived from b.c. 610 to 547. He was distinguished for his 
knowledge of astronomy and geography, and is said to have been 
the first to introduce the use of the sun-dial into Greece. Anaxi- 
MENES, the third in the series of the Ionian philosophers, lived a 
little later than Anaximander. He endeavoured, like Thales, to 
derive the origin of all material things from a single element ; and, 
according to his theory, air was the source of life. 

A new path was struck out by Anaxagoras of GlazomensB, the 
most illustrious of the Ionic philosophers. He came to Athens in 
480 B.C., where he continued to teach for thirty years, numbering 
among his hearers Pericles, Socrates, and £uripides. He abandoned 
the system of his predecessors, and, instead of regarding some 
elementary form of matter as the origin of all tilings, he conceived 
a supreme mind or intelligence, distinct from the visible world, to 
have imparted form and order to the chaos of nature. These 
innovations afforded the Athenians a pretext for indicting Anaxa- 
goras of impiety, though it is probable that his connexion with 
Pericles was the real cause of that proceeding (see p. 80). It was 
only through the influence and eloquence of Pericles that he was 
not put to death ; but he was sentenced to pay a fine of five talents 
and quit Athens. The philosopher retired to Lampsacus, where he 
died at the age of 72. 

The second school of Greek philosophy was the EUatio, which 
derived its name from Elea or Yelia* a Greek colony on the 
western coast of Bonthom IteX^. It ^oa founded by Xeho- 
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PHANES of Oolophon, who fled to Elea on the oonqaest of his 
native land hy the Persians. He conceived the wnole of nature to 
be God. 

The third school of philosophy was the Pythagorean, founded by 
PvTHAOORAS. He was a native of Samos, and was bom about b.c. 
580. His fjGither was an opulent merchant, and Pythagoras himself 
travelled extensively in the East. He believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls ; and later writers relate that Pythagoras asserted that 
his own soul had formerly dwelt in the body of the Trojan Euphor- 
bus, the son of Panthous, who was slain by Menelans, and that 
in proof of his assertion he took down, at first sight, the shield 
of Euphorbus from the temple of Hera (Juno) at Argos, where 
it had been dedicated by Munelaus. Pythagoras was distinguished 
by his knowledge of geometry and arithmetic ; and it was probably 
from his teaching that the Pythagoreans were led to regard 
numbers in some mysterious manner as the basis and essence of all 
things. He was however more of the religious teacher than of the 
philosopher ; and he looked upon himself as a being destined by 
the gods to reveal to his disciples a new and a purer mode of life. 
He founded at Groton in Italy a kind of religious brotherhood, the 
members of which were bound together by peculiar rites and 
observances. Everything done and taught in the fraternity was 
kept a profound secret from all without its pale. It appears that 
the members had some private signs, like Freemasons, by which 
they could recognise each others eten if they had never met before. 
His doctrines spread rapidly ovet Magna Grncia, and clubs of a 
similar character were established at Sybaris, Metapontum, Taren- 
tum, and other cities. 

At Athens a new direction was given to the study of philosophy 
by Socrates, of whom an account has been already given (pp. 138- 
140). To his teaching either directly or indirectly may be traced 
the origin of the four principal Grecian schools : the Academicians, 
established by Plato ; the PeripcUetics, founded by his pupil Ari- 
stotle ; the I^eureana, so named from their master Epicurus ; and 
the Stoics, founded by Zeno. 

Plato was bom at Athens in 429 B.C., the year in which Pericles 
died. His first literary attempts were in poetry; but his atten- 
tion was soon turned to philosophy by the teaching of Socrates, 
whose lectures he began to frequent at about the age of twenty. 
From that time till the death of Socrates he appears to have 
lived in the closest intimacy with that philosopher. After that 
event Plato withdrew to Megara, and subsequently undertook 
some extensive travels, in the course of which he visited Oyren^ 
Egypt, Sicily, and Magna Grff>cia. His intercourse with the elder 
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and the yonnger DionysiiiB at SyiacuBe has been alieadj zdaiad 
(p. 172). Hi£ absence from Athena lasted about twelve yean; 
on his retorn, being then upwards of forty, he began to teach in 
the gymnasium of the Academy. His doctrines were too leeoiidite 
for the popular ear, and his lectures were not Yeiy numeioaiiy 
attended. But he had a narrower circle of dcYoted admizen and 
disciples, consisting of about twenty-eight persons^ who met in his 
private house ; over the vestibule of which was inscribed — ** Let 
no one enter who is ignorant of geometry.*' The most distia- 
gnisbed of this little band of auditors were Speusippus, his nephew 
and successor, and Aristotle. He died in 347* at the age of 81 or 
82, and bequeathed his garden to his school. 

Aeustotle was bom in 384 b.c, at Stagiia, a seaport town 
of Ghalcidic4, whence he is frequently called (he Stoffirite, At the 
age of 17, Aristotle, who had then lost both father and motfaei; 
repaired to Athens. Plato considered him his best scholar, and 
called him ** the intellect of his schooL'* Aristotle spent twenty 
years at Athens, during the last ten of which he established 
a school of his own. In 342 he accepted the invitation of Philip of 
Macedon to undertake the instruction of his son Alexander. In 
335, after Alexander had ascended the throne, Aristotle quitted 
Macedonia, to which he never returned. He again took up his 
abode at Athens, where the Athenians assigned him the gymnasium 
called the Lyceum ; and from his habit of delivering his lectures 
whilst walking up and down in the shady walks of this placeb his 
school was called the peripcUetie. In the morning he leetored 
only to a select class of pupils, called esoteric. His afternoon 
lectures were delivered to a wider circle^ and were therefore called 
exoteric. It was during the thirteen years in which he presided 
over the Lyceum that he composed the greater part of his workst 
and prosecuted his researches in natural history, in which he was 
most liberally assisted by the munificence of Alexander. The 
latter portion of Aristotle's life was imfortunate. He appears to 
have lost from some unknown cause the friendship of Alexander ; 
and, after the death of that monarch, the disturbances which 
ensued in Greece proved unflEivourable to his peace and security. 
Being threatened with a prosecution for impiety, he escaped from 
Athens and retired to Chalcis ; but he was condemned to death in 
his absence, and deprived of all the rights and honours which 
he had previously enjoyed. He died at Chalcis in 322, in the 63rd 
year of his age. 

Of all the philosophical systems of antiquity, that of Aristotle 

was best adapted to the practical wants of mankind. It was 

^az2ded on a close and accunAa obserratLon of human natare 
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and of tlie external noild ; but vhilst it sought the practical 
and lueful, it did not neglect the beautiful and noble. Hie 
works conaiated of treatiaea on natural, moral, and political pLilo- 
Bopb;, biatorr, rbotorio, criticiam, &c. ; indeed tlieie is scaictdy a 
btonoh of knowledge which bis vast aud compiehensiTa genius did 
not embrace. 

Epiccbob was bom at Samos in 342, and settled at Athens al 
aboDt the age of 35. Here lie pnrohased a gaiden, where be 
eatablisbed his philosophical school. He laugbt that pleasuie 
is the highest good; a tenet, boweret, wbich ba explained and 
digoifled b; ahowii^ that it was mental pleasore that he intended. 
The ideas of atheism and sensual degradation with wbich the name 
of Epicurus has been so Erequeatl; coupled are founded on igno- 
rance of his real teacbing. Bnt as be denied the immortalilj ot 
the sonl, and the interference of tbe gtida in human affairs, — though 
be held their eiislence, — ^his tenets were verf liable to be abnsed 
b; those who had not sufficient elevation of mind to lOTe virtue for 
its own sake. 

Zeso was a natiTe of Oitdnm in tbe island of Oypnis, and settled 
at Athens about B.C. 299. Here be opened a school in tbe Fffldld 
Btoa, or painted porch, whence the name of bis sect. He inculcsted 
temperance and self-denial, and his practice was in accordance with 
his prooept 
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BRIBIDAS. 

BrMldat, 109: Us expe- 
dition into Thrmce, it>. ; 
death, iia 

Breunni, 214. 

BooephaU, fonnded by 
Alexander, 198. 

Byiantinea, erect a statne 
inhocoarofAthena. 181. 

Bynntiom, 44; taken by 
the AtheniuM, 70; be- 
sieged by Philip, 181. 



C. 

Cadmea. or Theban dtadel, 
ieized by the Spartans, 
160; recovered, 162. 

Cadmns, 5. 

Calliaa, peace of, 164. 

CalUcrates, 220. 

Calltcratidas, ija 

Callippus, 171. 

Callixenos, i|2. 

Cambunian mountains, i. 

Cambysea. 46W 

Cardachi, 147. 

Caryatides, 94. 

Carthaginians invade Si- 
cily, 66k 171. 

Caspian gates, 195. 

Caaaander, 208 ; establishes 
an oligarchy at Athens, 
ib. ; takes Pydna, tb. ; 
kills Koxana and her son, 

Catana, surprised by the 

Athenians, 115. 
Cecropidae, 86. 
Cecrops, 5. 
Celts hivade Macedonia, 

Cephissas, the, 86. 

Ceramicus, the, 96. 

Chabrias, 162. 

Chaerephon, 1^9. 

Chaeronea, second battle 
of, 181. 

Chalybes, the, 148. 

Charon of Thebes, 161. 

Chryselephantine statu- 
ary, 92. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, 
72; assists the Lacedae- 
monians, 75 ; banished, 
76; his sen tenoe revoked, 
77; expedition to Cy- 
prus and death, ib. ; his 
patronage of art, 88. 

Cirrhaean plain, 14. 

Clearchus, 142, 145. 



CRETE. 

CleombrotQS invades Bos- 
otia, 165 ; slain, ib. 

Cleomenea, ^6, 17. 

Cleon, loi ; character of, 
104; his violence, 107; 
his expedition against 
Sphacteria, ib. ; to 
Thrace, 109 ; flight and 
death, iia 

Cleophon, 128. 

cUruchi^ 18, 79. 

Clisthenes, }$ i his re- 
forms, |6; their effect, 38. 

Qittts, saves Alexander's 
Ufe. 187; kiUed by Alex- 
ander, 197. 

Oodrus, death of, 29. 

Colchians, the, 148. 

Colonies, Greek, 19 ; rela- 
tion to the mother ooun- 
iiy, ib.; how foimded, 
tb.; mostly democratic, 
ib.; in Asia Minor, 40; 
In Sicily, 42; in Italy, 
ib. ; in Qaul and Spain, 

&; in Africa, ib.; in 
t Ionian Sea, ib.; in 
Macedonia and Thrace, 
Q>. ; progress of, 79. 

Comedy, old Attic, 233 ; 
new, 2J4. 

Conon, supersedes Alcibi- 
ades, I JO ; defeated by 
Callicratidas, i ; i ; ac- 
cepts the command of 
the Persian fleet, 150; 
defeats the Spartan fleet 
at Cnidus, 154; reduces 
the Spartan colonies, 
157 ; rebuilds the long 
walls of Athens, ib. 

Corcyra, 44; troubles in, 
105. 

Corcyraeans, quarrel with 
Corinth, 81 ; send an em- 
bassy to Athens, tb. 

Corinth, battle of, 154; 
congress at, 184; de- 
stroyed by Mummius, 
221. 

Connthian gulf, 2. 

Corinthian war, ijj. 

Corinthians assist the Epi- 
damnians, 81. 

Coronea, battle of, 154. 

Corupedion, battle of, 213. 

Cranai, 86. 

Crannon, battle of, 204. 

Craterus, 200. 

Cratinus, 23}. 

Crete, 3, 



DEMxrmwo 

CHmesos, batU* « 
CTiUas.115; ri^ 
Crito. 140. r- 

Critolaua, 211. ^^ 
Croesus, 45; flOl^M 
Crou>o,42. 
Cuma;, 41. 
Cyclades, j. 
Cylon, conspfaraer^ 
CyiioacephalJB, m 

Cyrene,44. 

Cyrus, empire cf, 4 
tnres Sardis, «&L 

Cyrus the yonngot; 
on the coast. 1 
expedition agd 
brother Artazan 
marcti. 142 ; shifa 

Cyzicus,i27; reom 
the AtheniaiM, i: 



D. 

DanaS. 5. 

I)anai.5. 

Danaus, 5. 

Darius, 47 ; ThrMl 
pedition of, ib. ; 
the submission 
Maceduniana, 48 : 
56. 

Darius Codomann 
feated by Alexai 
Issus, 189; over 
by Alexander at . 
19 J ; murdered, 1 

Datis, 51. 

Deciirchies, Spartan, 

Decelea, no. 

Deliuiu, Athenian ( 
tion against, 109 : 
of, ib. 

Deles, confederacy 

Delphi, temple ( 
oracle, 15; taken 
Phocians, 177. 

Demades, 205. 

Demaratus, 60. 

Demetrias, Atheniai 
210. 

Demetrius of Ph 
208 ; character o: 
retires to Thebes, 

Demetrius Poliorcet< 
besieges Salamis 
besieges Rhodes 
takes Athens, 211 
of Macedon, ib. ; 
212 
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DEMIURGI* 

Demlnrgl, ■}. 

DemostEcoies, general, 105, 
108. 

Demosthenefl^ orator ac- 
count of, 178 ; PhiKppicit 
first, 179; OlynUiiacs, 
ib. ; fights at Chseronea, 
181 ; bis conduct after 
Philip's death, 184 ; pro- 
poses religious honours 
for Philip's assassin, 
ib. ; exertions to rouse 
Greece, 185 ; embassy to 
Alexander, ib. ; accused 
by .£schines— speech on 
the Crown, 202; con- 
demned of corruption, 
20J ; recalled from exile, 
204; demanded by An- 
tipater, 205 ; escapes to 
Galaiu*ea, ib. ; deaUi,il>.; 
character as an orator, 

2J5- 

Dercyllidas, 150. 

Diacrii, ji. 

Diaeus, 221. 

Dicasteries, 76. 

DinarchuB, 2^6. 

Diogenes, his interview 
with Alexander, 184. 

Dion, exiled, 172; takes 
Syracuse, ib. ; assassin- 
ated, 173. 

Dionysius the elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse, 171 ; death 
and character, 172. 

Dionysius the younger, 
172; expelled by Dion, 
tb.; retires to C!orinth, 

Dionysus, theatre o^ at 
Athens, 95. 

Dlopithes, i8a 

Dithyramb, iuTention of 
the, 225; the source of 
tragedy, ibi 

Dords, 71. 

Dorians, 5; in Pelopon- 
nesus, 17 ; migrations of 
the, ib, ; three tribes of^ 
20. 

Doris, 2. 

Doras, 4. 

Draco, laws of, ja 

E. 

AcZflKo, the, 17. 
Egypt, its infloenoe on 
oreece, 5. 



GORDIAN. 

Epaminondas, 161 ; his 
character, 1 6j ; embamy 
to Sparta, 16^ ; military 
genius of, 105; defeats 
tiie Spartans at Leuutra, 
166 ; invades Laconia, 
167 ; establishes the Ar- 
cadian confederation, and 
restores the Messenians, 
167-8; saves the Theban 
army, 169; rescues Pe- 
lopidas, xb.\ last inva- 
sion of Peloponnesus, 
170 ; death of, ib. 

Ephesus, 41. 

Ephialtes, 60. 

Ephialtes (the friend of 
Pericles), 76. 

Ephors, 21; power of the, ib. 

Epicurean sect, 237. 

Epicurus, 239. 

Epidamnus, 44, 8x. 

Epimenides, ji. 

Epipolffi, 117. 

Epirus, 2. 

Erechtheum, 9;. 

Euboea, j; revolt from 
Athens, 78 ; second re- 
volt of, 126. 

Euclides, archon, 138. 

Eumenes, 206. 

Eumenidits of£schyliis,76. 

Eumolpidse, 115. 

Supairidtz^ 7; nature of 
their government, 10* 

Euphrates, surveyed l^ 
order of Alexander, 200. 

Euripides, accoimt of, 233 ; 
character as a poet, ib, 

Enrybiades, 59. 

Eurotas. j. 

Eurystheus, 6. 

Evagoras, 151. 

r. 

Flamfnins, T. Q., 219. 

'Four Hundred,' conspi- 
racy of the, 125; put 
down, 127. 



G. 

Galaitia, 214. 

Gaugamela, battle of (v. 

Arbela). 
Gelon of Syracuse, 58, 66. 
Oeomorit 7, 19. 
CfenuiOt Spartan, 21. 
Gordian knot, the, 188. 



mPPAROHUS. 

Granicus, battle of the, 
187. 

Greece, form of, i ; physi- 
cal features, i ; reduced 
to a Roman province, 
221. 

Greek language, 11; his 
tory, early, ib. 

Greeks, character of the, 
J ; causes which united 
them, 11; disunion of, 
on the approach of 
Xerxes, 58; celebrate 
the battle of Salamis, 
64; expedition of the 
Ten Thousand, 142; re 
treat of, 147; arrive at 
the Euxine, 148 ; at By- 
zantium, ib. 

Gylippus arrives in Sicily, 
118 ; captures the fort of 
Labdalum, %b. 



Hamilcar, 66. 
Hannibal, 218. 
Harmodius and Aristogi- 

ton, conspiracy of, 35. 
Harmosts, Spartan, 149. 
Harpagus, 46. , 
Harpalus, 202. 
Hecatceus, 49. 
Helen, 7. 
Heliaea, 37. 
Hellano<Uc8e, 11 . 
Hellas, 2. 
Hellcn, 4. 
Hellenes, 2. 
HellenotamisB, 71. 
Hellespont, bridge ovet 

the, 57. 
Helots, condition of, 20 

revolt of, 75. 
Hephestiou, marries Dry- 

petis, 199 ; death, 200. 
Heraclidte, return of the, 

I?' 
Hercules, 6. 

Hermae, mutilated, 1x4- 

Hermolaus, 197. 

Herodotus, 227 ; aoooontof 

his work, ib. 
Heroes, 6. 
Heroic age, 9; manners 

of,tb. 
Heelod, 222. 
Hiero of Syracnee. 226. 
Hipparchus, ansassinated, 

15. 
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HIPPIA8. 

Hippiat, 15 ; expelled tnm 

Athens, 36. 
HiBtiaens of Miletos, 48 ; 

crucified, 50. 
History, rise of, 227. 
Uumer, 222 ; his identity, 

22|; date, t&. 
Homeric poems, their ▼&• 

\ae, 9 ; preservation of, 

22| ; arranged by Pisis- 

tratus, ib. 
Hyperides, 20J, 2)6. 
Hyphasis, the, 198. 



Illssns, 86. 

Ion, 5. 

Ionia, snlijiigated by the 
Persians, 51. 

lonians, 5 ; four tribes of, 
29 ; revolt of the, 49 ; de- 
fection from Spiurta, 71. 

Ionic migration, 18. 

lophon, 2J2. 

Iphitos, ij. 

Iphicrates, tactics of, 158 ; 
soccesses of, i5. 

Ipsus, bftttle of, 210. 

Ira, fortress of, 2^. 

IsffiUS, 2J5. 

Isagoras, j6. 
Ismenias, 168, 169. 
Isocrates, 2^5. 
Issus, battle of, 189. 
Isthmian games, 14. 
Ithome, Mount, 25, 168. 

J. 

Jason, 7. 

Jason of Pherse, 166; as- 
sassinated, 167. 



Knights, Athenian, 32. 

L. 

Iiaoedsemonians(v.^i«rta). 

Lachares, 211. 

Laoonia, 3 ; reduced by the 

Spartans, 24; northern 

frontier of, 26^ 
Lade, battle of, 50. 
Lamachus, 114. 
Lamian war, 204. 
Lampsacns, ijj. 
Laiiaea, 147 



MARATHON. 

Laarinm, allTer-mines at, 

55- 

Leonldas, 59 ; his death, 61. 

Leonnatos, 204. 

Leontiades, 160. 

Leotychides, 68. 

Leosthenes, 20;. 

Lencas, 44. 

Leuctra, battle of, 165. 

Literatiure, Greel^ history 
of, 222. 

Locrians, 2. 

Locris, 2. 

Long walls, Athenian, 88; 
rebuilt, 157. 

Lycabettus, 85. 

Lyceum, 96. 

Lycon, 14a 

Lycurgus ^legislator), 19. 

Lycurgus (orator), 2^6. 

Lydian monarchy, 45. 

Lyric poetry, 224; occa- 
sions of^ i6.; develop- 
ment of, 226. 

Lysander, appointed JVa- 
varcktUt 129; intrusted 
by Qyrus with his sa- 
trai^, i|2 ; his proceed- 
ings after the victory of 
.^Sospotami, i j 1 ; block- 
ades Piraeus, 1J4; takes 
possession of Atiwus, 
ib. ; establishes the 
Thirty Tyrants, IJ5 ; 
triumph, ib.\ honours, 
l}^ ; re-enters Athens, 
Ij8 ; his ambitious 
schemes, 1 50 ; despatched 
to the Hellespont, 151 ; 
expedition into Boeotia, 
15J ; slain, ib. 

Lysias, 2J5. 



Lysimachus, 
slain, 2ii. 



206, 2TI 
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Macedonia, description of^ 

175. 

Macedonian empire, parti- 
tion of, 206 ; overthrow, 
220. 

Macedonians, their origin, 

175- 
Macrones, the, 148. 
Magna Grsecia, 42. 
Malli, the, 198. 
Mantinea, batUe of, 11 j; 

third battle of, 218. 
lill&T&Vkiou, \».\,t\ft of, $s* 
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HBODAMODE8. 

MaMonius, 51 ; adroit flat> 

tery of, 65; negotiations 

with the Atheobuifl, 66; 

marches against Athena, 

67 ; retreats, A.; death, 

68. 
Ma8salia»44. 
Medea, 7. 
Medes, the, 49. 
Medon, first Afh&Aaa ar- 

chon, 29. 
M^pbaxuB, 47, 48. 
Megacles, y>. 
Megalopolis foxmded, 167; 

battie of, 202. 
Megara revolts from 

Athens, 78; oomi^aiiis 

of Athibs, 82. 
Megaris, 2. 
Meloart, 190. 
Meletus, 140. 
Melos, 1 1 J. 
Menander, 2J4. 
Menelaus, 7. 
Menon, 147. 
Messene founded, i6t. 
Messenia, f. 
Messenian war, first, 24; 

second, 25; third, 75. 
Meseenians conquered by 

the Spartans, 94; sob- 

Jugated, 26. 
Mespila, 147. 
Metellus, 221. 
MUetus, fall of, 50. 
Miltiades, 52; aocosatiorn 

and death ot 5$. 
Mindanis, 127. 
Minos, 6, 7, 
Minotaur, 6. ' 
Morea, 2. 
Mummius, 221; hia igoo- 

rance of art, ib. 
Munychia, 88. 
Museum, 86. 
Mycale, battle of; 68. 
Myceme, 5 ; ruins of, la 
MytilSn^ naval ongage- 

ment at, iji. 
Mytileneans, revolt of the. 

loj; capitulate, t2». 

N. 

Naxos, Spartan expedition 

against, 48. 
Neapolis, 117. 
Nearchus, voyage of; 199. 
Nemean games, 14. 
Neodamodes, 151. 
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NIOiBA. 

SHciea, founded lyy Alex- 
ander, 198. 

Nicias, icn; oonclndes a 
peace with Sparta, no; 
appointed commander in 
Sicily, 114; his dilatory 
proceedings tbere, 118; 
desponding situation of^ 
119; indecision, ib.; 
snrrender, 122; deati^ 
ib.; character, ib. 

Nikd Apteros, temple of, 
88. 

Nineveh, 147. 

Nobles, 9. 

0. 

vEnophyta, battle of, 77. 

Oligarchy, 27. 

Olympia, j. 

Olympiad, first, 4. 

Olympias murdered, 208. 

Olympic games, 12. 

Olynthlac orations of De- 
mosthenes, 179. 

Oljmthian confederacy dis- 
solved, 160. 

Olynthns, 159 ; taken by the 
Spartans, 160. 

Onomarchus, 178. 

Opuntian Locrians, xjj. 

Orators, Athenian, de- 
manded by Alexander, 
185 ; ten Attic, 214. 

Oratoiy, Greek, rise and 
progress of, 214. 

Oichomenos, i6j. 

Ortygia, 116. 

Ostracism, introduced by 
Clisthenes, 3^, 

Oxyartes, 196. 



P. 

Paches, loj, 104. 

Famisus, river, j. 

Pancratinm, 14. 

Pangaaus, 177. 

Parali, n. 

Paris, 7. 

Parmenio, 187; pnt to 

death by Alexander, 

196. 
Pamassns, Mount, 2. 
I'arthenon, 90. 
Parysatis, queen, 146, 152. 
PasargBkds, 194. 
Faulns, L. ^m., 220. 
Pausanlas, king of Sparta, 



PERSIANS. 

vanity and treason cf, 
71; recall and impeach- 
ment of, 72; conviction 
and death, ib. 

Pausanias (second), IJ7; 
expedition into Boeotia, 
1 5 J ; condemned to death, 
ib. 

Pausanias asiiafiBlnatiftB Phi* 
lip, 182. 

Pedleis, 31. 

Pelasglans, 4. 

Pelopidas, character ol^ 
161 ; .gains a victory at 
Tegyra, i6j ; subdues 
Alexander of Pherse, x68; 
imprisoned by Alexan- 
der, 169; defeats Alexan- 
der, ib. ; slain, ib. 

Peloponneslan confede- 
racy, meeting of^ 82; 
decides for war against 
Athens, tb.; war, com- 
mencement of; tb.; in- 
vasion of Attica, xoo; 
Thu<7dides' character of 
the war, 228. 

Peloponnesus, 2. 

Pelops, 5. 

Penens, 2. 

Peqj-ab, the, 197. 

Pentacoeiomedhnni, |2. 

Pentathlum, 14. 

Perdiccas, 82. 

Perdiccas (Alexander's ge- 
neral), 206 ; marches 
against Ptolemy, 207 ; 
assassinated, ib. 

Pericles, diaracter of, n6 ; 
innovations of^ ib.; his 
administration, ib.; re- 
duces fiuboea, '78; plans 
for adorning Atnens, ib. ; 
pleads for Aspasia, 80; 
funeral oration by, 100 ; 
accused of peculation, 
loi ; death and character, 
102. 

Pericles, age of^ character 
of art in, 88. 

Perinthus, siege ot 181. 

PerioBci, 20. 

Peripatetics, ijl. 

Pers^poUs, taken and burnt 
by Alexander, 194. 

Perseus, 220; defeated by 
the Bomans, ib, 

Persians, 46; their cruel- 
ties towaids the Ionic 
tireeks, 50 ; invade 
Greece, 51 ; demand 



PHOCIANB. 

earth and water firom 
the Grecian states, fl>.; 
second invasion of 
Greece, ib.; land at 
Marathon, 52 ; third in- 
vasion of Greece, 57; 
their number under Xer- 
xes, ib.i destxxustion of 
their fleet by a storm, 
61; their i»x)gress, 62; 
attack Delphi, 6j; take 
Athens, ib.i retreat of. 
66. 

Phalanx, Macedonian, 1761. 

Phalemm,88. 

Phidias accused of pecula- 
tion, 8a 

Philemon, 2^4. 

PhiUp of Macedoh, carried 
to Thebes as a hostage, 
168; education of, i76; 
character, ib.; defeats the 
Illyrians, ib.; takes Am- 
phipoUs and Pvdna, ib. ; 
takes part in the sacred 
war. 178 ; reduces Thes- 
saly, ib, ; expedition into 
Thrace, 180; takes Olyn- 
thus, 179; occupies Del- 

Shi, 180; second en>e- 
ition into Thrace, 181 ; 
compelled to evacuate 
theC!her8onese,ib.;. de- 
feats the Thebans and 
Athenians atdueronea, 
ib.; his omduct after 
the battle, 182 ;clemeiK7 
towards Athens, ib.; ap- 
pointed gen^'aUsshno 
against Perda, ib. ; assas- 
sinated, ^. ; character, ib. 

Philip rv., 211. 

Philip v., 216; assists the 
Achseans, 217; fonnsan 
alliance with Hannibal, 
218 ; defeated by the 
Romans, iir, 

Philip Arrhicueus, 206. 

Philippl founded, 177. 

Philippics of Demosthenes. 
178 ; first, 179. 

Philomelus, 177 ; slain, ib. 

Philopoemen, 218; takes 
Sputa, 2iq; taken and 
put to death, 2201 

Philosophy, Gre<^ origin 
ot 2i6; Ionic school o^ 
ib i£leatdo school^ ib.; 
Pyiha{suroan school, %ii • 
various schoolSk ib, 

Phoclans, 177. 
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PHOCIOV. 



it6;i 



PyifcKif. 



I ^MWI let W i rt , f . 
J BIJfUKIlai^ I2Q. 

FIvynJcinM (< 

PJTlUdM, i6i. 

oC 226; 
•rai bgr 
r, i«f 
Piiidui, Moont, 1. 
PIraw fortifled, 7a 
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PlModer, 151. 

PlilitnUu, osoriMitloa of; 
ji; bte •traugem. 14; 
defttb and di«ncter, 15. 

PUfM U AtbeiM, loi. 

PUtM, bntte oC 67 ; war- 
fihaitA, 82; beiifegcid bjr 
the PrlofKiiui«sian«, i o} ; 
MirreiMierB, ib. ; destrar- 
•d, A.; restored tj the 
LfloedcfDonisDi, 159; 
apJn destroyed bj the 
ThelMuif, 164. 

PUtsMUM join the Athe- 
nians, f2. 

PUto vUiU Sidly, 1^1; 
■old as a Blave, ib.; 
second visit to Sirlly, 
ib.; life of, 2J7; pbiio- 
■ophy, ib. 

PlelMtuanax, 78. 

Pnyx, the, 8f, (/>. 

PaciU Stoa, the, 219. 

Poetry, Ore«'k, 222. 

Polenuut^h, )o. 

Polyblus, 223. 

PolycrsteB of Samos, 46. 

Polyinxtrchon, 207; expe- 
dition to PelopuimesuB, 
ib. 

Poms, 197. 

Potldsa, 176. 

Pratinas, 2)o. 

IVopyUM, 90. 

Prytanies, 1)2. 

IHolemy, 206 ; defeated at 
Salamis, 210. 

Ptolemy OeraunnA. 2 T 2, 2 1 }. 

Ptolemy Pbiladelphus. 212. 

l*ydna, 208 ; battle of, 220. 

Pylus, 106. 

Pyrrhns, 211; becomes 
king of Macedonia, ib. 

PythaKoras, 42, 2J7. 



^ 22J. 

Bbodea. | ; sie«B oC 21a 
Rofnans. direct their atten- 
tkio towards Greece, 2 1 8 ; 
rtfrlarn war *p"i«**^ PU« 
lipV^ A.; prodaiai the 
freedom of Greeoe, ib. ; 
declare war against Pier- 
•eos, 22a. 
Ro«ana, married by Alex- 
ander, 196; murdered, 
J09. 



Sacred Band, Tbeban, 162. 
Sacred war, 177. 
Salamis, acquired by the 
Athenians, ji ; battle of; 

^. 

Salamis (In QypmsXJbattle 
ot 210. 

Samoa, rercrit ot, 81 ; snb- 
doed, ib. ; its importance 
to Athens, 124; revolu- 
tiona at, 126. 

Sappho, 225. 

Sanlis. 4f ; bnmt, 49. 

Scarphea, battle of, 221. 

Sclone, 109. 

Scythini, the, 148. 

Seleucus, 207 ; founds An- 
tloch, 21 1 ; BQcceeds to 
the greater part of the 
Macedonian empire, 2ii ; 
assassinated, t6. 

Sellasia, battle ot^ 216. 

Selymbria, 44. 

Sestos, r^uced by the 
Athenians, 68. 

Sicilian expedition, 114; 
termination of, 122. 

Simonides of Ceos, 226 

SiHygambis, 190. 

Slaves, 9. 

Social war, 177, 111 effects 
of the, ib.; second, 217. 

Socrates, at Delium, 109; 
opposes the condemnsr 
tion of the ten generals, 
IJ2; sketch of his life, 
119; his teaching and 
method, ib. ; wisdom of, 
ib. ; unpopularity and 
Indictment of, 140 ; oon- 




Sparta. iS; 
P«riyfa,2|; 
at, 75; alUeaor te tk» 

grew ai, 164; npid bM 
oC 167 ; taken bj AMi- 
gDiiiisnoaoQi,2i6; takea 
by PhikifWf leii, 21^ 
^Mirtan oooatitatkMi. loj 
tribea.A.; ediicadm,22; 
2?; money. Ou 



Arcadia, 24; alone 
tain tbor kinga, 27; 
overthrow the demots, 
28; oondoct oCat liieiw 
mopyiae. 60; aelfirii 001- 
dnct ot 62 ; «M«n*if 1I10 
AthenianSk 75; oppose 
the Athenians in BoBotia, 
77; invade Attica, 100; 
send an embaaay 10 
Athens, ib. ; invade Ap- 
gos. Hi ; force tiie Ar- 
gives to an alliance, ib.; 
establish themselves at 
Decelea, 119; assist the 
Phocians against the 
Thebans, 15;; defeated 
at Haliartus, ib. ; pro- 
claim the independence 
of the Boeotian cities, 
159; garrison Orchome- 
nus and Thespiae, ib.; 
assist Amyntas against 
the Olynihians, 160 ; 
height of their power, 
ib. ; expelled fh)m Boe- 
otia, 164 ; solicit the aid 
of the Athenians, 168; 
send an embassy to Per- 
sia, ib.; excluded from 
the Amphictyonlc coun- 
cil,! 80 ; attempt to throw 
off the Macedonian yoke, 
202; their decline uiA 
degradation, 21$ ; call in 
the Romans, 221. 

Speusippus, 2J8. 

Sphacteria, blockaded, xo6; 
captured, 108. 

Sporades, j 
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8TATIRA. 

Statlra, 190, 199; mar- 
dered liy Bozana, 206. 

Stoics, 217. 

Stxat^, Athenian, loi. 

Stratonioe, 2x1. 

Sosa, treasnrea at, 194. 

Sybans, its luxury, 42; 
destroyed, ib. 

Sybarites. 79. 

SyrUaxis, the, 162. 

Syracusans, their vigorous 
defence, 116. 

Syracuse, 42 ; descrip- 
tion of, 1 17 ; naval battle 
at, 118; engagement in 
the Great Harbour of, 
121; oon8titntionof,i'7i. 

SystUia, u. 



T. 

'Table Gompanions,' the, 

Tarentum, 4}. 

Taygetus, Mount, ;. 

Tempe, 2. 

"Ten Thousand," expedi- 
tion and retreat of the, 
142. 

••Ten Thousand," the Ar- 
cadian, 168. 

Thais, 194. 

Thales of Miletus. 2j6. 

Thasos, reduced, 75. 

Thebans, surprise Plataea, 
82; expel king Agis 
from Aulis, 151 ; invade 
Fliods, 151; form an 
alliance -with Atbens, 
ib, ; forced into the 
Lacedaemonian alliance, 
160 ; rise of their ascen- 
dency, 166 ; defeated by 
Alexander of Pherse, 
169 ; ally themselves 
with the Athenians 
against Philip, 181 ; 
humbled by Philip, 182 ; 
rise against the Macedo- 
nians, 185. 

Thebes, 2 ; liberated from 
the Spartans, 162; de- 
clared head of Greece by 



TISSAPHERNES. 

the Persians, 169; de- 
stroyed, 185; restored 
by Cassandcr, 208. 

Themistocles, proposes a 
fleet, 55; his character, 
ib.; his advice to fight 
at Salamis, 6| ; his stra- 
tagem to bring on an 
engagement, 64; his 
meraafi^ to Xerxes, i&.; 
rewarded by the Spar- 
tans, 66; his views, ^o; 
goes ambassador to 
Sparta, ib. ; corruption 
of, 71 ; ostracised, 1^. ; 
flight, ib. ; reception in 
Persia, 74; death, A. 

Theramenes, 126, ij2, IJ5; 
his death, 1^6. 

Thermopylse, 2 ; pass of, 
58 ; batUe of, 6a 

Thespis, 2ja 

Theseum, the, 88. 

Theseus, 28. 

Thessaly, 2. 

ThesmotbetflB, jo. 

Thessalus, 115. 

Thetes, 9, ji, 71. 

Thimbron, 148, 15a 

Thirty years' truce, 78. 

Thirty Tyrants at Athens, 
1 35; proscription of the, 
ij6; defeated by Thra- 
sybulus, IJ7 ; deposed 
by the Spartans, ij8. 

Thrasybulus, 126; takes 
Phyld, U7; seizes Pi- 
rieus, ib.; defeats the 
Thirty, 16. 

Thrasyllus, 126. 

Thucydides (the histo- 
rian), in Thrace, 109; 
banished, ib.; account 
of, 228 ; his history, ib. 

Thurii, 79. 

Tlmocrates, i$2. 

Timoleon, character of, 
17;; expedition to S- 
cily, ib.; defeaU the 
Carthaginians, 174; be- 
comes a Syracnsan citi- 
zen, ib. 
Timotheus, 162. 
Tiribazus, 158. 
Tissapheraes, 124, 127, 146; 
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ZEUaiTiE. 

attacks the Ionian dtleB, 
150; beheaded, i;2. 

Tithraustes, 152. 

Tolmides,78. 

Torone, 109. 

Tragedy, Greek, origin of, 
21a 

Trapezus, 148. 

Triparadisus, treaty of, 
207. 

Trilogies, 2ji. 

Tsqjan expedition, 7. 

Troy captured, 8. 

Tyrant, value of the term, 
28. 

Tyre, besieged fey Alex- 
ander, 191. 

Tyrtaeus, 25, 224. 



Uxians, the, 194. 



Ulysses, 7. 
k,th« 



Xanthijppus, 55; noovers 
the Tnrftclan Chersonese, 
68. 

Xenophanes, 217. 

Xenophon, account ot 2291 
his works, ib. ; accom- 
panies Cyrus, 142; sa- 
luted General of toe Ten 
Thousand, 147 ; retomi 
to Athens, 148; joins 
AgesilauB, ib. 

Xerxes, character of, 96 , 
subdues Egypt, w. ; 
marches towardB Greece, 
57 ; reviews his troops, 
ib, ; crosses the Helles- 
pont, ib. ; number of hit 
Lost, ib.\ takes Athens, 
61 { his alarm and re- 
treat, 69. 

Xuthns, 4. 

Z. 

Zaleocni, laws of, 41. 
Zea, 88. 
2ieno, 219. 
Zeug%ta,il, 
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THE MIDDIiE AGEB. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 
(650 pp.) Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

THE STTTDENT'S HIST0B7 OF HODEBN ETJBOFE. 

From the End of the Middle Ages to the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, 1878. Post 8vo. [/« Preparation, 



France. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. FROM THE 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 
1852. With Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. 
By W. H. JERVIS, M.A With Woodcuts. (724 pp.) Post Svo. 

js. 6d, 

» 

Geography and Geology. 

THE STUDENT'S HANUAL OF ANCIENT QEO- 

. aRAFHY. By CANON BEVAN, M.A. With 150 Woodcuts. 
(710 pp.) Post Svo. 7J. 6rf. 

THE STUDENT'S HANUAL OF HODERN QEO- 

QBAPSTZ', Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By 
CANON BEVAN, M.A With 120 Woodcuts. (684 pp.) Post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 

SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With 600 Woodcuts. (602 pp.) 
Post Svo. gs. 

#> 

Law and Philosophy. 

THE STXTDENT'S MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSO- 

PHY. With Quotations and References. Bv WILLIAM FLEM- 
ING, D.D. (440 pp.) Post Svo. 7*. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An Abridgment 
of the entire Commentaries. By R. MALCOLM KERR, 
LL.D. (670 pp.) Post Svo. 7*. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S EDITION OF AUSTIN'S JURIS- 

PRUDBNOB. Compiled from the larger work. By ROBERT 
CAMPBELL. (544 pp.) Post Svo. 12*. 

AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN'S LECTURES ON 

JXTRISPRUDBNOB. By GORDON CAMPBELL. (214 pp.) 
Post Svo. 6s, 

HORTENSIUS: An Historical Essay on the Office 

AND Duties of an Advocate. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C. 
Adapted for School Prizes. Woodcuts. Svo. js, 6d. 



\ 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Histories. 

Thtte Worki hxn been dxaim 19 fnr tiie Lower Tonu, at ttitg>q»Mt rf 
■ereral teaehert, id&o require more elmnenteiy booka tiiaa tiie 8TUBEHTS 
HI8T0BI0AL XAHVAL& 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 

AND THE NEW TESTAMENT, In Three Parts;— I. Old 
Testament History. II. Connection of Old and New Testaments. 
III. New Testament History to a.d. 70. Edited by WM. SMITH, 
D.CL. With 40 Illustrations. (370 pp.) x6mo. y. 6d. 

This book is intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Bible. 
The obiect has been to supply a condensed manual of Scripture history, 
comprehensive, but at the same time concise, for Junior Classes. 

" Students well know the value of Dr. Wm. Smith's laira- Scripture Hi»> 
tory. This abridgment omits nothing of importance, and is presented in 
sudi a handy form that it cannot fail to become a valuable aia to the less 
learned Bible Student." — People's Mapuitu. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 

From the Earliest Times to the Conquest of Alexander 
THE Great. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Witb 70 Woodcuts. 
(3x0 pp.) z6mo. 3^. 6d. 

** This book is designed to aid the study of the Scriptures, by pladng^ in 
their true historical relations those allusions to Eg>'pt. Assyria, Babylonia, 
Phcenida, and the Medo- Persian Empire, which form the backgrouno (^the 
history of Israel Irom Abraham to Nehcmiah. The present work is an in- 
disi)ensable adjunct of the 'Smaller Scripture History;' and the two have 
been written expressly to be used together." 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, From the 

Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WM. SMITH, 
D.CL. With 74 Woodcuts. (268 pp.) i6mo. y. 6d. 

This history has been drawn up at the request of several teachers, for the 
use of lower forms, elcmentar)* pupils. The table of contents presents a full 
analysis of the work, .ind has been so arranged, that the teacher can frame 
from it QVESTiONS for the examination of his class, the answers to 
which will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Emi'irb. By 
WM. SMITH, D.CL. With 70 Woodcuts. (324 pp.) i6mo. y.6d. 
The " Smaller History of Rome" has been written and arranged on the same 
plan, and with the same object, as the " Smaller Historj- of Greece." Like 
that work it comprises separate chapters on the institutions and literature 
of the countries with which it deals. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 

lations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. By H. 
R. LOCKWOOD. With 90 Woodcuts. (300 pp.) i6rao. y. 6d. 

This work has been prepared by a lady for the use of schools and young 
persons of both sexes. In common with many other teachers, she has long 
felt the want of a consecutive account of the heathen deities, which might 
safely be placed in the hands of the young, and yet contain all that is gene- 
rally necessary to enable them to understand the classical allusions they may 
meet with in prose or poetry, and to appreciate the meanings of works of art. 

A carefully prepared set of questions is appended, the answers to which 
will be found m tnc corresponding pagies of the volume. 
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ThiH "SmjUlcr MsiDiul'' Jiu been compiled for pupils who are acquiring 
for the firs! lime the chief fads of Orpcral Geoj^phy, and no paii\s Hal's 

aXlcr, in order thai Ibc younB amdenl may have a solid and ^c fouildadon 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND, From tub 

Eabuest Timbs to the Prissnt Day. By PHILIP SMITH, 
aA. With Go Wosdcuu. (400 pp.) 16010. v. id. 

" Tlie nHit Rcenl auIhoritifiB have been coniullcd, and i( la coolideiuly 
believed that the Work will be found id presenl a careful aiid Iniuwonttf 
Bccsunl ofEoitUih Hlitoiy for Ibe loorec formi In Khosli, Sat «hoie use ilia 
diieflr inieDded."— iV^^vf, 

fonh in lAe Eniliib Ulslory Faperg in ihe Indiun Civil Service Kiuiiiia- 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

Giving a skiccli of the lives of oui chief writers. By JAMES ROW- 
LEY. (376 pp.) 16010. y.6d. 



SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Selected from the chief authors and Arranged chronologicalEy. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. 0«8pp.) 16010. jj. 6if. 

inBuencM^whlch im^ed, m j|^„7jj'j5*f^*^'^;Jj;;,^[^"' "" 
ponied tv o" tl>e tiplanaiioni required for Iheir perfecl enplaaatisil. Tba 
two vroTlu are inua especully designed to be lued together. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF FRANOE, From the 

Eailirst Tikis. Unifonn wiih the inullcr Ilisiorr of England, 
i&ao, iJn fnfaraluH, 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Biblical Dictionaiies. 

FOR DIVINES AND SCHOLARS, 
A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE ; Comprising its 

Antiquities, Biography, Geogra*hy, and Natural History. 
By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.CL. and LL.D, 
Editor of the " Classical and Latin Dictionaries.*' With lUustratioos. 
3 vols. (3x58 pp.) Medium 8vo. 5/. 5f. 

" Dr. Smith's Bible Dictionary could not fail to take a very high place ia 
English literature ; for no similar work in our own or in any other language 
is lor a moment to be compared with '\t."—^QMarUrly Rceirto. 

" By such a work as Dr. Smith's Bible Dictionary, every man of intelliffrace 
may become his own commentator." — Times. 

"Our Churches could scarcely make a better investment than by adding 
this work of unsurpassefl excellence to their pastor's library.** — Ba/tist 
Afapuitte. 

"A repertory of in\-aluable Biblical lore."— Literary CkurekmaM. 

" A magnificent undertaking worthy the great name of its Kditor, and the 
great body of eminent men he nasgathered around him." — Christian Witness. 

" A book of reference alike for scholar and student The most complete, 
learned, and trustworthy work of the kind hitherto produced." — Atkenmim. 

"The work has our strongest recommendation. We place it on our 
library-shelf as a treasure, and we hope congregations will enable their 
ministers to 'do likewise.' ^—Evcmgilical Magasine. 

FOR FAMILIES AND STUDENTS, 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Con- 

densed from the larger Work. With Maps and 300 Illustrations. 
(1039 pp.) 8vo. 2 IX. 

This Work is intended to satisfy a generally expressed wish for an account 
of the mc st recent liiblical studies in a form adapted for universal circu- 
lation. A Dictionan' of the Bible, in some form or another, is indispensable 
for everj' family. Tne Divine, the Scholar, and ail who seek to investigate 
thorouRhly the various subjects connected with the Bible, and to master 
those controversies which arc now exciting such deep and general interest, 
must still have recourse to the I^ar^jer l)ictionar>' ; out to students in the 
l^niversitics, and in the Upper Forms at Schools, to private families, and to 
that numerous class of persons who desire to arrive at results simply, this 
Concise Dictionary will, it is believed, supply all that is necessary for the 
elucidation and explanation of the Bible. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from the larger Work. With Maps and Illustrations. 
(620 pp.) Crown 8vo. ^5. 6d. 

The " Larger Dictionary of the Bible " is mainly intended for Divines and 
Scholars, and the "Concise Dictionary" for Families and Students; but a 
smaller and more elementary work is needed for the use of schools, Sunday 
School Teachers, and young persons in general. This "Smaller Dictionary" 
contains such an account 01 Biblical antiquities, biography, geography, and 
natural historv' as a young person is likely to require m the study of the 
Bible. In addition to the woodcuts inserted in ^he text, several maps are 
added to illustrate the articles relating to geography and history. 

" An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the condensation 
of Dr. Wm. Smith's Bible Dictionary. The work has been done as only a 
careful and intelligent scholar could do it, which preserves to us the essential 
scholarship and value of each SLtticlc."'— British Quarterly Review, 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Classical Dietionaries. 

AN BNCYCL0P-2EDIA OP CLASSICAL ANTiaUITT. 

By Various Writers. Edited by WAI. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 
" It is an honour to this College to have presented to the world so distin- 
guished a scholar as Dr. Wm. Smith, who nas, by his valuable manuals of 
classical antiquity, and classical historv- and biography, done as much as any 
man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the (Jreck and Roman 
world among the students of this age." — Mr. Grote on the London Universify. 

I. ADICTIONAKY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 

the Drama, A;c. (1:^00 pp.) With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 28r. 

II. A DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

Containing a History of the Ancient AVorld. Civil, Literary, and EcclesiasticaL 

(3790 PP) With 560 Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 8vo. S+r. 

ni. A DICTIONARY OF GREilK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 
Including the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well as thcii 
Geography. (2500 pp.) With 530 Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 56J. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 

MYTHOIiOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. For the Higher Forms in 
Schools. Condensed from above Dictionaries. 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. For Junior 
Classes. Abridged from the above Work. With 200 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OP ANTiaUITIES. 

For Junior Classes. Abridged from the above Work. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. yj. 6d. 




form a continuation of it. 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTiaUITIES. 

The History, Inslitutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church 
By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and 
Archdeacon CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations. Medium 

« Au* *3 13*- 6dr. 

wo«h!rI"anH »K^°""^*^'^^ ^'*'? ^^^ form.and arran^fement of churches, their 
mTwE;.?^ ni^f i"" °"^a'".«"tat.on are treated with great care and knowledge. 
SSa^reSnumh.r^7' \'-^ abundance of illustrations. It is obvious, tS 
l^ke tl^! th«T5ffiJ..u-^"H''''*^'.i'.*'"^l''"'y presenting themselves in a work 
sWedmistofiK^'^'^^/^r'^*"^ ^^"^ temptations^tobe partial and one- 
lucasThas bi.n «<~\f ^^i • ^* ^"""^^ *? us fair. to say that a very creditable 
•nTi^mTiilS A ^^i'^^'^i "^ surmounting them."_7V««. 

T?S2?J^i^^^ 0^ CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 

WW-?^^ v?®'. SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. By Various 
WAPF \r F'\^r^, H ^^- SMITH, D.C.L., and Professor 
WAClL. M.A. Vols. I. and II. Medium 8 vo. 3 w. 6^. each. (To 
oe completed m 4 vols.) 

nrtJaiL^ ^"J ^M^**'^ ^® English scholarship and English theology to have 
wlKS a work like this, fulVof the results of originsfl and laborUs study, 
n«t«JKi?^ P * °v different sides of disputed questions, and differing in view 
PMsiDiy from the writers of the articles, may consult with so much confidence 
Ws^-J Ye ""d sound and valuable information. The editors may with 
ntn^J^ forward the claim that they have made accessible to all educated 
SjrtTiif/ *^*^* "^?^\ °^ information hitherto only the privilege of studenti 
witn the command of a large library."— rwfiw. 



\ 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionaries, 




unuiu. 

Um». I 

MWlBMWtet it 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENQLI8H DICTIONARY. Based 

ON THK Works of Forckllini anp Frbunix V^th Tables of the 
Koman Calendar. Measures. Weishu, and Moaejr. By WM. SMITH, 
D.CL.anii I.L.D. (iioopp.) Medium 8vo. au. 
This work hold* an intermcdiaie, place between the Thesaaros of Fofw 




paid to Ety- 

tnuk^y. in which drpurtment especially this work is admitted to maintain a 
kutieniM-iiy o\-rr all rxistinc Latin Oictionaries. 

''Dr. Wm. Smith's • Laiia-Enclish Dictionary* is lifted, hy its indepen- 
dent merit, for abo\-e oompariion with any school or coll^Ee dictionary 
cummunly in use." — f-xamimti: 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
A Skpakatr Dictionaky op Propbr Naurs, Tablrs of Roman 
Moneys. &c Abridsed from the above Work, for the Use <^ Junior 
Classes. (67a pp.) i>quare lama jt. M. 

" This ahriilk'mcnt relsdns all the characteristic excellences of the larger 
work<~its cicnniess and correctness of explanation, simplidtvof arrancement, 
suflficieihy itf illustration, exhibition of etymological afl&nlties and modem 
dcrivat ix-cs. " — A tkeiuek m. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By WM. SMITH. 
D.C.L. ami LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
(970 pp.^ Medium Svo. 31s. 

It has been the object of the Authors of this work to produce a more com- 
|)lctc and more perfect Knclish-La-iin Dictionary than yet exists, and 
every article has been the result of orimiial and independent research. 

('•reut luins have been taken in classifyinf' the diflcrent senses of the 
English bvnfx, .so as to en.nble the Student readily to find what he wants. 

luich meaniii); is illustrated by examples from the classical writers ; and 
those phrases are as a general rule ^ivcn in both English and I^tin. 

" This work is the result of a clear insight into the faults of its predeces- 
sors as to plan, classification, and examples. In previous dictionaries the 
various senses ot Knelish words are commonly set down hap-hatard. This 
has been avoided in the present instance by the classification of the senses of 
the Knglish words accoiding to the order of the student's need. Not less 
noteworthy is the copiousness of the examples from the Latin, with which 
ever>' Knglish word is illustrated ; and, last not least, the exceptional accu- 
rac>- of the references by which these examples are to be verified."— 5a<Nr> 
any Rtvitto, 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 
from the above Work, for the use of Jimior Classes. (730 pp.) 
Square z2mo. 7;. 6d. 

"An Knglish-T.ntin Dictionarj' worthy of the scholarship of our age and 
countn-. It will take absolutely the first rank and be the standard English - 
Latin Dictionar}' as long as either tongue endures. Even a general exami- 
nation of the piiges will serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensure its 
fullness and pliilological value, and the ' work is to a large extent a diction- 
ary of the English language, as well as an English-Latin Dictionary.'"— 
English (^kunhman. 
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Jr. Wm. Smith's Edueational Series. 

" The general ezoeUenee of the booke inolnded in Kr. Xuxmy'i edue*- 
tional leziea, it io nnivenally acknowledged u to give in a great degre e 
tiie itanp of merit to the workg of which it conaitte."— BCHOOLXABTEB. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN COURSE. 

THE YOTJNa BEGIKXEB'S FIRST LATIN BOOK: 

Containing the Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Questions 
and Exercises, with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping Stone to Princi- 
pia Latina, Part I., for Young Children. (112 pp.) lamo. 2s. 

THE TOTJira BEaiNNEB'S SECOND LATIN 
BOOK: Containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis 
of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. Being a Stepping Stone 
to Principia Latina, Part II., for Young Children. (98 pp.) z2mo. is. 

Latin Course. 

PBINCIFIA LATINA, Part I. First Latin Course. 
A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vocabularies. (200 pp.) 
Z2mo. 3*. 6d. 

The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the Declensions 
and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to learn their usage by construct- 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the language, 
and to accumulate gradually a stock of useful words. It presents in one book 



all that the pupil wnl require for some time in his study of the language. 
The Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns, arc arrangea b 

AS IN THE ORDINARY GRAMMARS AND AS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PRIMER, 



together with the corresponding Exercises. In this way the work can be 
used with equal advantage by those who prefer either the old or the modern 
arrangement. 

APPENDIX TO PEINOIPIA LATINA, Part I. Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. (125 pp.) i2mo. 2s. 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Reading Book. An 
Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. (268 pp.) i2mo. y. 6d. 

PBiNCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Poetry, i. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Eclogse Ovidianae. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. (160 pp.) i2mo. y.6d. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Composition. 

Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, &ud 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp.) i2mo. 3^. 6d. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and 
Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into 
Latin Prose. (140 pp.) z2mo. 3^. 

LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULABY. Arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin- English Dictionary to Phaedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's "Gallic War." (190 pp.) i2mo. 35. 6rf. 

THE STUDENT'S LATIN GBAMMAB. For the 

Higher Forms. (406 pp.) Post 8vo. 6s. 

SMALLEB LATIN OBAMSIAB. For the Middle and 
Lov/BR Forms. Abridged from the above. (220 pp.) z2mo. 3^. 6./. 

TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and First Book of 
the Annals. With English Notes. (378 pp.) lamo. 3*. dd. 
*»* Ktys may he had by Authenticated TfjIchers on amplication. 
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Greek Course. 

ZHITZA ORJBOA, Part L A First Greek Course, 

conuining Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabulaneii 
lamo. (194 pp.) ys. 6J, 

The KTcat object of this work, s nf the " rrincipia Latina," is to make 
the ktudy of the lanfpiai^ as ea&y and umple as possible, by giving the 
gnunmatical Tonus only as they are wanted, and by enabling the pnpil to 
Ctanslate Cram (tteek into Kncltsh and from English into Greek as soon as 
he has learnt the Itreek characters and th* First IVeclension. For this pur- 
pose twily a few new words are introduced in each Exercise, and these are 
const. intly repeated, so that they cannot fail to be impressed upoo the mind 
of the pupil 

▲PPBNDIX TO INITIA aaJECA, Fart I. Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Anal>'sed, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia Gr^ca, Part II. ismo. or. 6d. [Jh the Press. 

INITIA aBAOA, Part IL A Reading Book. Con- 
taining short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian 
History. With a Lexicon, zamo. (aao pp.) y. dd. 

IHITIA aBJBCA, Part III. Prose Composition. 

Containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exer- 
cises, zamo. (ao2 pp.) jr. dd, 

THE STXTDENT^S aBEEK GRAMMATl. For the 

Higher Forms, liy Pkokessor Curtiis. Edited byW.M. Smith, 
D.C.L. PostSvo. (386 pp.) ts. 

The Grrck Grammar of Dr. Curtius is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent schol.irs to be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of t'.reck scholarship. It is, indeed, almost the only (Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientific form ; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, are a sufficient proof of its excellence as a school-book. 
It is surprising to find that many of the public and private schools in this 
countrj- citntinue to use Grammars, which ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modem philology, and still cling to the division of the sub- 
stantives into ten declensions, the designation of the Second Perfect as the 
Perfect Middle, and similar exploded errors. 

A SMAIiLEB GBEEK GBAMMAB. For the Middle 
A.ND Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. zamo. 
(220 pp.) 3 J. (ni. 

THE aBEEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above 
Work. i2mo. (125 pp.) 2j. dd. 

PLATO : The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 

Part of the Ph.cdo ; with Notes in English from Stallbaum. 
Schleiermachek's Introductions. i2mo. (242 pp.) 3^. dd. 

••• Ktys may bi had by AUTHENTICATED Teachers on application. 



L 
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French Course, 

PBENCH PBINOIFIA, Part I. A First French 

CouRSB. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu" 
lanes, zamo. (172 pp.) y. 6d. 

This work has been compiled at the repeated request of numerous teachers 
who, finding the " Principia Latina" and *' Initia Grxca" th€ easiest books 
for lecaming Latin and Greek, are anxious to obtain equally elementary 
French books on the same plan. There is an obvious gain in studying a 
new language on the plan with which the learner is already familiar. The 
main object is to enable a bep^nner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
chief grammatical forms, to learn their usage by constructing simple sen* 
tencesas soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumu' 
late gradually a stock of words useful in conversation as well as in reading. 

APPENDIX TO FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part I. Con- 
Uuning Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. i2mo. 2X. 6d. 

[Nearly Ready, 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. 

Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary, zamo. (260 pp.) 4^. td. 

FBENCH PBINCIPIA, Part III. Prose Composition. 

0>ntiuning a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax. i2mo. [In preparation, 

THE STUDENT'S FBENCH aBAUCMAB : PRACTICAL 
AND Historical. For the Higher Forms. ByC. HERON-WALL, 
With Introduction by M. Littr^. Post 8vo, (490 pp.) ^5. 6d, 

This grammar is the work of a practical teacher of twenty years' ex- 
perience in teaching English boys. It has been his special aim to produce a 
book which would work well in schools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study. 

" This book as a whole is quite a monument of French Grammar, and 
cannot fail to become a standard work in high class teaching." — School Board 
Chronicle. 

** It would be difficult to point more clearly to the value of Mr. Wall's 
work, which is intended for tne use of Collejges and Upper Forms in schools, 
than by quoting what M. Littre says of it in an introductorj' letter : — * I 
have carefully tested the principal parts of your work^ and have been com- 
pletely satisfied with the accuracy and correctness which I found there.'"— 
Saturday Review, 

Ml SMALLEB FBENCH GBAUCMAB. For thb 
Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. 
X3mo. (330 pp.) 3f. 6d, 

V Keyt may bthadby Authenticated Teachers on a^icaticM. 
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German Course. 

OBBXAV PBIHOIPIA, Part I. A First German 

CouBSK. Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Booka and 
Vocabularies, xama (164 pp.) 3^ . 6d, 

This work is on the same plan as the " French Prindpia,** and therefora 
requires no further description, except in one point Diflering from the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters. The latter add to the difficulty of a learner, 
and as the Roman letters are not only used by many modem German writers, 
but also in Grimm's great Dictionary and Grammar, there seems no reason 
why the beginner, especially the native of a foreign country, who has leamc 
his own language in the Roman letters, should be any longer debarred from 
the ad\'antage of this inno\'ation. It is believed that this alteration will faci* 
litate, more than at first might be supposed, the acquisition of the language. 
But at the same time, as many German books continue to be printed in the 
German characters, some Reading Lessons are given, printed^ both German 
and Roman letters. When the learner has become familiar with the German 
words in the Roman letters, he will, after a little practice, find no difficulty 
in reading the German characters. 

QEBKAN PBINOIPIA, Part Tl. A READING Booic 
Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and Dictionary. z2mo. (272 pp.) 31. td. 

PBACTIOAIi GEBMAN GBAMMAB. With a Sketch 
of the Historical Development of the Language and its Principal 
Dialects. Post 8vo. (240 pp.) 3X. 6d, 

•«• Keys may b€ had by Authf.nticated Teachers on application. 



Italian Course, 

ITALIAN PBINCIPIA. A First Italian Course. 

Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Italian Conversation. By SIGNOR RICCI, Pro- 
fessor of Italian at the City of London School. i2mo. 3^ . 6d. 

••• Key may b€ had by Authenticated Teachers on applicatum. 
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dr. Wm. Smith's English Course. 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Edited by Wm. 
Smith, D.C.L. and LL.D. (368 pp.) i2mo. 2s. 6d. 

This book is a Primary History in no narrow sense. It is an honest at- 
tempt to exhibit the leading facts and events of our history, free from political 
and sectarian bias, and therefore will, it is hoped, be found suitable for 
schools in which children of various denominations are taught. 

" This Primary History admirably fulfils the design of the work. Its style 
is eood, its matter is well arranged, and the pupil must be very ^tupid who 
fails to gather from its lively pages an intelligent account of the history uf 
our united nation. It cannot tail to be a standard book." — John Bull. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

With 104 Exercises. By Wm. Smith, D.C.L., and T. D. Hall, 
M.A. With Appendices. (256 pp.) Post 8vo. 31. 6d. 

This Work has been prepared with a special view to the requirements of 
Schools in which English, as a living language, is systematically taught, and 
differs from most modem grammars in its thoroughly practical character. 
A distinguishing feature of the book is the constant appeal for every usage 
to the authority of Standard English Authors. 

"Dr. Smith and Mr. Hall have succeeded in producing an admirable 
English Grammar. "We cannot give it higher praise than to say that as a 
school grammar it is the best in this country. The writers have throughout 
aimed at making a serviceable working school-book. There is a more com> 

Elete and systematic treatment of Syntax than in any other works of the 
ind. It is a work thoroughly well done." — Engiisk Churchman. 

•»• Ktys may he had by Authenticated Teachers on appiicati<m. 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary 

Schools. With 84 Exercises and Questions. Based on the above 
Work. By T. D. Hall, M.A. i6mo. is. 

This Work aims at the very clearest and simplest statement possible of 
the first principles of English Grammar. It is designed for the use of chil- 
dren of all classes from about eight to twelve years of age. 

"We doubt whether any grammar of equal size could give an introduction 
to the English language more clear, concise, and full than this does."— 
WatchtHan. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With 

Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises. By T. D. Hall, 
M.A. (2x0 pp.) z2mo. 3^. 6d. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

Physical and Political. By John Richardson, M.A. (400 pp.) 
Post 8vo. 5*. 

This work has been drawn up for Middle Forms in Public Schools, Ladies' 
Colleges, Training Colleges, Assistant and Pupil Teachers, Middle Class 
and Commercial Schools, and Civil Service Examinations. 

" It fully sustains the high reputation of Mr. Murray's series of school 
manuals, and we venture to predict for it a wide popularity. Bearing in 
h mind its high character, it is a model of cheapness."— oc/mv/ Guardian. 
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Standard School Books. 

A CHILDS FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprising 

Nouns, Pronouns and Adjbctivss, with thb Activk Vssbs. 
With ample and varied Practice of the eauest kind. Both <dd and 
new ofder of Cases given. By THEOPHILUS D. HALI^ M.A. 
New attd Enlatrped EditwH, x6mo. (xs4pp.) af. 

The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a great variety of 
vivA voce work for class-room practice, designed to render the young 
beginner thoroughly familiar with the use of the Grammatical forms. 

This edition has been thoroughly re-cast and considerably oilaiged ; 
the plan of the work has been extended so as to comprise the Active 
Verbs ; and all Paradigms of Noons, Adjectives, and Prraouns are 
given a second time at die end of the book, with trk casks 

ARRANGBD AS IN THB OLDBR GRA&IMARS. 

*' This work answers thoroughly to its title. The explanations are very 
dear and very full, indeed an inexperienced teacher will find herb 

A METHOD SVrERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THB KIND WB HAVB SBBN.**^ 
\yaickman, 

KINO EDWARD VI.'s LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 

An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (324 pp.) x2mo. y. 6d. 

KING EDWARD VI.'s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

The Latin Accidenxe. Syntax and Prosody, with an English 
Translation. (220 pp.) i2mo. 2s. 6d, 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 

ELEGIACS, designed for early proficients in the art of Latin 
Versification. (156 pp.) i2mo. 3*. 6^. 

HUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GR^CA. An Intro- 
duction TO THE Study of Greek. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp.) z2mo. 3J. 6d. 

MATTHI^'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged by 
BLOMFIELD. Revised by E. S. CROOKE, B.A. (412 pp.) Post 
8va 4J. 

LEATHES' HEBREW GRAMMAR. With the Hebrew 
text of Genesis i. — vi., and Psalms i. — vi. Grammatical Analysis and 
Vocabulary. (252 pp.) Post 8vo. 7^. 6rf. 
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Natural Philosophy and Seienee. 



THE FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Djmamics, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Heat, and Sound, with numerous Examples. By SAMUEL 
NEWTH, M.A., D.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
New and Enlarged Edition. (200 pp.) Small 8vo. 3; . (td, 

♦^* This work embraces all the subjects in Natural Philosophy re- 
quired at the Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 



ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 
STATICS. With numerous Examples. By SAMUEL NEWTH, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of New College, London, and Fellow of 
University College, London. New and Enlarged Edition. (36a pp.) 
Crown 8vo. &s. (td. 

This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised throughout, and 
with especial reference to changes recently made in the Regulations of 
the University of London. 



MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series of 

Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigono- 
metry, and Mechanics. Third Edition. (378 pp.) Small 8vo. 
8tf. 6</. 



THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. zoth Edition. Portrait and Woodcuts. 
(468 pp.) Post 8vo. 9s. 

•* Mrs. Somerville's delightful volume. The style of this astonishing pro- 
duction is so clear and unaffected, and conveys,.with so much simplicity, so 
great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of 
every youth, the moment he has mastered the general rudiments of cdu- 
cation. — Quarterly Review. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
ftk Edition. Portrait. (548 pp.) Post 8vo. gj. 

"Mrs. Somerville's 'Physical Geography' is the work she is most gene- 
rally known by, and notwithstanding the numerous works on the same sub- 
ject that have since appeared, it still holds its place as a first authority."— 
Natwe, 
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, Mrs. Markham'8 Histories. 

" Hn. MuUttB*! ElitorlM are eoaitraeted on a plan wUch la aorel and we 
tldnk weU oiteMB, and we are glad to iad tliat they are deaervedly iMpid^ 
cannot 1m too itroni^y recommended. "—JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION. 

EISTOBY OF ENGLAND, FROM the First Invasion 

BY THB Romans. By Mss. Markham. Continued down -to Recent 
Times. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With loo 
Woodcuts. (528 pp.) x3mo. 3^. 6d. 

" Mrs. Markham's * History of England ' is the best history for the young 
that ever appeared, and is far superior to many works of much hi^er pre- 
tensions. It is well written, well informed, and marked by sound judgment 
and good sense, and is moreover extremely interesting. I know of no 
history used in any of our public schools at all comparable to it." — QQ in 
Notes and Queries. 

HISTOBT OF FBANCE, FROM THE CONQUEST BY THE 
Gauls. By Mrs. Markham. Continued down to Recent Times, 
"^th Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With 70 Woodcuts. 
(550 pp.) i2mo. 3^. &/. 

*' Mrs. Markham*s Histories are well known to all those engaged in the 
instruction of youth. Her Histories of England and France are deservedly 
very popular ; and we have been given to understand, in proof Of this asser- 
tion, that of her Histories tnany thousand copies have been sold." — Belts 
Messenger. 

HISTOBT OF OEBMANT, FROM THE INVASION OF 
THE Kingdom by the Romans under Marius. Continued down 
to Recent Times. On the plan of Mrs. Markham. With 50 Wood- 
cuts. (460 pp.) xsmo. 3^. 6^. 

" A very valuable compendium of all that is most important in German 
History. The facts have been accurately and laboriously collected from 
authentic sources, and they are lucidly arranged so as to invest them with 
the interest which naturally pertains to them/' — Evangelical Magasine. 



tlTTlUB ARTHUR'S HISTOBT OF ENGLAND. By 

Lady Callcott. Continued down to Recent Times. With 36 
Woodcuts. (286 pp.) x6mo. xs. td. 

"I never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of children 
or their entertainment, so philosophical, and written with such simplicity." 
— Mrs. Marcett. 

iESOP'S FABLES. A New Version. Chiefly from the 

Original Sources. By Rev. Thomas James. With 100 Woodcuts. 
(168 pp.) Post Bvo. 2f. 6d. 

•' Of iEsop's Fables there ought to be in every school many copies, full 
of pictures." — Eraser's Magazine. 

'* This work is remarkable for the clearness and conciseness with which 
each tiie is narrated ; and the book has been relieved of those tedious and 
unprofitable appendages called ' morals,' which used to obscure and disfigure 
the ancient editions of this work."— 7,Ae Examiner. 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLT LAND. Being Extracts 

FROM DEAN STANLEYS. SINAI AND PALESTINE. With 
Woodcuts. (2XO pp.) z6mo. s<r. 6</. 
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